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W. Z. HCTCaiNSON, Editor and Publiater 

Entered as second-clais mattoT at the Flint 
PostQflice Feb. 2. 1888; Serial numbet 230. 

Terms--%\.QO a year ta subscribers Jn thtS 
United Stales, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. To ftJI 
other countries postage is 24 els a year, extra. 

DiMC0a itouaa ces The Review is se nt wnti 1 
ordt^rs are received for jts dli5Gontinuan.cH. Notice 
is sent at the eipj ration ot a aubscriptjon, lurther 
notices bem^sentif the flr^t is not heeded. Any 
subscritMsr wishing the Re view discontinued, will 
please send a posta) at once upon receipt of tli& nrst 
notice, otherwise it wiU ba assumed that be wishes 
the Review conlinufld. arrd will pay Tor it &o<in. 
Any one *liO oreEefs to have the Review sto^Jted ftl 
(he fljpiiatTon of the the time jiajd for. will please 
say so when subscribini* and the reguast will be 
comphed with* 
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Names o! Bee-Keepers 



tyre: NA/Rl-TTeiSI 



The names of my customei^, and of those asking 
forsemple copies, have be*n saved^and written sij 
a book. There are several thousand all ar ranaed 
aiphabetioaUy (in the laraest Stales , and thougtt 
this list has been secured at an expanse ol hundred* 
of dollars, i would furnish it to advertisers or other* 
at S2,00 par thousand names. The former price 
was S2 50 per 1000. but I now have a lypewnter, 
and by using the manifold process. I can (umish 
them at S2. 00. A manutaeiurer who wishes for a 
list of the names oi bee keepers in his own State 
only, or possibly ^n the adjoin I ng Stales, can b« 
accommodated. Here is a list of the States ar^d thi 
number of names in each State, 

N. C 6« 

New Mei. M 
Oregpn.. lofl 
Ohio... ijDt 
penn,... 91* 

R. I a 

S. C...... 4» 

TctiTi.... 17* 

Tei 27* 

Utah. 6$ 

Vt aof 

VB i§« 

w: v*....J7i 
WB5h..„ m 
Wij.„. .. «at 

Mlc^ 



Arixoua 


46 


Ky 


183 


Ark... 


i3 


KAnfi,. 


S50 


Alii,. . 


S<^ 


La 


3» 


DMif,.. 


378 


Mo 


s«> 


Colo.^ 


Zi& 


Minn., 


i34 


Canada 


i»o 


Mich,., 


1770 


Coon.. 


i6s 


Maea... 


375 


Dat... 


11 


Md 


94 


Del.... 


Maine 


370 


Fla.... 


tflO 


Misn... 


70 


GB 


90 


K. V... 


1700 


Ind-... 


744 


Neb.,.. 


^^345 


Illa...- 


1375 


N, J. . 


im 


Icrwa.. 


800 


J?. H. . 


.158 
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PQSHFIEIiD GOODS 

are made right in the tim- 
ber country, and we have 
the best facilities for 
shipping; direct, quick 
and low rates. Sections 
are made of the best 
young baswood tim- 
ber, and perfect. 
Hives and Shipping 
Cases are dandies. 
Ask for our catal- 
ogue of supplies, 
free, j* ^ ^ 



IBaFshfield IBfg. Ca 

Vapshfleld, Vis. 



|4o pish^Bone 

Is apparent in combhoncy when 
the van Deusen, flat -bottom 
foundation is used. This style 
of foimdation allows the making 
of a more uniform article, hav- 
ing a very thin base, with the 
surplus wax in the side - walls, 
where it can be utilized by the 
bees. Then the bees, in chang- 
ing the base of the cells to the 
natural shape, work over the 
wax to a certain extent; and the 
result is a comb that can scarcely 
be distinguished from that built 
wholly by the bees. Being so 
thin, one pound will fill a large 
number of sections. 

All the Trouble of wiring 
brood frames can be avoided by 
using the Van Deusen ttnred. 

Send for circular; price list, 
and samples of foundation. 

<J. VAfft DBUSBH. 

Canajobarie N. F. 



DITTMER>S 

FOUNDATION 

Wh> do thousands of Bee- 
Keepers prefer it to other 
makes? Because the bees like 
it best and accept it more 
readily. 

DITTMER'S PROCESS 
IS DITTMER'S 
it stands on it's OWN NAME 
and it's OWN FOUNDA- 
TION, to which alone it owes 
it's reputation and merits. 

We are now ready to make 
prices for next season, for 
Working Wax for Cash and 
for full line of supplies. 

Wholesale and Retail, 

Free Catalogue and Sam- 
ples. 

Qus Dittmer Co., 
Augosta, Wisconsin. 



FALL SUPPLIES 

FOR 

BEE=KEEPERS 

Everything you want, All made by us 
in our own factories. 

AT LOWEST PRICES 

The AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER 
a monthly at 50 cts. a year. Published 
1 7 years. 

Sample copy and Illustrated Catalog 
and Pricelist, FREE. 

Address, 

The W* T* Falconer Mfg. 

Company^ 

Jamkstown, N. Y. 

(Established 25 years.) 
Dept. W. 
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t CLUBBING OFFERS » 

Everybody knows about the Binfirham smoker. The Conqueror 
size ^rives sufficient smoke, and is as £rood as a lar£fer size, except that 
it needs fillin£r a little oftener. The price, postpaid, is $1.00, but I 
will send the Review one year and a Conqueror for only $1.75. 

Twentieth Century Smokers have a diameter of 3)^ inches, are 
7 inches deep, have a double draft, double walls lined with asbestos, 
a hinged, one-piece cover, and the bellows is fastened on with ribbed, 
steel brackets. The price, postage paid, is $1.25, but I will send one 
with the Review one year, for an even $2.00. 

Advanced Bee Culture is a beautiful book, delightfully written, 
neatly printed, lavishly illustrated and handsomely bound, but, of 
greater importance, the reading and heeding of its contents will put 
any practical bee-keeper on the high road to success. Price $ 1 .20, 
or the Review one year and the book for only $2.00. 

A ^oocf fountain pen is a great convenience, and the Parker cer- 
tainly fills the bill. I have carried one for years, and I know. It does 
not leak and daub the fingers, while the "lucky curve" feature makes 
the point always inked, ready for business. The $2.00 pen is exactly 
as good as any pen that is made; the higher priced pens simply having 
more fancy handles. For $2.50 I'll send the Review one year and a 
$2.00. Parker, gold, fountain pen. 

The Advanced Bee Veil is the most satisfactory veil that I have 
ever worn. It is not tucked inside the collar, but is fastened and held 
down firmly, by a cord, out on the shoulders, several inches from the 
neck; thus making it simply impossible for the bees to sting the neck 
through the veil, as is the case with the ordinary veil. Price of the 
veil is 60 cents, but I'll send the Review one year, and the veil, for 
only $1.60. 

The Superior Stock strain of Italians bred by J. P. Moore are the 
equal of any bees in this country. I have tried them, and sold them, 
year after year, and they always come out ahead. Many a man has 
blessed the day he bought a queen of this stock. Here is about the 
way such men write: "The colony of Superior stock that I bought of 
you last spring filled 140 pound sections that I sold for $18.60, while 
my two next best colonies stored only $1 1.00 worth, each, of surplus. 
I am sure that these bees are really superior stock. They kept on 
storing surplus quite a while after all the other colonies had quit.— A. 
A. Augenstein, Dakota, Ills." The price of a queen is $1.00, but I'll 
send you the Review one year, and have Mr. Moore book your order 
for a queen to be sent next spring, for only $1.60. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

Flint, Micb. 
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MIC HIQANI^ 

Bee-Keepers Can Save Time and Money by Getting Their 

Bee Supplies of 

LEisrasT & KOENia, 

127 SO. 13TH ST.. SAGINAW, MICH. 

SOME REASONS WHY IT WILL PAY YOU TO PATRONIZE US 

Saginaw is a large wholesale lumber market, thereby enabling us to buy 
lumber at the best possible advantage. 

It is also an excellent shipping point, as there are competing roads running 
out in many directions. 

We keep on hand a large stock of standard goods which enables us 
to fill orders promptly. 

We are not simply dealers, but have a shop equipped with machinery, and 
can make any special goods on short notice. 

We are practical bee-keepers as well as expert mechanics, which insures 
perfect accuracy. 
_ The editor of the Review has twice visited this establishment, and takes 

2 pleasure in certifying as to the quality of the work turned out. £ 

3 S*nd for Price List. A 
^ Copy of Advanced Bee culture given free with order for$15.00 worth of supplies 
^ providing Review is mentioned. 






1 "DADANT'S FOUNDATION" 

IT EXCELS. 

EVERY INCH equal to sami>les. 

Beauty, Purity, Firmness. No Sagging, no Loss. Twenty-seven 

years of Experience. We guarantee satisfaction. Wax 

worked into Foundation. 

BEE SUr»PLlES 

of all kinds 

BEEST\^AX TV^ANTED 

at all times. 
Agent for Michigan, A. Q. WOODMAN, Grand Rapids. 

DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, 111. 
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Bee Supplies 

We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee-Culture, at 
lowest prices. We make the 

r)OVE?rAIIiEI> IxANGSTROTH, and AI/TERNATLNG HIVES. 

The most practical, up-to-date hives are the 

MASSIE HIVES 

We make them. Have you read our Catalog ? 

Our HONEY- EXTRACTORS 

are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 

Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker ? If not, you 
miss it until you get one. Write us for our 1 907 Catalog. It's the easi- 
est catalog to understand or order from that you ever saw. No trouble 
to give estimates. Tell us what you want. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Address, 

KRETGHMER MFG. CO., Council Biuffs, Iowa. 

Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 
Trester Supply Co., 103 1 1th Street. Lincoln. Neb. 
3-07- lot Catalogs issued in English and German. 



Make Your Own 
Hives 

Bee-keepers will save money 
by using our Foot Power 

SAWS 

in making their hives, sec- 
tions and boxes. 

Machines on trial. Send for 
Catalogue 

W. F. & JNO. BARNES CO. 

384 Ruby Street 
ROCKPORD, - ILLINOIS 

1 08 16t 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL 

Devoted to the Interests of Honey Producers, 
$L00 A YEAR. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. Editor and Publisher. 
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Labeling, Filling and Packing 
Bottles of Honey. 

ELIAS E. COVEYOU. 



mo pick up 
J^ one label 
at a time, lay 
it down upon 
the table, 
paste it, then 
pick it up and 
apply it upon 
the bottle or 
jar, would be 
a slow, tedi- 
ous process. 
Here is the 
way we do 
it: First the labels are made into pads, 
similar to the writing pads found at the 
stationer's, by bunchin£f them up square- 
ly, applying paste to one end of each 
bunch and allowing it to dry. 

When ready to begin work, one of these 
pads, with the printed side of the label 
down, is pasted fast to the table, with the 




pasted end of the pad away from the 
operator. 

The paste is made from dextrine and 
hot water, and is applied as follows: 

Pick up the brush and apply the paste 
to the top label. Lay down the brush, 
pick up a jar or tumbler, hold it in a 
horizontal position, lay it down upon the 
bunch of labels, on the end nearest to 
you. and simply roll the jar over, away 
from you, on the pile of labels. The jar 
picks up the label and pulls it loose from 
the pile. The jar is passed to an assistant 
who presses down any corners that may 
not have caught on perfectly, and sets 
it down, right side up, in a tray. As 
fast as trays are filled they are stacked 
up with a sheet of heavy paper over each 
tray to keep out dust. 

FILLING THE JARS. 

The jars are filled without taking them 
from the trays. In removing 
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of paper preparatory to filling the jars, 
care must be exercised not to roll o: shake 
any dust into the jars. Don't pull off the 
sheets: take hold of the edges and care- 
fully raise off the sheet. 

The filling-tank has double walls with a 
three-inch space between the walls filled 
with water which is kept hot by means of 
a steam pipe. The inner wall is made of 
copper, and the outer wall of galvanized 
iron. In the bottom of the tank there is a 
strainer made of fine brass wire— same 
as is used in milk strainers. 

The gate of the tank is furnished with 
a rubber hose which allows us to fill all 
the bottles in a tray without once moving 
a bottle. In order to cut off the stream 
of honey between the filling of any two 
bottles, the outer end of the hose is fur- 
nished with a peculiar gate or shut-off 
that might be compared, in shape and 
movement, with the bill of a fowl— in 
fact, this arrangement for filling jars has 
been jokingly called the "Wild Goose 
Bill." If you would grasp an old rooster 
around the neck, with your thumb rest- 
ing on the back end of his comb, and 
could, by pressing down on the comb, 
open his bill, you would get quite a fair 
idea of the arrangement. A spring under 
the back end of the "comb" keeps the 
"bill" closed when no pressure is applied. 
The "bill" is held over the mouth of a jar, 
pressure applied by the thumb to the back 
end of the "comb," which opens the bill. 
As soon as the jar is full, the pressure is 
removed, the spring closes the bill, which 
is then held over the mouth of an adjoining 
bottle, the mouth again opened, and so 
on, until the whole tray has been filled. 

As the trays are filled they are removed 
and stacked up, and covered with sheets 
of paper. 

Tumblers are first covered with paper 
discs, dipped into hot paraflfine, and then 
the tin caps pressed down at once. Tum- 
blers sealed in this way do not leak. We 
have not yet succeeded in getting a paper 
with enough sealing gum in it to seal the 
jars while hot, but we hope to do so some- 
time. 



PACKING THE HONEY FOR SHIPMENT. 

Tumblers are packed in cases holding 
four dozen each; jars in cases of two 
dozen each. Cases are stenciled "Glass, 
this side up with Care." In packing the 
tumblers they are inverted and placed an 
equal distance apart in straight rows. 
The tumblers are inverted because they 
are smaller at the bottom and the pack- 
ing material of sawdust or shavings can 
be more easily forced down between them. 
For tamping down the packing material 
we nail cleats at the right distance 
apart to the top of a comb honey case. 
After the first tier is thoroughly packed, a 
sheet of corrugated paper is put on top, 
and another tier packed in a similar man- 
ner, when half an inch of shavings is put 
on top, and the cover nailed on. Jars are 
packed in a similar manner, except that 
they are not inverted, as their sides are 
straight, and the packing material can be 
forced down between them equally as 
easily when either side up. 

We have found sawdust or planer shav- 
ings the best material for use in packing 
bottles or jars of honey. We have packed 
hundreds of thousands of pounds in this 
manner, and never had one report of any 
breakage. This matter ial also protects 
honey and keeps it at an even tempera- 
ture. The jars never sweat, thus causing 
the labels to come off. 

In selling extracted honey at retail, the 
usefulness of the empty package ought to 
be kept in view. A tumbler that can be 
used for putting up jelly, appeals more 
strongly to the housewife than does a' 
bottle that must be thrown away. 
Petoskey, Mich., Dec. 18, 1907. 

[Next month will be a li.ttle early to 
take up spring management, and Mr. 
Coveyou will leave that for a later issue 
and take up the description of his auto- 
matic weighing machine that closes the 
gate when the can is full and also rings 
an alarm. Some may wish to use this 
machine the coming season, and during 
the leisure of winter will be the time to 
make or secure one.- Editor. 
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Producing Both Gomb and Extracted 
Honey on the Same Hive. 



G. M. DOOLITTLE. 




©' 



\N page 309 
of the Octo- 
ber Review, for 
1907, I see it is 
proposed to pro- 
duce both comb 
and extracted 
honey on the 
same hive, dur- 
ing the same 
season; and the 
writer claims 
that by so doing the bees can be gotten 
into the sections at the opening of the 
harvest, and that the problem of few un- 
finished sections in the fall will also be 
solved. When I first began to read, I 
wondered if the writer had tried the 
plan he tells us will be a success; 
but this wonder was satisfied when I 
read at the end these words: "With the 
prospective prices for comb honey, this 
plan appeals to me very strongly; in fact. 
I am tempted to give it a trial, on a small 
scale, the coming year." 

Now. 1 have tried just that plan several 
times, varying it each time to see if 1 
could not overcome the difficulties which 
presented themselves at every trial, and I 
will say. frankly, that 1 have not succeeded 
in producing a single section of "fancy" 
honey when so working; and only a very 
few that would grade as No. 1 ; that is, at 
any time when the extracting super and 
the sections were on the hive at the same 
time. 

BEES SHOW A PREFERENCE FOR DRAWN 
COMBS. 

It is correct that, by putting an ex- 
tracting super on the hive as soon as the 
colony becomes populous enough to enter 



the same, the bees will at once take pos- 
session of the combs therein, but it is not 
correct that the bees will begin work in a 
super of sections, to any advantage, until 
the combs in that extracting super are 
nearly or quite filled, no matter how much 
crowded for room the colony may be. 
Empty 'comb in an extracting super, 
and section honey, do not go together any 
better than does poultry, at liberty, and a 
bed of ripe strawberries. The honey will 
all go into the empty combs every time, 
no matter how many sections filled with 
foundation there are between that ex- 
tracting super of empty combs and the 
brood-chamber below; and, with all of 
the skill at my command, 1 have never 
be enable to overcome this difficulty. 

CAPPINOS ARE "GRIMMY" IF PUT ON NEAR 
OLD COMBS. 

Then, if the bees begin to work in the 
sections, which they will sometimes do, 
when the cells in the extracting combs 
are nearly filled with honey, but not cap- 
ped over, if the combs in the extracting 
super are old or colored combs, I was al- 
ways sure to have the cappings to the 
honey in the sections of a **grimmy" ap- 
pearance, owing to a certain portion of 
these old combs being incorporated with 
the wax used in sealing over the comb 
honey, which puts such sections in a lower 
grade than fancy when sent to market. 
After the extracting combs were all sealed 
over, this part of the matter came to an 
end. but, if left on the hive, this super had 
to be lifted every time when I examined 
the sections, or added more room; which 
was an item worth considering where 
many hives were thus arranged. 

Then, when it came^itwiyf^dS-trtW end of 
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the season, when we are advised to put 
on an extracting super with which to 
close up the season, so as to have only a 
few unfinished sections, just as sure as I 
did this, the bees would at once leave the 
finishing up of the sections and go to 
storing honey in the empty cells in the 
extracting super, working very slowly in 
the sections, and, as a rule, I would have 
many unfinished sections; and, whatever 
part was capped over, after the extract- 
ing super was put on, was of a color that 
entirely prohibited their going to market, 
beyond a price for dark honey, on account 
of so much of the dirt and wax from the 
old combs being incorporated in the cap- 
pings of the section honey. 

No, no. Bro. Hutchinson, beds will not 
work profitably in sections so long as 
there is room to store honey to any 
amount in combs already built in an ex- 
tracting super, no matter where that 
super is placed, provided the bees have 
free access alike to both sections and ex- 
tracting super. 

A PRACTICAL PLAN OP PRODUCINQ BOTH 

COMB AND EXTRACTED HONEY IN THE 

SAME APIARY. BUT NOT IN THE 

SAME HIVE. 

After years of experimenting, however, 
I hit upon the following, Which gives me 
the best results of anything which I have 
tried: Instead of an extracting super I 
put on any colony, as soon in the spring 
as they need extra room, a hive full of 
nice straight worker combs,-using a queen 
excluder between this hive of combs and 
the brood below, so as to keep the queen 
from these combs. This gives the bees 
room so they are not crowded, keeps 
down the swarming impulse, and allows 
of the storing of honey, if more comes in 
than is needed for the wants of the col- 
ony for immediate consumption. This 
upper hive is left thus till the surplus 
honey season is fairly commenced, when 
the brood-chamber to the hive is removed, 
this upper hive set on the bottom-board 
that the brood-chamber previously occu- 
pied, one or two supers of sections put on 
top, when the bees are all shaken off the 



brood and out of the hive, and the combs 
of beeless brood set on top of a weak 
colony, or a nucleus made a few days 
previous,. to receive them. In this way 
the bees go at once into the sections, the 
queen continues her laying right along as 
if nothing had happened, and the honey 
which has accumulated in the combs is 
carried into the sections, together with 
that coming in from the iieids, so that 
soon the sections are filled and capped in 
fancy shape, while the hive below is filled 
with brood. 

As the season advances, the supers of 
sections are added as needed at the top. 
At the end of the season I have practical- 
ly no unfinished sections, and a yield of 
fancy comb honey such as I have never 
obtained by any other plan; while, with a 
ten-frame Langstroth hive, there is al- 
ways enough stores for winter. 

The weak colony cares for the brood 
placed thereon, which is often two or 
three hives full, and the whole three or 
four hives are generally filled with honey 
at the end of the season, ready for ex- 
tracting by the warming up plan you are 
using at your apiaries, as the bees emerg- 
ing from this vast amount of brood make 
a mighty army for the field in a week or 
so after it is given. 

Now, this plan as here given is used for 
comb honey; but, as you will note, gives 
both comb and extracted honey from the 
same apiary, not from the same hive. 
Now, 1 do not object to your trying your 
plan the coming year, but whether you do 
or not, 1 should like you to try the plan I 
have briefly outlined here, and if you are 
anything like myself, it will give you 
pleasure beyond anything you have here- 
tofore tried. 

Borodino. N. Y., Nov. 30, 1907. 

[The foregoing is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the necessity of uniting practice 
with theory, and shows why so many say 
"give us practice instead of theory." 
Theory is all right. It must come first, 
before we can have practice; but theory 
sometimes fails to pick up all of the fac- 
Digitized by VjUUV IC 
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tors, and then there is failure. In this 
case 1 had read articles, particularly 
those of J. A. Green, showing hovr the 
bees could be started in the sections in 
the spring by first putting on an extract- 
ing super, and how the season might be 
finished out by using extracting supers 
instead of sections. Then I had used full 
sheets of foundation in the brood nest 
when all other combs were completed 
and filled with honey or brood, and saw 
how nicely the bees drew out the founda- 
tion and filled it with honey or brood. 
Then 1 had been using supers filled with 
nice, white, extracting combs, and saw 



how nice these combs did look when filled 
and capped over, and thought to myself, 
what a pity these combs were not in sec- 
tions ! You can see, now, can't you, how 
easy it was for me to go one step further 
and say: "Let's put in one or two supers 
of sections, and then the combs will be in 
sections." Now, I knew that bees have a 
great preference for empty combs as 
compared with foundation, but it escaped 
my thought for the time being, until Bro. 
Doolittle called it to my attention. My 
theory failed to take in this factor, and 
actual practice would have shown what 
was lacking. — Editor.] 



Use of Water in the Treatment of 
Uncapping Knives 

T. F. BINGHAM 




HRIEND Hutch- 
^ inso n :— We 
are waiting for the 
September Re- 
view, in which we 
expect to review 
the northern 
apiaries run by the 
Hutchinsons. Of 
course, we are 
anxious about their 
report. I say "we." not in an editorial 
sense, but in the particular sense that I 
am not the only one in Farwell whose 
eyes are on the Hutchinson venture. 

1 read with wonder and interest your 
dessertation on hot water for knives 
while extracting. If one could use a knife 
that would weigh five pounds, made of 
copper, gold or lead, hot water would be 
of value in uncapping. As the knife 
would not need a keen edge, or a thin 
edge, heat it up to 200 degrees, and wax 
would melt off th? 5?tp9 quickly, without 



a cutting edge of any sharpness, and the 
five pounds of the heat-conducting medals 
would utilize the heat to advantage, 
while a knife weighing less than one 
pound would be constantly coated at the 
edge with wax. 

Water is of -value in which to place a 
Bingham knife when not in use, while ex- 
tracting, to dissolve the honey that par- 
tially dries and hardens if the knife is al- 
lowed to rest while turning the extractor. 
This is especially true if the combs and 
air are at a low temperature, but the 
water should not be hotter than 80 de- 
grees. Water at that degree dissolves 
the honey from the knife and leaves the 
edge clean, and keen, and wet, without 
melting the combs so as to coat up the 
edge of the knife. Any water in the sum- 
mer, when extracting is easily done, is 
warm enough for easy and clean work , if 
the knife is a good one, so as to be sharp 
and in fine order. Not all the knives in 
use can be sharpene^|ti|9d l?ecif ^Q^^>Ce 
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every bee-keeper. I read in Qleaningrs of 
a new uncapping can with a piece of an 
old scjrthe to scrape tiie honey from the 
knife. If the knife had an edge to it and 
that edge was on one side of the blade, 
one can readily imagine that said scraper 
would quickly scrape off the edge of the 
knife. I think that, with a light knife and 
hot water, such a scraper would come 
handy; but a piece of wood would be 
safer if one depended on a well sharp- 
ened knife to do the work. 

The sharpening of a knife is a work of 
art Bingham, knives, that he makes, 
depend on the fineness of the steel and 
its working for their cutting ability and 
quality for holding an edge at a low tem- 
per. Beveled knives should be sharpened 
almost entirely on the beveled side. I 
have found an ordinary scythe stone, kept 
wet to be the best to sharpen my knife. 
I select a fine, smooth stone from a lot 
that are straight and smooth, and keep it 
exclusively for the purpose. No knife can 



be sharpened nicely on an uneven stone. 
One might suppose that such a stone 
would not have an edge fine enough for 
the purpose of uncapping, but it does, on 
the knives I use. My opinion is, that 
with a good knife, well sharpened, hot 
water is vastly worse than useless in un- 
capping sealed combs. 

Farwell. Mich., Sept 5, 1907. 

[Friend Bingham, the knives that we 
used were the Bingham. Perhaps they 
were not sharpened with the art that you 
describe— just ordinarily sharp— but they 
did much better work when dipped into 
hot water when not in use. When the 
water cooled down to luke-warm, the 
execution was comparatively poor. I 
agree with all you say about the superior- 
ity of a sharp knife, and that simply wet- 
ting knife, thus rinsing off the adhering 
honey, is a great help, but in our experi- 
ence, heat was a still further improve- 
ment— Editor. 1 



Helpful Hints in Extensive 
Bee-Keeping. 



E. D. TOWNSEND. 



FRIEND Hutchinson:- On page 271, 
September number of the Review, 
1 907, you ask me to explain why I place 
the second, also the third, super on top, 
until they are one-fourth full, or there- 
abouts; and ask why not put the empty 
super under in the f^rst place, and avoid 
all this extra work, in the production of 
comb honey. 

A HIVE WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 

In the first place there is a story in con- 
nection with this comb-honey yard. For 
years I produced only extracted honey. 
Seven years ago I conceived the idea of 



building about 25 hives and supers for 
the product'on of comb honey; 'twas to be 
something on the side; a diversion; a 
plaything; every modern improvement 
was to be incorporated into this hive and 
super, regardless of cost Twenty-five 
years of previous experience had taught 
me the necessity of incorporating some 
well known principles, such as the X inch 
bee-space, the correct size of hive, etc. 
The fact is, when the hive was complete, 
there was not a single thing about it but 
what was an old tried principle. The only 
difference betw||^^t^^^i^and some 
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others, was the combination of these 
principles. Those who read the Review 
for the last year, know what were the 
results. 

Those 26 hives were soon filled with 
bees, and the question arose, what to do 
with the increase from these colonies ? 
Should we practice some of the known 
systems of preventing swarming; or buy 
more hives for the increase. We did the 
latter; and 25 more hives, the necessary 
supers, etc., were added, making 100. 
They were kept at this number until last 
year, when 50 more hives were added, 
nnaking 150, and a yard devoted wholly 
to the production of comb honey, was es- 
tablished. At this date there are 128 
colonies in this comb-honey yard. 

Just a little more, and I'll be ready to 
answer your question. After these years 
of comparison of results between colonies 
worked for comb honey, and those worked 
for extracted honey; we (the boys and I) 
have come to the conclusion that, after 
the yards are established, we can work 
three yards for extracted honey, with the 
same labor that it requires to work one 
yard for comb honey; and harvest just as 
many dollars worth of honey, from each 
of the extracted honey yards. Knowing 
these facts, Bro. Hutchinson, can you 
conceive of any other purpose, lest it be 
to produce the finest article possible, of 
comb honey ? My wife asked for some 
nice honey in the comb, and I produced it. 

PUTTIHG THE NEW SUPER NEXT THE HIVE 

MAY SECURE MORE HONEY BUT NOT 

so FANCY. 

The plan of lifting up the partly full 
super, and placing the empty one next 
the bees, is the orthodox way; and from 
a dollar and cent view-point, it is likely 
that it is the better way, as more honey 
can be secured by this plan than by put- 
ting the empty super on top; thus crowd- 
ing the lower super, and getting the bees 
to fill the sections out in better shape, be- 
fore entering the empty super. 

With the system of lifting up the partly 
full super, and placing the empty ono un- 
der, one has to be very careful, or too 



much room will be given. In this case 
the sections will be of light weight, and 
poorly attached to the wood; so they will 
not stand shipment as they should. 

I think 1 can safely say that a general- 
ly poorer grade of comb honey will be 
produced, by the average bee-keeper, on 
the "place the empty super under" plan, 
than will be produced by my plan. 

Let us see: We will suppose that three- 
fourths of the comb honey producers are 
learning the business; that is, they have 
not acquired the knack of producing only 
the ordinary article of comb honey; they 
are in that stage, when it comes to the 
point, that it's a matter of guess, with 
them, when to lift up the partly full super, 
and give the empty one. 

Don't you see how easy it is with my 
plan to tell when the time has arrived to 
place the empty super below ? It's when 
the bees have made a nice start in the 
empty super above, that we know that 
we have, in the lower super, sections that 
are filled out full, and well attached to 
the wood; beautiful work that will grade 
nearly all fancy; not the lean, lank work 
that comes where too much room has been 
given; as is likely to be the case where 
the empty super is given below. 

In conclusion, I will admit that an ex- 
perienced hand at the business, can pro- 
duce a few more pounds of honey, per 
colony, on the "empty super under plan;" 
but he cannot quite equal, in quality, the 
honey produced on the plan I have de- 
scribed. 

But what of the three-fourths of the 
honey producers, who are learning to pro- 
duce comb-honey? Can't you see the 
possibilities of the system 1 have outlined, 
in their case ? Isn't it likely that they 
would produce a better article, knowing 
by the action of the bees in the empty 
super on top; that the super underneath is 
"ripe" to be raised to the top ? 

CROWDING SECTIONS UPON "FREE-WORKING" 

COLONIES HASTENS THE CAPPING 

OF SECTIONS. 

The second question :g|tj^^^y4^]rfPTiOVf^ 
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the supers when only three-fourths cap- 
ped ? Having my attention called to this 
point, I see that I did not go into detail on 
this point as I should, and will now do it. 
If you turn to page 303, October Review, 
1907. when telling of my fourth visit, 
under date of July 5th, you will notice 
that I said the season was two-thirds 
over, at the best of my judgment, and 
there were only 300 pounds of honey fin- 
ished, and off the hives. I should have 
said that this 300 pounds of honey that 
was off the hive was all finished, and cap- 
ped over, and it was the balance of the 
crop, about 2,000 pounds, that we put 
escape-boards under, and removed as fast 
as the supers were three-fourths capped 
over. 

You will notice that this was done dur- 
ing the last third of the honey-flow; still, 
the great bulk of the crop was handled 
this way. 

As the extracting combs at the sides of 
the supers were all. or nearly all, capped 
at this handling, and as we had no more 
use for them during this crop, they were 
removed with the finished sections; so you 
see, were we to remove five supers, and 
take out the two extracting combs, and 
the finished honey, the go-backs from the 
five supers, would all go into one. I 
think you will see the point. 

The getting of the go-backs on to those 
colonies that ar5 free workers, and crowd- 
ing the bees on those few supers to be fin- 
ished, caused the comb honey to be finished 
sooner, and, we think, in better shape. 

As the "proof of the pudding, is in the 
eatmg" so the proof of the quality of the 
honey produced by this system, would be 
determined by the price that the honey 
would bring, in the open market. Our 
1 907 crop sold at 1 8 cts. a section for 
No. 1 ; and 20 cts. a section for fancy; in 
the jobbing way, and this same honey is 
now selling at retail at 25 cts. for No. 1 ; 
and 30 cts. a section for fancy; or about 
28 cts. and 33 cts. a pound. 

Remus, Mich., Dec. 12, 1907. 

[I well-know that the more we crowd 
the bees the more complete will be the 



filling of the sections; on the other hand, I 
think that in proportion as we crowd them 
do we lessen the surplus. There is a 
goldsn mean. I must confess that 1 have 
never practiced putting the new super on 
top, but 1 do know that most excellent, 
well-filled sections may be secured by the 
old plan of putting the new supers under- 
neath. Of course, the strength of the 
colony, the flow, the time of the season, 
the stage of completion of the work in thd 
supers already on the hive, must all be 
considered, and good judgment used. I 
have always felt that, near the close of 
the season, it might be advisable to put 
any added supers on the top. We would 
then be sure and secure the completion of 
the nearly finished sections; while, if there 
were an overflow, it would go into the 
super on top. I think I should have fol- 
lowed this plan had it not been that 1 
practiced feeding back at the end of the 
season to secure the completion of unfin- 
ished sections, and did not care how many 
partly filled sections were left at the end 
of the season. 

I am also aware that the cro\^ding of 
the bees upon a few sections hastens their 
completion; also that there is a great dif- 
ference in colonies in regard to the ex- 
pedition with which they will finish up 
and cap over sections. If there is need of 
haste in order to get all sections completed 
before the end of the honey flow, then 1 
would think it advisable to follow the plan 
adopted by Bro. Townsend. Suppose we 
have two colonies: One is a poor comb 
builder, the other is superior in this res- 
pect. There are two supsrs upon each 
hiv3, and the sections are three-fourths 
completed. The season is nearing its 
close, and we wish to get all the sections 
completed. Then 1 should consider it 
good management to remove all of the 
sections, sort them over, put all of the 
unfinished sections into one super, and 
give it to the colony having superior comb 
building qualities. 

But do you know, friend Townsend, 
that the most interesting sentence in the 
above article, |[^jigp^\n^Mting to me , 
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is where you say that just as much money 
per colony can be made producing ex- 
tracted honey as comb honey, and that a 
man can care for three times as many 
colonies worked for extracted honey. This 
is what I have believed for a long time, 
and that is why I engraged in the produc- 
tion of extracted honey. 



Leonard Griggs, of this place, runs 
three apiaries, and has been producing 
both comb and extracted honey, and, last 
fall, he told me most emphatically, that he 
was going to cut out comb honey, as he 
found that it cost him three times the 
labor, besides making a complication in 
the management— Editor.] 



A Medicinal Value of Honey that Is 
Little Understood. 

C. W. DAYTON. 



rn HERE are two methods by which the 
-L system secures fermentation. One 
is by the use of salt, or hydrochloric acid, 
and the other is by the consumption of 
fruits which contain the constituents for 
the production of the vinous ferment; 
such as grapes, currents, apples, etc. In 
order to have enough strength, the juices 
should be evaporated into more density. 
Otherwise exposure to air will cause it to 
amount to acetic fermentation only. Honey 
and pollen produce active fermentation. 
Honey without pollen needs the assistance 
of yeast. Pollen is nitrogen; the same as 
the coloring matter and flavor in honey is 
nitrogen. The darker the honey the more 
nitrogen. The more nitrogen the greater 
activity in the ferment Activity is life. 
The ferment in honey will work itself to 
«.n end and become worthless unless given 
more substance to work by. Honey 
vinegar will keep only a short space of 
time. This is the reason store-keepers 
w\\\ not sell honey vinegar. The other 
kind, which will keep, is pure rottenness, 
and, consequently, cannot spoil. 

Although nitrogen does not furnish 
much to build up the system, it is what 
causes the other elements to act. It ex- 
pands, thereby causing bread to rise or 
become inflated. It causes a mixture of 



honey and water to work or ferment* 
though the bulk is not increased. The 
flavor of the mixture- is changed or in- 
creased, however, as perceptibly as the 
flavor of butter or meat is changed when 
fried in the skillet on the fire, and, in 
either case, the mass is rendered more 
digestible and more desirable to the taste. 
Yet nothing takes place except the pro- 
duction and expulsion of nitrogen. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the 
honey ferment which I shall describe is 
that it is both an actor and a substance 
of the building There are few or none 
other substances in nature which possess 
both of these desirable qualities. The 
starch in flour or potato will ferment and 
build after a particular change has been 
made. This change must be made by a 
process to be accMnplished by the diges- 
tion, and we are not sure that the diges- 
tive organs are capable of completing it. 
With a rapid and indiscriminate con- 
sumption of meats, breads, vegetables, 
sugars and sweet fruits, the seeds of 
which produce fermentation, are liable to 
be swept but of the digestive tract, and 
onward, entirely out of the system too 
rapidly for the consummation of their 
purpose; and in time all traces of fer- 
mentative action np^^^ t^^^^^f^RS^f 4- 
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Now when the infirredient of our existence 
is lost, we become weak in muscle; also 
in nerve action. Easy to tire and easy to 
become agritated— barely able to drag 
around. Colds, headache, toothache, cold 
feet, neuralgia, rheumatism, boils, itch, 
blotched face, sun tan, putrid sores, un- 
accountable swellings and insatiable ap- 
petite and thirst. All these are only a 
few of the imperfections which pervade 
the system at the instance of faulty ra- 
tions, and that fault is unbalanced fer- 
mentative and nonfermentative food. 
Here is the remedy infallable: 

In one pint of water dissolve six ounces 
of amber honey and one- half cake of 
yeast. Let it stand in a warm place un- 
til that degree of ferment arrives which 
possesses the most spicy flavor. Then in 
a gallon size stone crock put two quarts 
of water and two and one-half pounds of 
honey. Then put the fermented mixture 
into the crock with the honey and water 
and thoroughly mix them. Drink a small 
glass of the ferment near the close of each 
meal, and as much more forty minutes 
later. 

If it is desired to produce activity of the 
lower bowels after breakfast, take half a 
glass of the ferment one hour before 
breakfast If the contents of the crock 
works too rapidly so that the tartness 
prevails over the sweet flavor, take out 
about two-thirds and boil and skim it and 
return it to the crock; or it can be drank 
as a beverage, and additions made to that 
in the crock by putting in more honey and 
water. It should receive such replenish- 
ment daily, or, according to the rapidity 
of fermentation, which should be allowed 
to reach the beginning of fermentation 
merely. 

It will require experiment and study to 
make this remedy effective, and then it 
should not be depended upon to the neg- 
lect of other ferment-yielding substances. 
Any food which is not used in its most 
/ natural state becomes a medicine (a drug) 
and is more violent than nature. Nature 
is always slow and sure but permanent. 
Nature's way of obtaining fermentation is 



through the fertility of the soil and through 
the production of such foods as the unpcr- 
verted appetite suggests. If fruits, veg- 
etables or cereals are produced on soil 
which is not naturally favorable for such 
products, there is perversion, that, in 
time, will show its influence. 

After the successive changes which 
lead to and cause headaches are under- 
stood it can be seen that honey could not 
fail to be its cure. It opposes the condi- 
tions which induce headache. Nearly all 
of our ailments are induced by the cop- 
fliction of the fruit (vinous) and salt 
(hydrochloric) ferments. A balance of 
the two ferments is the most active pro- 
ducer of uric acid. This acid frequently 
accumulates in the lower half of the body, 
where, forming into sharp cornered crys- 
tals, it causes rheumatism. Muscles are 
not sensitive to pain, but nerves are, and 
it is the irritation of the nerves by these 
crystals by which we are notified of the 
difficulty. A similar irritation of nerves 
may cause toothache. 

Before disease sets up in any part of the 
system, that part of the system must lax 
into a weakened condition. If, by activity 
and exercise, we work some of our mus- 
cles up to a high degree of action and 
power, and then suddenly discontinue the 
exercis3, it brings about a waste of muscle 
which constitutes weakness. The amount 
of nutrition which is accustomed to being 
required for use in that part of the body 
will be continued to be carried there, 
where it must remain unused, or, only 
partially or imperfectly assimilated, and 
in which condition it will soon be rejected 
as effete material. The removal of it is 
no more forcible or complete than the as- 
similation, or, the vitality of the wasting 
muscle. That particular locality becomes 
a general dumping ground for refuse from 
other parts of the system. The increased 
eliminative action which artificial ferment 
sets up is the only means of relief for the 
congested state. If we choose the wrong 
kind of ferment, the disease will be made 
worse. The proper ferment must be de- 
Digitized by VjUUV IC 
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termined throu^rh a knowledge of the food, 
climate, exercise, etc. 

If, on rising in the morning, we work or 
exercise for three or four hours without 
breakfast, we may feel a somewhat pain- 
ful emptiness in the stomach. If we pay 
no attention to it, after two or three hours 
a slight headache, toothache, backache, 
rheumatism, or any other ailment which 
we have been troubled with, will start up. 
This is the certain evidence of diseased 
digestive organs. The cause of the dis- 
agreeableness is mucus mixed with secre- 
tkjns from the diseased digestive organs 
during the preceding night, which form a 
very injurious ferment. If we eat break- 
fast it will stop the g« awing sensation in 
the stomach, and the food will absorb the 
contaminable substance, but only a small 
part of the food can digest. Undigested, 
it will contaminate the whole system, and 
excite to activity any old disease by which 
we may have been previously attacked. 

Take a small bowl of water at a tem- 
perature of 50 to 60 degrees. Stir into 
it three tablespoonsful of evaporated milk. 
or six of Jersey cow's milk, and a quantity 
of mild flavored honey the size of a wal- 
nut. Sip with a teaspoon. Do not think 
that if a little milk is beneficial, more is 
better. The efficiency of this mixture de- 
pends upon withholding the milk. More 



milk will cause it to be digested. Being 
neither food or drink it will quickly find 
its way through the digestive organs. 
Honey contains nutrition and imparts 
strength, but, being already digested, it 
excites no digestive activity. Pure water 
would be absorbed into the vascular cir- 
culation through the walls of the stomach 
if the system were lacking moisture. 
Milk cannot be digested in the stomach, 
nor can honey be handled in the intes- 
tines. The debilitated condition of the 
digestive organs causes the pylorus (out- 
let of the stomach) to remain unclosed 
until ingested nutrition, or else nutrition 
borrowed from other parts of the body 
and carried to it by the blood, enables the 
pylorus to resume its action. If a meal is' 
eaten while the pylorus remains in this 
inactive state, a part of the food will go 
directly into the intestines and become a 
most contaminating material. 

In twenty minutes to an hour after 
swallowing the above mixture, there will 
be a movement of the bowels by which 
you can detect the truth or wrong in the 
foregoing statement. In one or two hours 
later the natural hunger will assert itself 
in an unmistakable way. and the organs 
of digestion will be prepared to properly 
care for it. 

Chatsworth, Calf., Sept. 17. 1907. 



Losses That Gome as the Result of 
Aged Queens, 



J. E. HAND. 



nr/HERE is a certain vein running 
T^ through the writings of some of our 
leading bee-keepers, to the effect that 
strong colonies early in the season are not 
desirable; that medium ones at the be- 
ginning of the harvest will give better re- 
sults. 



That several writers take this view is 
sufficient proof that it is not merely a 
freak of the imagination. 

These writers have thus far been con- 
tent to make bare assertions, leaving the 
reader to draw his own conclusions; con- 
sequently, there is a certain air of mys-_ 
Digitized by VjUUXl-^ 
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tery surrounding this seemingly unnatural 
result, all of which has a tendency to 
greatly mystify a simple problem in api- 
culture. 

It is not the intention of the writer to 
discredit the statements referred to, but 
rather to remove the mystery surrounding 
them; giving the cause as well as the cure. 

OTHER THINGS BEING EQUAL, A STRONG COL- 
ONY WILL STORE THE MOST SURPLUS. 

Admitting that extra strong colonies 
very often fall behind medium, or even 
light ones, at the beginning of harvest, 
yet, since it is bees that gather the honey, 
is it not reasonable to suppose that, other 
things being equal, an extra strong col- 
ony will often store nwre than (wice as 
much as the medium one, especially of 
comb honey ? 

This brings us down to the "present 
condition" of our colonies, upon which de- 
pends our success or failure in a far 
greater degree than upon numerical 
strength. 

A hive may be overflowing with bees at 
the beginning of the harvest, and yet be 
a disappointment to the bee-keeper; all 
because the right conditions do not exist 
Our success in comb honey production 
depends upon a certain condition of our 
colonies called normal or natural, and 
every bee-keeper who aspires to become 
a successful comb honey producer should 
see that every one of his colonies are up 
to this condition at the beginning of the 
harvest. 

A COLONY IN A NORMAL CONDITION NEVER 
BECOMES TOO POPULOUS. 

A colony may be said to be in a normal 
condition when it contains a vigorous 
queen and plenty of good, clean, worker 
combs, and, at the beginning of the honey 
flow, is well-filled with brood and fairly 
boiling over with bees. With such a 
condition, it is doubtful if it can become 
too strong from one queen. 

Reasoning from effect to cause we have 
found that the unnatural results first 
mentioned can be traced almost invariably 
to a failing queen; and, since the slightest 



failure of the queen will often throw the 
colony into an abnormal condition, it is 
difficult to estimate the actual loss oc- 
cask>ned by allowing the bees to requeen 
themselves. I believe this loss is far 
greater than is generally supposed. 

By giving to each colony, at the close 
of the harvest, a young and vigorous 
queen, all this trouble can be avoided. 
Such a queen will rear brood late in the 
season, which insures a strong force of 
nurse bees the following spring, and, con- 
sequently a strong force of workers for 
the coming harvest 

IMPROVEMENT IN STOCK AN IMPORTANT CON- 
SIDERATION IN REGUEENING, 

Another important point in this discus- 
sbn, one which no bee-keeper can aflPord 
to lightly ignore, is the improvement of 
our bees that may be brought about 
through queen rearing, A weak and de- 
bilitated mother cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to produce vigorous offspring, 
hence, an apiary that is run on the non- 
swarming plan, and permitted to tear 
queens from feeble mothers, in super- 
sedure, results in a weakened and inferior 
strain of bees. 

On the other hand, by requeening and 
rearing queens from our choicest breeders, 
we are gradually improving our stock, 
and bringing our apiary to a higher state 
of permanent productiveness. 

To my mind, the difference between 
these two systems is so wide as to leave 
no room for comparison. 

The cost and labor of requeening have 
been used as an argument against that 
practice, In reply I would say that while 
it seems like quite an undertaking for the 
extensive bee-keeper, yet there is n^ ex- 
cellence without labor, and it is doubtful 
if a bee-keeper can do any work that will 
pay him as well as requeening. With the 
right system, and a very simple equip- 
ment a bee-keeper of average intelligence 
can requeen at a trifling cost considering 
the results gained, 

We may talk about feeding, and spring 
stimulation, and jugglingj^griJ^MCpmbs, al* 
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of which may be all right in their place, 
but we can't dodge the fact that our suc- 
cess or failure is more dependent upon 
the queen than upon all else. 

It is claimed that there will always be 
a few no account colonies with any sys- 
tem. Why should a bee-keeper allow a 
part of his apiary to remain unproductive 
any more than a farmer should allow a 
part of his farm to become unproductive? 
In either case there is idle capital, and the 
wear and tear of equipment, together 
with the expense of feeding a lot of no ac- 
count colonies. All of which is simply 
ruinous and would not be tolerated one 
moment by a good business man in any 
other pursuit. 

THE KIND OF HONEY PRODUCED MAY HAVE 
A BEARING. 

It is not the intention of the writer to 



question the judgment of those who may 
hold opposite views, and for whose opin- 
ions he has great respect, as he is view- 
ing the subject from the standpoint of the 
comb honey producer, while these men 
largely produce extracted honey, which 
may in a measure account for the differ- 
ence in our opinions. 

In conclusion let me say, I believe in 
intensive and extensive bee-keeping; in 
other words, keep as many colonies as 
you can upon the intensive plan; and 
whether that is ten. or one thousand, will 
largely depend upon the man and his 
methods; and, finally, if this article shall 
be the means of enabling some bee-keep- 
ing brother to increase the profits from 
his bees, then the object of the article 
will be fulfilled. 

Birmingham, Ohio, Dec. 1 6. 1 907. 



Gomments and Griticisms on the 
Review for 1907. 



E. F. ATWATER. 



FRIEND H:~Mr. Townsend's excellent 
article on the hive question, page 1 2, 
1 907, is a sensible one, from my view- 
point. He says, of the ten-frame hive, 
compared with the eight-frame, "Those 
two extra combs of honey, in the ten- 
frame hive, are a bank account that it is 
impossible to acquire in the eight-frame 
size of hive." 

TEW-FRAME HIVES BEST FOR EXTRACTED 
HONEY— UNLESS THERE IS FOUL 
BROOD TO COMBAT. 

I wish that Mr. Townsend could take 
a little trip with me, through some of our 
yards. Having bought most of our bees, 
vire have many eight-frame hives. Like 
Mr. Townsend, we would prefer ten- 
frame hives for extracted honey, if there 
were no other points to consider than 



those he mentions. But here is another 
factor to consider: Year after year, in 
nearly all these western valleys, foul 
brood advances over the land, apiary 
after apiary is infected with the scourge, 
and. with its advance, nearly every bee- 
keeper changes from the production of 
extracted to the production of comb honey; 
as it is the general exparience that by so 
doing the disease is more easily kept in 
check. Then, when you must sometimes 
melt every comb in the yard, it is a con- 
solation to know that, instead of having 
24 to 40 Langstroth combs to the colony, 
there are only eight, or perhaps sixteen; 
and when the change to comb honey is 
necessary, then the eight-frame hive is 
best; as eight-frame colonies run for 
comb honey will almost baWifcy^JbiSMr 
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heavier in stores tiian ten-frame colonies 
run for extracted. 

But, to return to the paragrraph quoted, 
in yards run for either comb or extracted 
honey, it is really far from "impossible" 
to secure those two or more "extra combs 
of honey" as a "foundation to work on." 
When fall comes, place under each colony 
another eight-frame body, which may 
either contain two or more combs of honey 
alone, or, as I prefer, two or three combs 
of honey and the balance empty combs. 
Few one-story colonies will compare fav- 
orably with these, when the flow a: rives. 

BOTTOM STARTERS OF LITTLE ADVANTAGE. 

On pdige 21, you say: "The only object 
of a bottom starter is to bring about, to a 
certainty, the fastening of the comb to the 
bottom bar. and if this can be accom- 
plished without the bottom starter, then it 
is a needless expense." 

I have raised tons of honey, with and 
without bottom starters. Honey raised 
with bottom starters will average a little 
nicer, compared with the use of a single 
full-sheet of foundation as commonly 
used. But I no longer advocate the use 
of the bottom starter, as I think the gain 
too small to pay for the extra work. Not 
only do bottom starters secure combs 
well attached to the bottom bar, but the 
sheet of foundation above is much less 
liable to swing to one side, perhaps pro- 
ducing a poor comb, or one attached to 
the separator. Another point: There are 
thousands of bee-keepers (?) who do not 
use full sheets of foundation in sections. 
Every one of them should use bottom 
starters. 

To dispose of some small lots of honey, 
a car was shipped from this place, but the 
man who did not use full sheets nor bot- 
tom starters had to take less money per 
case than any one else, as so many combs 
were not built down properly. 

OVERSTOCKINQ. 

Page 60 Mr. Townsend says: "I get all 
the honey that my territory produces." 
He further says: "We keep all the bees in 
each location, that that particular location 



will support" How does he know? I 
dare Mr. Townsend to double the number 
of his colonies in an apiary in any good 
location, run them three seasons, then tell 
us if he thinks that he ever really got all 
the nectar produced on that range. 

Further, our queens do not act like Mr. 
Townsend's. We find it best to use ex- 
cluders, and have taken as large yields in 
this way, as any one here has ever taken 
from yards where no excluders are used. 

UPPER ENTRANCES. 

Page 118. We think that Mr. Chrysler 
is right in using an upper entrance in the 
production of extracted honey. Of course 
this entrance should be above the exclu- 
der. We prefer a Hansen ventilator in 
each extr2u:ting super, giving a 1>^ inch 
auger hole entrance. When the bees be- 
gin to try to fill up this hole, it is time to 
close the slide; if you don't you may have 
some wads of propolis almost as large as 
a hen's egg. But we do not agree on the 
depth of supers. We have several hun- 
dred shallow extracting supers and shall 
discard them that we may have the 
standard frame for all purposes. 

Never have we had a man in our em- 
ploy who did not prefer the frames of 
standard depth. 

Page 1 49. You say, "Don't Lose Head. 
Heart Nor Nerve When Things Go 
Wrong." If we had done so in 1 906, a 
year of disastrous failure, we would not 
have produced over 87,000 lbs. of honey 
in the past two seasons. If we had done 
so this summer, when, for one month, wc 
had no help, and. for another month, in- 
sufficient help, and an entire apiary to 
treat for foul brood, we would not this 
year have harvested a crop of over 
50,000 lbs. 

USE MUSLIN DOORS TO THE HONEY HOUSE IN 
SUMMER. 

Page 169. Mr. Townsend says "Use 
wire screens at the windows but not at 
the door." An excellent plan is to use a 
frame the same as for a screen door, but 
instead of the screen, use light duck or 
heavy muslin, ,pz J^ ^^^^^^^^^3^?^^" ^^ 
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makes a light, easy-opening door, and 
helps to light the shop. 

Page 172. How many of us care to 
control increase by cutting out the brood ? 
How would it do in a foul brood district? 
My "shook-swarms" do not abscond. Not 
•one in one hundred. They don't even 
make the attempt. 

Page 175. We have some faith in 
what Mr. Facey calls "The stimulating 
effect of extracting honey," that is, stimu- 
lating honey gathering. The most won- 
derful work sometimes follows. Mr. 
Facey seems to be another whom nature 
has favored with queens that prefer brood 
nest to supers. Let's trade queens — or 
localities. 

Page 178. Is it possible that not one 
reader of the Review can, or will, inform 
us in detail as to the relative virtues of 
the Bingham and Jones uncapping 
knives ? 

We can't say anything about them, as 
we have always used the Bingham knife. 

Page 179. Some people object to the 
extra time required in handling shade- 
boards. Then fasten your shade-board 
to the lid of the hive, with a. couple of 
long nails, which may easily be drawn. 



Page 240. If **the second shaking is 
necessary in treating foul broo4" we 
would like to know it Unfortunately we 
cannot well determine this point for our- 
selves, as there are so many bees kept 
near our yards that we can't tell whether 
the one shaking did not cure, or whether 
the bees brought diseased honey from 
some neglected colonies. 

BEE ESCAPES OUGHT TO HAVE A DOUBLE 
PASSAGEWAY. 

Page 243. About bee-escapes. We 
know that the Porters make a mistake* 
and no doubt a little more profit to them- 
selves, when they make their escapes 
with only one pair of converging springs 
and one opening leading thereto. A few 
dead bees, or even one dead bee, will 
sometimes clog the escape, while with 
practically a double escape, this could not 
often happen. 

Now, we want to ask a question: We 
want a new tank to liquify honey in five 
gallon cans. Something to hold say 20 
or more cans. What is the best way to 
build and use such a tank, as to heating* 
control of temperature, construction, etc ? 

Meridian, Idaho, Nov. 28, 1907. 
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The Officers elected for the coming year, 
by the Michigan state bee-keepers' asso- 
ciation, are as follows: President, L. A. 
Aspinwall, Jackson; Vice President, E. D. 
Townsend, Remus; Secretary-Treasurer, 
E. M. Hunt 
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The Union Counties convention of On- 
tario bee keepers will be held in Brant- 
ford, Jan. 21, 22 and 23. First session, 
7.30, P. M. on the 21st; closing session 
at noon, the 23rd. 

Mr. L, A. Aspinwall will be present, and 



give a talk on his non-swarming hive. A 
number of leading Canadian bee keepers 
will be present. Everybody invited.— 
especially American bee-keepers. 

The Wisconsin 5tate bee-keepers con- 
vention will be held at the Capitol, Madi- 
son, Wis., Feb. 5th, and 6th. President 
N. E. France promises^everal good papers 
and an abundance of questions. The spec- 
ial features of the Wisconsin convention 
have always been the friendly and social 
intercourse among its 
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profitable and instructive questions and 
answers of special interest to bee-keepers. 
Everybody is cordially invited to be with 
us. Gus. Dittmer, Secretary. 

The Best Work is never done for the 
sake of the reward that comes for the 
work. I do not care where the work is, 
the man or woman who does work worth 
doing is the man or woman who lives, 
breathes and sleeps that work; with whom 
it is ever present in his or her soul; whose 
ambition is to do it well, and feel re- 
warded by the thought of having done it 
well.— Jo/7/7 Ruskin. 

What is a Sheltered Location ? 
This question was discussed at the late 
Michigan, state, bee-keepers' convention, 
and while nearly all agreed upon the value 
of a really sheltered spot for an apiary, it 
was pointed out that simply immediate, or 
local protection, like a high board fence, 
was not of much value, might be a dam- 
age, especially in the spring. The warmth 
of the sun strikes the hives, and they are 
sheltered from the wind, and, as a result, 
the bees are lured from their hives, circle 
about, and are finally caught by the cold 
winds blowing above the fence, and actu- 
ally driven away from the apiary, chilled 
and lost. The whole location must be 
sheltered, like being in a valley, or behind 
a forest, where the bees can take a flight, 
and even gather pollen or bring water, 
without being caught by the cold winds. 
Many instances were given of the value 
of such a location. 

Mailed Flat, is what some subscribers 
are asking to have done with the Review. 
After a magazine reaches a certain bulk, 
or thickness, then it can be mailed flat 
with satisfaction to the publisher and the 
reader; a journal Mtith not suflHcient body 
to it, mailed flat, reaches its destination 
bent, folded, creased, mashed, and twisted 
all out of shape. Some ask that the Re- 
view be mailed rolled, if it can't be mailed 



flat. Of course, it could be rolled, but, of 
all the inconvenient things to straighten 
out and read with any kind of comfort, it 
it is a magazine or a manuscript that has 
been rolled. Folded, is the only practical, 
satisfactory manner in which a journal of 
the thickness of the Review can be mailed. • 



Extensive versus Lxtensive Bee-Keeping. 

I think most of the apicultural writers 
fail to consider that there are really two 
distinct classes of bee-keeping in this 
country— the extensive and intensive. The 
man who numbers his colonies by the hun- 
dreds, or the thousand, has a bee yard in 
every nook and corner, adopting every short 
cut and cutting every corner, is quite in- 
clined to apply the word "fussy" when re- 
ferring to the methods employed by his 
brother bee-keeper with a single apiary, 
which the latter looks upon the hiethods of 
the former as decidedly "slipshod.*' 

There ought to be more charity, or tol- 
eration, or forbearance between the clssses, 
more broadness, more of a willingness to 
admit that some other methods than their 
own may be correct, considering circum- 
stances under which they are used. 

The arguments are not all in favor of 
either of these classes. The make-up 
and surroundings of one man may make 
extensive bee-keeping an ideal occupation 
for him, which to some other man, under 
different circumstances, it might be a de- 
cidedly losing game. 

A favorite argument or illustration used 
by intensive bee-keepers is to compare 
intensive bee-keeping with intensive farm- 
ing. They point out how thoroughly the 
gardner plows his soil, how heavily he 
manures it, how carefully he plants and 
cultivates his crops, and what great har- 
vests are the result In a like manner, 
they argue, ought a man to care for his 
bees. Instead of trying to see how many 
colonies he can manage, they would have 
a man see what great results he can se- 
cure with a less number by bestowing up- 
on them a greater amount of labor. 
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Let us go ba^k. for a moment, to the 
farming illustration. Where land is ex- 
pensive, and the resultinfif products sell at 
a high price, it is well-nigh impossible to 
bestow too much care and labor upon 
each acre, but suppose it is out on a 
Western prairie, where Uncle Sam would 
"give us all a farm." After a man has 
broken up 40 acres and put it into wheat, 
doing the work with ordinary care, it 
won't pay him to put a whole lot of extra 
work upon this piece of land, as does the 
gardner or small farmer of the East The 
most profitable thing for him to do is sim- 
ply to plow up another 40 acres and put 
it into wheat, and then another, and pos- 
sibly another; just as it may be the most 
profitable thing for a bee-keeper to start 
another apiary, giving what might be called 
ordinary care to both yards, instead of 
bestowing the same amount of labor upon 
only half as many bees. You see this land 
illustration can be made to work both 
ways. 

The intensive bee-keeper says that be- 
fore broadening out and trying to manage 
several apiaries, a man better learn to get 
the most possible out of a single apiary. 
That may be good advice; and yet, it is an 
open question. Getting the most possible 
out of an apiary, and making the most 
profit out of it, are not necessarily one and 
the same thing. 

Before taking any decisive step, a man 
ought to do some planning, decide in which 
class he will take his place, and then work 
accordingly. If he is going to practice ex- 
tensive bee-keeping, then It is foolish to 
waste his time learning and experimenting 
with methods adapted only to the intensive 
class of bee-keeping, and vice versa. 

Let no one imagine, from the manner in 
which I write, that I think there is no place 
for intensive bee-keeping. There is. If a 
man's tastes and environments prevent 
him from engaging in extensive bee-keep- 
ing, then bee-keeping of the intensive 
type is exactly the thing for him to follow; 
and the gist of this article is that we, as 
bee-keepers, ought to realize more fully 



than we do, that these two classes of bee- 
keeping exist, and that advice, methods, 
implements, etc.. suitable for one class may 
be entirely worthless to those of the other 
class. 



The A B C and X Y Z of Bee Culture. 

The Christmas mail brought me what is 
probably as useful and beautiful a Christ- 
mas present as I ever received — a mo- 
rocco bound copy of the new edition or the 
A B C and the X Y Z of Bee Culture. 
Bee books and journals have come to my 
desk of which it seemed as though the 
least said the better. Not so with this 
book. On the contrary, it seems as though 
words were lacking to do it justice. There 
are many other bee books, each filling its 
niche, but, in all the world, there is nothing 
so comprehensive as jthe ABC and the 
X Y Z of Bee Culture. There is no point 
in the wide domain of apiculture that is 
not touched upon in this volume, and the 
information is the very latest and most 
authentic, well written and well illus- 
trated. The amateur and the expert are 
both served equally as well. 

Just a word about the title. The choice 
of a title for a book may seem an easy 
thing. Sometimes it is, but, often it is 
very difficult. I believe that the first title 
of this book was chosen because the sub- 
jects were arranged alphabetically, as in 
an encyclopedia. In this sense it was a 
good title, but it was a trifle misleading. 
That is, it might be thought that the book 
was intended especially for beginners, for 
the A B C class, but the addition of the 
•*X Y Z," will remove that objection, and 
give the true impression, viz., that the 
book is "the whole thing"— from beginning 
to end. 

A better grade of paper has been used 
in the new edition, and so much new mat- 
ter has been added, that it has become 
necessary to raise the price to $1.50: but, 
let the price be what it may, no bee- 
keeper can afford to be without a copy of 
this latest and best edition. 
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RL-QULLNING COLONIL5. 

How it May Be Accomplished Cheaply 
Without Leaving a Colony Queen- 
less One Day. 

I think every bee-keeper would prefer 
to have all of his colonies requeened each 
year if it could be done without expense. 
One of the strongest arguments against 
requeening is the cost— the loss of time 
and labor. Of course, queens can't ^e 
reared and introduced, and old queens re- 
moved, without some expense for labor, 
but it is evident that some methods ^re 
much less expensive than others. One of 
the most promising is that of getting a 
young queen reared and mated from an 
upper story, or nucleus, on top of the hive 
in which the old queen is yet reigning. 
Mr. J. E. Hand tells, in a late issue of 
Gleanings, of the manner in which he 
carries out this plan in a most satisfac- 
tory manner. It is as follows:— 

As soon in the spring as our colonies are 
strong enough to occupy three sections of 
our brood-chamber we will begin opera- 
tions by getting our cells started in strong 
colonies made queenless for this purpose. 
1 will not go into detail to describe our 
method of securing queen-cells. Suffice 
it to say we prefer the Alley plan, be- 
lieving that, as a rule, better queens can 
be reared by this plan of getting cells 
started than where the larva is transfer- 
red with a spoon, especially by the novice 
in queen-rearing; for I have noticed that, 
whenever a larva is disturbed and placed 
in a bed of royal jelly in a prepared cell, 
by the bungling hand of the novice, the 
bees will invariably lick up the feed, leav- 
ing the transferred larva high and dry, 
and the future queen will be injured in 
proportion to the length of her fast while 
in this state. 

Having secured a bunch of natural 
queen-cells built over larvae from our 
choicest breeder, the next thing to do is 
to prepare our nuclei for the hatching and 
mating of our queens; so we will go to 
each colony that we wish to requeen, and 
remove the top brood-section containing 
bees, brood, and honey, being careful not 
to get the queen, and place over the top 
of the next lower brood -section a wire- 
cloth screen, and on the top of the screen 
we will place a queen-excluding honey- 



board having a slot cut out of the upper 
edge of the rim 5^x2 inches, near the 
corner furthest from the entrance to the 
hive, and on this honey- board we will 
place the top brood -section. The slot cut 
in the rim of the honey-board is for an 
entrance to the top brood-section, which 
is to be used for a nucleus. 

We are now ready to insert our queen- 
cells. This is done by enclosing the cell 
in a cell-protector and pushing it down 
between the -combs in the center of the 
nucleus. As soon as the young queen 
hatches out and begins to lay Aicely the 
wire cloth is removed and the bees are 
allowed free access to both queens 
through the honey-board. The young 
queen is now given the two lower brood- 
sections, while the old one is allowed to 
continue operations in the top one until 
time to put on the supers, when she is 
promptly killed. 

By this method good queens can be 
reared much earlier in the season than by 
the methods in common use with the full- 
depth frame hives, since the heat arising 
from the colony below will keep the nu- 
cleus warm. Since nearly if not all the 
honey will usually be in the top brood- 
seation in early spring it A^ill be nscessary 
to feed the colony below unless there hap- 
pens to be a honey-flow. 

When we used the honey-board alone 
between the hive and nucleus a good 
many of our young queens would all at 
once be missing; but since we combined 
the wire cloth with the honey -board we 
have had no further trouble along this 
line. By this method the entire apiary 
can be requeened without any loss or in- 
convenience to the colonies treated, and 
no expense for mating-nuclei or other 
traps. 



LATINO COMB HONLY. 



•Although Indigestible, the Wax is Really 
an Aid to Digestion. 



Once an idea takes possession of the 
public mind, it is difficult of eradication, 
no matter how erroneous, or how many 
times it is contradicted or disproved. For 
instance, most people know that beeswax 
is indigestible, and they immediately jump 
to the conclusion that its consumption in 
the shape of cp^^b^^05j5^,j^^ injury to 
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the digestion. In fact, this is one of the 
stock arguments used in favor of extracted 
honey as compared with comb honey. 
For instance, in the December issue of 
the Canadian Bee Journal is found the 
following editorial: — 

We have been frequently asked by our 
customers which is the best — comb or ex- 
tracted honey. We invariably reply, "ex- 
tracted honey is by far the best." Then 
we back it up with the following argu- 
ments—listen, and tell us if we are right 
or wrong. We say this: *in eating comb 
honey, you cannot put anything else in 
your mouth at the same time, or if you 
do you must swallow the wax. There 
are no food values in the wax, and it is 
difficult to digest, as it must first melt in 
the stomach. In eating comb honey with 
nothing else in the mouth one gets the 
taste in too concentrated a form, and 
many persons feel a choking sensation 
as a result; others can eat but very little 
of it and are repelled; while if the ex- 
tracted honey is eaten, it may be taken 
clear if desired, or taken with the bread 
or cake, and will not be found irritating 
to the throat, and no wax is put into the 
stomach. The bees make wax to store 
their honey in. They do not make it to 
eat. We do not think that honey and the 
comb should be eaten. We do not believe 
that Nature so intended it." There are a 
number of persons in our minds whom we 
have converted in this matter. It is more 
profitable, too, to produce the extracted 
article. What have our comb honey men 
got to say to this ? Don't get after us 
too severely. 

Bro. Hurley, 1 have no desire to get 
after you "severely," as I believe that, 
like the rest of us, you sincerely desire to 
arrive at the truth; hence, you will be 
glad to have your attention called to the 
fact U\at wax does not "melt" in the 
stomach. A temperature of about 130 
degrees is needed to melt wax, while the 
temperature of the body does not go 
above blood heat — about 98 degrees. 
Still further, although wax does not melt, 
and is indigestible, it is actually an aid to 
digestion. On this point I never saw a 
better explanation than that given 25 
years ago by Prof. Jared Hasbrouck, at 
that time living in New Jersey. The ar- 
ticle that he wrote on this subject was 
published in the Bee-Keepers' Magazine, 
and reads as follows: — 



So much is said now-a-days by such 
influential men as King, Dadant, Jones and 
many others, to "boom" extracted honey, 
that it seems necessary that something 
should be said to recall the claims of comb 
honey, that its virtues may not be forgotten 
and its production neglected. It may be 
that, for the present, more money can be 
made in running bees for extracted honey 
—five dollars to one, as Jones says; but I 
think I can see reasons why, with increased 
production, we may expect extracted honey 
to depreciate in price much faster than 
comb honey. Extracted honey must al- 
ways compete with similar sweets; such 
as sugar, molasses, syrups, and glucose, 
and its principal recommendation will be 
its novelty or cheapness; while it is weight- 
ed in the race for popularity by its incon- 
venient tendency to candy, and is immed- 
iately exposed to the suspicion of being 
adulterated. On the other hand, comb hon- 
ey stands without a rival a thing sui 
ge/ier/s— captivating to the eye— the sym- 
bol of sweetness— a royal luxury. But so 
industriously have they who ought to 
know better, talked about the enormity of 
eating indigestible wax, that the proper 
use of comb honey is almost a lost art. 
People struggle to reject every flake of 
wax, or else eat their hot biscuit and honey 
as a forbidden indulgence, dared with full 
expectation of gripes and nightmares as a 
penalty. The fact is, that comb honey is 
one of the most wholesome foods ever 
eaten. It will make hot biscuit and fresh 
bread easily digestible. These alone are 
rightly considered much harder of diges- 
tion than stale bread, from the fact that 
they pack, in chewing, into masses imper- 
meable to the solvent juices of the diges- 
tive organs, but when they are eaten with 
comb honey, the delicate flakes of wax 
prevent the packing, while the honey per- 
vading the whole mass, is readily dissolved 
out, leaving free access for the gastric 
juice to all parts of the food. The scales 
of wax, though indigestible, are soft and 
smooth, and will not irritate the most deli- 
cate membrane. 

But besides being a delicious and whole- 
some article of food, I regard comb honey 
as a specific cure for many difficulties of 
digestion and irregularity of the bowels. 
In our day, drugs are at a discount for the 
treatment of chronic diseases, and people 
are generally seeking health from a proper 
selection of foods instead of medicines. 
For a long time Graham bread and bran 
crackers have been prescribed by the 
medical faculty for dyspeptic affections 
and obstinate constipation; but the doctors 

are about finding out that these things 
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will ruin the difirestion of anything but a 
horse, as the rough, silicious scales of 
bran irritate and lacerate the delicate 
membranes of the digestive organs, to 
their speedy ruin. I can assure all per- 
sons whose digestion needs a little assis- 
tance, that they will find in comb honey, 
eaten wax and all, just the thing to help 
them— and a very agreeable medicine to 
take, it is, too. 

The flakes of wax furnish a gentle 
stimulus to the digestive membranes, 
without in any way- injuring them. To 
bee-keepers 1 would say, produce ex- 
tracted honey by all means, if you can 
make more money by it; but for your own 
bread and butter, a^id hot biscuits and 
hot cakes; use comb honey, without being 
anxious to save all the wax to make up 
into foundation, and see if it isn't the best 
way to eat honey. 

I might add that I recently met a bee- 
keeper who had been greatly troubled 
with constipation until he took up a regu- 
lar diet of comb honey. Extracted honey 
was not effective in this direction, but 
honey in the comb had proved a radical 
remedy, probably for the very reasons 
mentioned by the Professor. 



CURING RHEUMATISM. 



It Can Be Accomplished Without Medi- 
cines—Simply by Proper Attention 
to the Diet 

Health is the foundation of all success, 
hence, while the Review is not a health 
journal, I think it may be allowable to 
give, occasionally, a brief hint on the sub- 
ject, I think many of my readers may 
have read or heard of Mr. T. B. Terry, of 
Hudson, Ohio, the man who first made a 
great success as a potato specialist, but 
of late, has been giving a large share of 
his time to the study of health and dis- 
ease; striving to teach people how to so 
live as to avoid the latter. Each week, 
for several year?, he has had a short ar- 
ticle on this subject in the Practical 
Farmer, published at Philadelphia. Some 
of them are so good that I am sorely 
tempted to copy them into the Review, 
and, this time, the temptation is too great 
to resist; as every one will understand 



who has ever suffered from that excru- 
ciating pain — rheumatism. On this sub- 
ject Mr. Terry says: — 

Many of our readers are more or less 
troubled with this disease. They can 
cure themselves, and afterwards keep 
free from it if they are willing to learn 
and change their mode of living some- 
what. I know precisely what I am say- 
ing. I suffered greatly with rheumatism 
years ago. Winter after winter when 
going to Institutes I could not carry a 
grip in my right hand; had strap over 
shoulder with snaps on ends. Could not 
get on my overcoat alone, nor raise my 
arm above head. And I supposed this 
condition must continue and get worse as 
1 grew older. Doctor gave me no encour- 
agement about getting free from it It 
was a long, slow job, but after I got at it 
in earnest it disappeared gradually until 
every trace was gone. After a year or 
two I wrote about it Then I got to won- 
dering if I could be wrong about how I 
got rid of it, if it was, after all, a mere 
happen so. Next I did what probably no 
other man ever tried; deliberately went 
back to old ways of living to try and 
bring trouble on again. Succeeded. It 
was not long starting, and in time 1 got 
nearly as bad as ever. Then I changed 
slowly to proper ways of living again. 
Many a time did I think what a fool I had 
been before I got rid of pain again. It 
took much longer to cure it than to bring 
it on. But in time I got entirely free from 
rheumatism again, and have so remained 
to this day. Now, 1 can surely say. "I 
know." Wife had rheumatism in her 
back, extremely severe at times. The 
gradual changes for the better in our 
ways of living have cured her, without 
any effort on her part. I have not seen a 
sign of the trouble in a long time. 

To th3 bast of my knowledge, nature 
can burn up carbonaceous food, starch, 
sugar, etc., clean in the body, in keeping 
up heat. No injurious waste material is 
left in the blood. Some nitrogenous food 
is needed to replace waste of muscular 
tissue, etc., but if too much is eaten and 
digested the body gets clogged with the 
waste. This is rheumatism. It is little 
cinders in your blood that stay, instead of 
fine ashes, completely burned up. and no 
more than the various organs can work 
out. These cinders settle in joints and 
muscles, causing pain when one moves. 
There is but one way to prevent rheuma- 
tism; not have this excess of waste. To 
cure it stop putting in, and help nature 
to work off the accumulation. It is slow 
work, but sure. Nothing will dissolve 
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waste and carry it out like plenty of pure 
water in the blood, clean rain water, or 
distilled water. Hard water may leave 
some of its minerals inside in the form of 
sediment This is waste also that will 
cause trouble some time. Coffee cannot 
take the place of water, because it puts 
in about as much waste as the water in 
it can work off. Same of tea. Glean, 
pure, soft water and plenty of it is the 
best drink on earth. 

The minimum amount will usually be 
between three and five pints a day, ac- 
cording to one's size etc. The water in 
fruit is pure and can be counted out of 
the three pints or more needed daily. 
Eatinfif fruit is the best possible way of 
gettinfir water at meal time. In addition 
to putting enough pure water into the cir- 
culation every day, be careful not to eat 
over much, and particularly of foods fur- 
nishing much nitrogen, such as lean meat, 
eggs, cheese, peas and beans, oatmeal, 
nuts. etc. The carbonaceous foods and 
those which are safely balanced, are 
wheat rye. corn, rice, potatoes and most 
vegetables, butter, fruits, etc. Whole 
wheat in some form with a little cream, 
or butter, is an almost perfectly balanced 
food. We find the eating of only two 
meals a day the pleasantest way of not 
burdening the digestion. Where we used 
to buy a bushel of beans we now get a 
peck. We have almost entirely stopped 
meat eating. All this in the line of eating 
too much nitrogenous food. But always 
remember that a certain amount must be 
had for best results; more for growing 
children than for elderly people; more for 
those who work hard than for those whose 
labor is light 1 have discussed the most 
important points in the line of preventing 
rheumatism. Of course thorough chew- 
ing, fresh air day and night plenty of 
sleep, sunlight etc.. all help to keep up a 
high condition of vitality, making trouble 
less likely to come. But if you attend to 
everything else this winter, and fail to 
drink enough water, and over eat of 
nitrogen-furnishing foods, you will be on 
the road to rheumatism. 

And other troubles may be brought on 
also. It may be helpful for me to repeat 
treatment given wife last time she had 
an acute attack of rheumatism. It was 
quite a while ago. She started to get up 
in the morning and simply couldn't She 
couldn't move at all without excruciating 
pain. I told her that if she would do just 
as I said she could be free from pain in a 
few hours, surely, and well again in a day 
or two. She was entirely willing just 
then. The treatment was no food what- 
ever of any kind, liquid or solid; a quart 



of clean rain water drank in sips within 
an hour, a pint the next hour, then a glass 
every two hours. After a few hours she 
thought she could get up, and did, care- 
fully. Soon after 1 had her take gentle 
exercises, moving the arms just to the 
pain point. She ate a light breakfast 
next morning and was at work as usual 
in the afternoon. Appetite coaxing food 
and little water drank would have made 
a serious job of her illness. We have 
letters from, readers who have cured 
themselves of rheumatism just as we 
have- ourselves. It is not necessarily an 
infirmity of old age. It will not come 
without a cause which can be removed. 




THE DANZENBAKER SMOKER 

PAT. OCT. 9,'Oa, JUNB 4.'07 

GOLD MEDALS 

Si. r^Duis Kx position, t*^'*4 



IS THE BEST. 
STR014GEST. 
COOtEST. 
CLEAN ESl» 
CHEAPEST, 
AND LARGEST 
SMOKER SOLO 
FOR A DOLLAR 



The perforated side grate seen above holds a 
removMble, metal, a^boios-backed fire shell, 
;>rev ntins burning^ the tin off tbe ouur case, 
)iid deflects the air at right anfflrtf. preventing: 
iack dr-ft to the vaivelesa bellows. The air, 
passing to the back and over the top, cools and 
isxpcls the smoke, fanning the burning furl at 
Lop or side till ail consumed* giving cool smoke 
(or hours from one filling. H can't dOff. No 
lop-heavy cap to choke witli soot : no valve to 
fail ; no holes sheddin;; f^parks or hot ashes. 

Four years' sales prove its f access beyond a 
ioubt, expensive dirs making it uniformly pe*^- 
fect a« possible to dcvise. We confidently guar- 
antee full satisfaction or refund the price. 

Price, $1.00 ; 3 for $2.50 ; by mail, add 25c. each 

Send address of yourself and Bee friends for 
3-page leaflet on "Smoker." and facts about 
Bees and Queens, 8o pages, free. 

F. DANZENBAKER. Norfolk. Va. 



SE CTIONS 

I will sell Sections and other bee goods 
at a bifif reduction until May 1 . Write me 
for prices. Gatalogf free. 

W. D. SOPER, 

I-08-tf JACKSON, Miek' 
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SOME GOOD OFFERS FOR YOU 



The American Bee Journal, on July 1, 1907, was chanfifed from a 16-pafife 
weekly to a 32-page monthly, at 25 cents a year. Sept. 1st. the yearly sub- 
scription price was placed at 50 cents, which is very low indeed when you con- 
sider what the Journal is. It is now in* its 47th year— the oldest bee-paper in 
America. We want YOU to see a copy of it; if you have not already seen it, 
send us a postal card request at once and we will mail it. 

A FEW SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFERS 



1 . One Untested Standard- Bred Italian Queen 
(in Sept. or Oct.) with the American Bee Journal 
one year— both for only $1.06. (Queen alone. 
60 cents. 

2. An Ideal Hive-Tool (postpaid) with Bee 
Journal one year— lx)lh for only 60 conts. Tool 
alone, 30 cents.) 

Address, 



3. One Queen-Clipping Device (by mail) 
with Bee Journal one year— both for only 60 cts. 
(Device alone, 25 cents.) 

4. Ten Bee and Teddy-Bear Souvenir Postal 
Cards by mail/ with Bee Journal one year— all 
for 60 cents. ( 1 cards, alone 25 cents.) 



GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 



118 W.Jackson, 



Chicago, Hi. 



Wanted, Comb and Extraofed 

HONEY 

in any quantities. Will pay highest mar- 
ket price. Will exchange bee supplies for 
honey or wax. 

The Griggs Bros. & Nichols Go. 



528 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio. 



9-07-tf 



BEES, QUEENS AND SUPPLIES 

We manufacture standard dovetailed bee-hires 
and supplies, cheaptr than you ever bought 
before. Our Queens and Bee? stand at the head 
in quality. Untested 75c. each; I4 25 for 6; or 
$800 per doz<*n. Tested, $i.2.«>cach; |i2 0opcr 
dozen. Select tested, $1.50. Special prices to 
dealers and in large lots on application. Dilt- 
mer's foundation. Catalog free. 

THE BEE A HONEY COMPANY. 
Will Atohley. Prop. 
BMville, (Bee Co.) Texas. 




ADVANTAGES OF 

BEE ESCAPES. 

No sweat steals dovvn the theeks and achln£ 

back rjf the li red befz-kfltsperr as the result of standing 
in the hot suri. pufffnfi, bfpwin^, smoking and 
brush^nt bees^ hd lime Js wasted in the^e disaffroe- 
able opij rations, and no slinc? recalled ill npiSant- 
mem of 5uth trBatm«5nt; the nonnjt is securod frBC 
from black or r ven the taint of smoke; the o^ppttikg^ 
are not injured by tlie gnawlnirof the beas^ ana rofo- 
tefs stand no show whatever. If ther? are any 
burr-combs, they are. chaned up by the bees imide 
the bjvft. beToris the honey is removed. Laadtng 
bag-keepi^r^ use th^ PORTER &5capa. and say that 
without a trial it i^ impos^ibl* to roaliie tha amoum 
of vHjiatious, -annoying, disagreeable work thai it 
sai^ei. The cost i^ only 20 eta. each, or S^.^5 per 
doian. 

R , A. C. C . PORTER , MFflft, 

Send Orders to Your Dsalbfl 
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WHAT HAS MUTH GOT NOW 1 



=\ 



Genuine Orange Blossom Honey, i In crates of 
Genuine Black Sage Honey. > 2 60Ib. cans 

Genuine White Clover Honey. ) each. 

and 
Fancy Connb Honey in 24-section cases, averaging 22 lbs. to the case. 

You better write for prices; this honey is too good to stay long in our hands. 



•i^ 



The FRED. W. MUTH CO. 

The Busy Bee Men. 
51 Walnut St. Cinoinnati, Ohio. 



Ji^ 



We have a complete stock of 
Root's Goods and can save you 
time and freight expense* We 
would like to quote you prices on 
the goods you need* We sell the 
Dan2« hive, the Comb Honey hive, 

H. H. HUNT & SON, Redford, Michigan. 



J 




Send for 
Otar 1907 
Catalog. 



PATENT, BINQHAM SMOKERS. 2-4 
YEARS THE BEST. CAXALOQ FREE. 
T. F. BINQHAM, FAR\A/EI_I_, MICH. 



'\ 



NO MORE 

Of those Superior Queens for sale this fall 
but 1 will be better fixed next year than 
ever to send out good queens promptly. 

Let us talk the nnatter over now while 
we think of it. Write soon. 

S. F. TREGO. Swetfoii, Ills. 



D. COOLEY 

Kendall, Mich., is the man who fills orders 
with Root's Standard Bee Supplies. Gata- 
lofiT^ree. l-08-12t 



CCrTinilC One-piece, strictly flrst-class, of all 
OCUIIUnO standard sizes, at $4.00 per thou- 
sand for No. Land $3.50 for No. S. Plain sec- 
tions 25 cts. less. Other supplies at low prices. 
2-07-tf J. L MORSAN, Dansfillt, inghan Co., Mich. 



Bee-keepers, we can furnish you with the best 

Sections 

at the lowest prices: anpoealdtodus ghtlod otare 
Send for catalog and prices. 3-07-if 

AUGUST LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 



HELP WANTED 

To an intelligent, active young man. having a lit- 
tle experience with l)ees. and usin^ neither liquor 
nor totMicco. 1 will pay $25.00 a month and t}oatd 
with as good an opportunity to learn the t)ee busi- 
ness as can fc>e had in this country. My last year's 
crop W8LS over 50,000 lbs. Write immediately, with 
references, to E. F. ATWATER. Box 37, Meridian. 
Idaho. 1-08- It 

and Queens and Sup- 
plies. Root's standard 
goods. Ask for circular. Aliso Apiary, 
El Toro, Calif. l-08-12t 
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ADVANCED 

BEE CULTURE 



It is impossible to say very much about a book in one advertise- 
ment, but I am g^oing: to do the best I can in saying: a few words 
about each chapter of Advanced Bee Culture. 

The title of the first chapter is Bee-Keeping as a Business, in 
which are pointed out the advantag:es of specialty, and attention 
called to the points that must be observed in order to Macceed \n 
keeping: bees as a business. 

The next chapter takes up the subject of Making:aStart in Bee- 
Keeping:, in which is shown the best methods of acquiring the nec- 
essary knowledg:e and bees for making: a start. 

There is no more potent factor in the success or failure of a 
bee-keeper than that of locality, hence one chapter is devoted to The 
Influence of Locality. Hints are g:iven as to how to take the best 
advantage oi different localities. 

Next to locality, in importance, is the kind of stock that the bee- 
keeper secures, hence the next chapter is devoted to Best Stock 
and how to Secure it. 

After locality and stock come hives and implements, hence the 
next chapter takes up The Choice of a Hive. It lays before the 
reader points that will enable him to choose wisely reg:arding the 
adoption of a hive. 

Following: the chapter on hives comes one on Honey Boards and 
Queen Excluders; and the next one is on Sections and their Adjust- 
ment on the Hives. Unless you already have a larg:e number of su- 
pers that suit you entirely, the latter chapter can be read with profit. 

In a larg:e apiary much may be gained by the proper Arrange- 
ment of Hives and Buildings, hence the next chapter is devoted to 
that subject. 

Bee-keeping as a business, in the busy season, is a strenuous 
life, and the operator needs every possible comfort; hence one chap- 
ter is devoted to Comforts and Conveniences in the Apiary. 

Shall we shade our bees? If so, why, when, and how ? These 
are some of the questions that ^re answered in tb^ chapter on ^bade 
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Contraction of the Brood Nest is an open question with many, 
and the reading: of the chapter on that subject will enable the reader 
to decide for himself whether or not he can adopt it with profit. 

That comb foundation has been a boon to bee-keepers no one 
doubts; that money expended in its purchase is often returned many 
fold is equally true; but such is not always the case, and the reasons 
why are given in the chapter on The Use and Abuse of Comb Foun- 
dation, 

In these days of out-apiaries no question is of greater interest 
than the one of Increase, its Management and Control, and the chap- 
tei; devoted to that subject is thoroughly practical. 

Hiving of Bees may not be of much interest to some readers, but 
to others, it is of intense interest. If you ever have occasion to hive 
bees you will be one of the interested readers. 

Commercial Queen Rearing is another subject that may not in-, 
terest every one, but those who are interested will find the latest 
best, and most profitable plans described and fully illustrated. 

Introducing Queens is a subject in which all are interested, and 
the chapter on this subject not only gives specific plans, but it goes 
into the f^eov^^ of the matter^ and shows why failure or success 
may be expected. 

The judicious Feeding of Bees can be made a great source of 
profit. There is feeding in the spring, feeding to secure the com- 
pletion of unfinished sections, feeding in the fall, etc., all requiring 
different treatment, and a full explanation of each kind is given in 
the chapter on that subject. 

The Production of Comb Honey is the title of the next chapter. 
The book having described some of the most important points in 
modern bee culture, this chapter begins at the opening of the season 
and goes briefly over the ground, showing the relation of these dif- 
ferent features one to another, as they are employed in the produc- 
tion of comb honey. It is like the putting together of the different 
parts of a machine, to the making of which the mechanic may have 
spent months of labor. 

The production of a crop of extracted honey of very superior 
qualit3% with none of the rush and hurly burly of extracting in haste 
to give the bees room, is explained in the chapter on Producing Good 
Extracted honey. 

To produce a crop of honey cheaply, and to sell it to the best 
advantage^ ?Lre two quite different processes, but the latter is fully 
as important as the forpier, as you will see by reading th^ chapter 
PR Marketing, ^ t 
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The establishing of out-apiaries is now the order of the day, and 
the man so situated that he can start an out-apiary, certainly oug^ht 
to conMtder the points brougfht out in this chapter on this subject. 

House-Apiaries have never become popular, but the chapter on 
this subject shows that they may be made practical if a man desires 
to try that kind of bee-keepingf. 

Foul brood is liable to be introduced into any apiary in this 
country. Fore warned is fore armed. Learn how to disting^uisb 
the disease, and how to treat it with the least possible loss. The 
chapter on this subject is certainly the equal of anything that has 
been published on the subject. The illustrations and directions will 
enable you to detect the disease with unerring certainty, and the 
directions for getting rid of it with the least possible loss are equally- 
clear and definite. 

Apiarian Exhibits at Fairs is the title of one chapter. It is the 
result of IS years of experience, and any one wishing to make an 
exhibit will surely find some pointers in this chapter. 

The Fertilization of Queens in Confinement has always been vg- 
gsirded 3LS something of a myth, but this chapter shows how one 
man made a practical success of the business. 

Dollars and dollars are lost each year from the imperfect 
methods of rendering beeswax, but the chapter on this subject will 
tell you how to proceed to get every last bit of wax with a home- 
made press costing only three or four dollars. 

In the Northern states there is no factor equally important with 
that of successful wintering. And this comes about not as the re- 
sult of any one thing — it is several; and the closing chapters of the 
book are devoted to these various phases of the business. They are 
as follows: The Relation of Food to the Wintering of Bees; Out- 
Door Wintering of Bees; The Ventilation of Bee Cellars; The Rela- 
tion of Moisture to the Wintering of Bees; The Influence of Tem- 
perature in the Wintering of Bees; the closing chapter being The 
Care of Bees in Winter. 

Get the book this winter when you have time to read and absorb 
the information that it contains, and thus have it all in readiness to 
use next summer when the busy times come on. 

Price of the book Si. 20; or the Review one year and the book for 
only 52.00. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON 



FLINT, MICH. _ , 
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Honey Quotations 

The folJowln^ ruJes fof gr,; •. were 

Aflopted b3t ihe North Amoncan i A$so- 

ctBtiou, fil th 6 w a$ bi niton meti *, . ^ . , . . f at ai 
peQi$ib!e\ i^uotation^ aro mmle u^&aiLi^fiK to th6S« 
rules : 

p.^... nu secuofks ro be wdl filled: Gomtss 
^ u thickness, and fijmlv aiiached to 

fl' both wood and comb unseized bfjf 

!;iirt.,- = .ci ,j ..jr otherwise; all the cHb sealed except 
Ujo row el ceU^ nflit tht wood 

No. ]. All sections well filJed. but eombs un- 
«raD or crookesd, detached at the bottom, or wiih but 
Smm oelJs unseal ftd; both wood and comb unsoi led 
iif IravelHitiLin oi' otherwise. 

In addition to (his the honsy is lo be da^siflsd 
•ccordint to color, a^mg th© teims whits, amber 
and dark. That is, there will Ik ''Taney white," 

No, T , dark/' etc. 

The pfioe^ given m the lollowinc QuolalSofis are 
thr?5«? ai which ih- ieaJ«rs salt to the aroceis. From 
ii'-'-'-t:, •:■- "■.;■• r^ litduGled Irgij^ht. canape and 
■;.'-f' - -■; " ■ : . ! a.'inca bting sftnt to the ship cer 
CofTrniiSaiijn 13 irn [ er cent; ejtcept tbaE a lew dftftl- 
«f^ charge only five per cent, when a shsFm^nt selh 
for as much as one hundred d oil am. 



KAMSAS CiTV -Market flrm on both honay and 
was are as followj: Fancy white 83-25 per ease, 
Ho. 1 while 53-00 per case, white extracted 734 ots* 
Amfcer e^^iacied 7 c^s.. dark eitiactad 6 gIs-^ beei- 
wax fl5 £t&^ 

WALKER BREWSTER GRO CO. 
Oct 7. 19^7. Kansas City, Mo. 



CHICAGO- There has been ¥erj Jittle demand for 
comb hui-iRv duf^inf^ uic past month and receipts 
'?' We quote as to] lows: 

- ? cts , No. 1 white 15 to l^ots,, 

**^^^ - - -^ '*' '^ ^s ■ ^° ' amber 10 to 
t^cU.^ JarAV dark 9 to IQcts, No. I dark 9 cts.- 
wluM exiraicted S to & c^.. amber ^jttrncted 7 to a 
Gte*^ dark exiraciad 6 cts. Beeswajt 50 <it5. 
_^ ,^ R. A. 0UHNETT *5s CO, 

Oilcafo. tll.t Dec. S, 07. j 93 S, Water St. 



NEW YORK— Comb and extracted Is in gocd 
demand, especially for choice stocks off gnadss do 
not finti feady saJe. The supply ts quite good, con^ 
fiidenne the short crop. We quote as follows: 

Fancy white 16 ore., No. 1 white 15 cts . 
haney amber U tits., No. 1 ambar 13 cts, fetnoy 
dark ISots.No. 1 dark la cts,, white e)ttrac(«d8^$ 
tot cti., amber extracted 7l-rtoBcta.. dark ex- 
trw4iad 7 e£s. Beasw«jL 29 to 50 cts 

HILDRETH 3t SEGELKEN 
^ Greenwich 4l Murray Sts. 

D«!- 3. 1907. New York City. N. Y. 



I mauncr 



TOLEDO The market on aU grades of comb 
honey re majRi quiet, and ^tooks are usuatJy large, 
owin^ to h^.,\vf receipts of Western honey and the 

tir':v,\5hn,: i.iji-h i.r.ces. Honey Is movlnc ver^ 
iJoAiy ..tn.: V-.--- ,1 look for any better demand 
'<-, < -vf-.i-.. n w^ 4i:'j[e as Follows; 

Far*:, *'hiie 17 to 18 els,. No, J white I S to 17 
;>■ amber no demar>d. No. 1 amber no de- 
maoj;:, 'artcy dark no demand. No, I dark, no de- 
m^sd. whtle extracted 8 to 9 cts.. amber extracted 
9 to rcib, dafk amber no demand, Beeswax 26 
to Si ebk 

THE GRIGGS BROS A NICHOLS CO., 
Oet 3. 1^07. Toledo, Ohio. 



CmclNNATr HONEY MARKET-Owin* to the 
ais^tXed oondition of finances throughout tlie coun- 
(rfiCausm;: mtich uneasiness end anxiety among 
the tMi^rers, w?> look forward to seeing honey reach 
9Wmt i«l4*e» in the very near future. We are at a 



loss to 94y what prieoa we will ask m 10 days hence, 
but. at this wrltiivg. we are Quoting extracJed arn* 
ber honey in tarrch at 6c. to 7Hc.^ fancy white tm- 
tjaoted, in SQlb. cans, at lOc ; and stnctly fancy 
white comb honoy. (which is moving slowly) at 
1 6Sc, to i ac, according to the quantity purchased. 
For choice yellow bees wax, frte from dirt, we are 
paying 30c. per lb., delivered here. 

THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
Nov, H, 07. 51 Walnut St., Cmcmnali, Ohio. 

CHICAGO -Before this uncertainty as to iha 
money situaijon came upon us. we were enjoyinjj a 
ihoroLJihiy active tiadeon both comb and axti acted 
honey. The pe^t two weeks, however, tr<jde in the 
honey line has not been ai much consequence, and 
it (foes lo show that the public can get al^ong without 
honey When octasion reqo ties It. Up to November 
1st, we Lave handled more comb and extracted 

I honey than we did throujih the entire season last 
year, and our stock at the present lime is only nor- 
mal, and with a re aoiion it will be onfy a question 

I or a short tjme before we will be entirely out of 
comb honey. 
We now can ofTer for prompt shipment both 

I Southern Callforn-a, liahi amber extracted honey 
and fancy Utah water whHe Alfalfa extracted hon^; 

I put op in 60lb. c^ns, S cans to ihe case. We quote 

[ as follows^ 

Fancy white 17 to 18 cts„ No. 1 white 16 to 17 
cts.. No, 2 white )3 to 15 cts.. off grades coires- 
pondfngly less, white extracted 7 tn 8 cts , amber 
extr&cted 5 to 7 cts. Beeswax S 8 to 33 cts. 

I S. T. FrSH aCO. 

I 189 South Water St 

f Nov. 9, 1907. Chicago, 111. 

I HONEY FOR SALE 

, Fancy OriOh'rj; Blossom, in 601b. cans, at - §hc 

Water White Saue. in 60 lb, cans, at - 9^q 

Light Amber, in Solb. caiis, m - - BV+c 

Dark Amber, m 60 lb. cans, at - - S^^c 

Special prices in quantities 

E. R. PAHL ai COMPANY 

la-Q7-3t_ Milwaukee, Wl». 

HONEY CANS, 

used but once* emptied without steam or water, 
bright and ctean. 

100 cases, or more, per case of two cans - £5c 
50 oases, or more, per case of two cans - 30c 
25 cases, or more per case of two cans - 32c 
Less quantities - , . -^^^ 

E. R. PAHL ai COMPANY, 
l2-07'3t Mnurauk«a, Wta. 

— Tf you are gfomg 1^ — 

Buy a Buzz Saw 

write to the editor of the Review. He has 
a raw Barnes saw to s^lt, and would be 
glad to make you happy by telling you 
the price at which he would sell iL 

\ WE BUY AND SELL J 

OF DIFFERENT KINDS 

If you have any to dispose of, or if you in- 
tend to buy, correspond with us. 

We are always in th*; market for WAX at 
at tl.t highest market pnce, 

HItDRCTH 4 SEGELHCN 
265-267 Greenwich St New York. 
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It is to be re£retTed that so many b^f^keepors atfl 
satisfied to pfoduce year aftcT year a very ordinary 
arade of honey as reiards il^ appearance, when by 
a llUie more care, and having more luifabJe 
fixtures, and by taking thfi honey from ihe hive at 
jusl the ri^ht time, a much iargflr perqentage ot 
fancy" or extra fancy" honey could b* pfoduced, 
which would sell ac a much hifiher price, The ex- 
perience of honey merchants gtaneratly is that there 
is no difficuity in disposing of large stocks of fancy 
or eittra fancy, evsn when the market is duil- It 15 
the inferior £rades thai sufTfer most at these times^ 
We believe, too, that boe-keepera would \x very 
much satisfied with th^if season's work if their besL 
effofts were made to produce a really lltie product, 
To increase further the interest in extra fancy honey, 
the following prizes are offered for honey produced 
In Danienbakor hives during the year 1 907, under 
the f Gilo wing cortdUions : 

FIRST,— As above stated the honey must be pro- 
duced in a Danzsn baker hive, either fhe present 
style or any Danzenbahef hive that has been put out 
within the last tew years. These hives may be had 
of any dealer in bee-kefepars" supplies in any part of 
the country. 

SECOND -For Classes 1 and S we require ash I p- 
mem of appro ximarely the amount stated, to be 
made by trie bee-keeper direct to us at Medina, 
After the priz:es have been awnrded the honey en- 
tered for competition in Class 1 or 2 will betield 
subject to the instructions of the producer. We will 
sell it at a five per cent, commission or we will ship 
it to any point direct by f reiffht or express. There 
beine good honey markets in our Immediate vicinity 
such as Columbus, Gindnnati, Cleveland, Buffalo 
and Pittsburg, it can ba disposed of wUhoui difficulty 
at sood market prices, and the shipper will not have 
to fosB a good market by shipping It here. Neither 
the honey awarded a prize nor that which obtained 
00 prlae is to tie our property, but will be sold sub- 
ject to the instructions of the producer who sends it 
to us. We are interested only In mspectinir It to 
award the prices, 

THIRQ- For all honey submitted Tor prizes we 
must have a definite state ment from the producer 
regarding the conditions under which it was pro- 
duced, whether a light or heavy flow of hon^y. how 
the oolony was handled, how many colonies m the 
yard, from what source ptoduced, etc. 

FOURTH For Classes 3, 4 and 5, we must, in 
addition to the above report, have the sigrtature of 
two witnesses certifying to the correctness of the 



report* If the party who sends us the r«port for th« 
competition is well known 10 us weshaJJ not n^quln* 
these Witnesses. References may be gVven instead 
of the signature oF witnesses if desiried- Atl pailies 
intending to compei<5 for these prkts should send 
for blanl?s which we shall furnish, on which Uua 
res?ort may be made out. 

FIFTH It wiil be noLiced In the last three iJJassea. 
three to five inclusive, that it (s not at all necassary 
to send us the honey- adl we reQuire is a report. 

SIXTH- We reserve be nghl to Itmil the nuinber 
of awards in each class, or to matte no awards in « 
class if their are no satisfactory entries for the sanne 

SEVENTH No contestant will be awardto - 
than one priie in each class, but may rr 
entnes if das i red one in Class I or 2, ana ■• 
in Class 5, 4 or S. 

The clas^i float Jons for ths prises are as follows : 

Cl*s& K-For best shipcnenl of 200 lb£. of conit> 
honey In Dansenbaker sections. ' 

Class S—For best case of comb hon«y in Dan- 
xenbaker sections = 

Class 3- For be»t report of yield from Sihal* 
colony in DanienbaKer hive, 

CLAssi.-Forlsest report of yield trotn five col- 
onies m Danjen baker hives. 

Class 5 -For best report of jsr^nerftl re&ults ffora 
use of Danienbaker hive. 

For each class thart Wit J b« teo prties as folloiprs : 



FiR5T,-S10 00, 
Second. -S7.00, 
TinffD,-S5,00. 
Fourth, f S 00 
Fifth ToTenTH,— 
$L00 each. 



FlTe Classes 
Ten Prices 1 

Class. 
Fifty l-r;«esm«h. 



This is the time to decWe to enter this competition. 
No matter where you Uve, whethef in the Unitetl 
Staler or elsewhere, you can certainly find an« 
class in which you can make an entry' and as there 
are ten piiies in each ola^ we believe that t^o one 
wlli be Kreatly disaptioir^ted In the results unless i 
is ourselves, and we hope that we shall not tx, but 
see a larRe number of entries. Even tf you fall to 
getapnie, you will doubtJess hare increased iti^ 
value of your own product by your efforts to pro- 
duce some bi£ results or an extra qualiiy ol hoaa^t. 



The A. I. ROOT GO., Medina, Ohio. 
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Bee-Keepers'Review ' National Bee-Keepers' 

Association, 



Advertising Rates. 



All advertisements will be ir^sarted at a rare or 
15 cents p*r line. Nonpareil spac«* each ins«ttiqn: 
12 lines Nonpareil space make 1 inch Discount 
will be ifiven as follows : 

On 1 Ijnfts and upwards, 5 times* 5 par cent; e 
times, ] 5 par cant, 9 times* 23 per oenti 12 times, 
35 per cent. 

On SO lines and upwards, 5 times. 10 per ceni- 
6 limes* 90 per cent; % limes. 30 per cent; IS times, 
40 per cent. 

On 30 lines and upwards. 3 times. 20 ner Gent; 6 
times, 30 per cent; 1 S times 40 per cent; \ 2 times 
90 per cent. 



Clubbing List. 



I win scrnd the Kevi^w with— 



::M 

.,,.( j.oaj 

.{ - 



PDBUSHEO MOKTHLY 
W. Z. BUTCH ISSOSI, EdUor and Publiatier 

Entered as second-class matter at the Flint 
Postofflce Feb. 2, ISB8 Sedal number 230 | 

Terms— %\.O0 a year to subscribers jn the I 
United Slates, Canada. Cuba and MeAieo. To ail 
otlier countries postage is 24 cts a year, extra. 

DiatmntinismrtceB- The Review is sent until | 

orders are received for its disoonli nuance. Notice | 
Is sent at the ojtpiration o( a subscnptian. furlhe/ j 
notices being sent if the first ts mi heeded, Any 
subscriber wishing the Review discontinued* will 
please send a f>oste.l at once upon receipt of the first 
notice, otherwise it wilf tM assumed that he wishes 
the Review continued, and wtll pay for It soon, I 
Any one who preters to have the Review stop^-od at 
the en pi ration of the the time psid for, wiil please 
say so when subscrtbing. and the request will be 
complied with. » 



Flint, iiiehigan, Ftb. r, igoS 



QhSects of IJI« AA»ocimU&n* 

To promote end protect t^e inte nests o! its 
members. 
To prevent the adultefUion of honey. 



,$175 
,.*i,75 



Gleanings, (newj , , , . 

AmcTicsuBeeJouniaJj (new) 
Canadian Bee JouraalH..,. .,.., 
American Bee Keeper, ,.,....,...{ .50} ,,,,-. 1-40 

Ohio Farmer ..,...,...,{ t.oo ,,.,». !.7S 

Farm JournaUPhil*) { -So)..... t.m 

Rural Kew Yorker... -,. . ,( t.Oo). tJs 

The Century.... ,...,.( ^.ooV... ., 4 SO 

Michigan FarnieT. .., .. , .,,.( l.oe) 1.65 

Pruirie Farmer,..,.,. ( 1.00),.,. ...1,75 

Ameticati AgTiCultnriit..... ( tm)... ,..i.75 

Country Gentleman ,...,.,,......( 2,50) . . , , ..3.15 

Harpers Magazine,..,,. ( A*m 4*to 

Harper's Weekly, ,( 4.00)..-* - 4.ao 

Youths' Comp«nion,.,.(Dew)....( 1 75),..,..J.3a 

CoemepoUtan.,,,,. .,...,,..,( 1,00)..., ,a:^ 

„......,..„,,. (1.00) t.73 



Ananal Membership fx.oo. 

Sand dues 10 Treasurer- 
Geo, E. HtLTOw. Fremont* Mich. 

President. 
Geo. W. Yobk, Chicaso. IIL. 

Vice-PresidenL 
WE. HUTCHTNEOH. FlinU Mich., 

Secretary 
T^. E. FRAPiCE. Plattevilie, Wis. 
Gen, Manager and Treasurer. 



Bo^rd of ntre^torm. 

Wm. McEvov. Wood burn. Dnt. 
R. L. TaYLOT?, Lapeer, Mich. 

Upo ToEPPEPWEiN, San AntoniOt Tei* 
R. CAiKiNf Loveland. Colomdo, 

E. W. ALEXANDER. Dcianson, N. V, 
E. Whitcomb. Friend, Neib. 
J AS. A Stone, Sprinfrfteld. lUs- 

O. M, Doo LITTLE, Borodino, K. Y, 
R. A, HOLEMAMT*, St. Louis. Mo. 
M. H. MtHDEi^ow, Ventuta. CaL 

C. A Hatch. Richiand Cen , Wis. 
F WiLCO*, Mfluston, Wis. 
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I Hames of Bee-Keepers | 

m type: vw'RiT-rersj £ 

BB S BB6 BBB B^UBBB BBBQ B BBS BBB 

The names of my customers^ atid of thosa asklni 
for sample copies, have bee*i saved and writtenln 
a book, Th«re are several thousand aJl arraneeo 
alphabetically lin the larirest States V and. thou^ 
this list has been secured at an ejipense of hundfie*!! 
or dollars, I would fuTTiish it to advertisers or others 
at S2, 00 per thousand names. The former pric« 
was SS 50 per 1000. but I now have a typewrtler. 
and by usinjj the manifold process, 1 can furmib 
them at S2. DO. A manufaoiurer who wishftsfora 
list of the names of bee-keepers in lus own St>I« 
onlj. Of possibly in the adloming States ^ can be 
accommodated. Here is a list of the Stalss ajid the 
number of names in each State. 



Arizona 46 

Ark.... Sa 
Ala.. , Bo 

Colo, . . 3J5 
Canada xmo 
Conu.. 162 

Del . , . . iS 

Fia..,. ioo 

Ga.,... 90 

Ifid,,.. 744 

nu.... nis 

Iowa.. Soo 



Ky..... iSa 

Khus,. 350 

La...,. 3S 

Mo....- 500 

Minn.. 334 

Mich.., 1770 

Maes... 37S 

Md...„ 94 

Maine 37« 

Miss... 70 

N.y,.. 1700 

N>h. 3« 

N. J. .. 130 



N. C... 60 
New Hex. S4 

Ohio*,. IJK 

Pran...^ Mi 
R I..... "^^ 

Tcnu iji 

uuh m 

Va. t8f 

W. Va„.,r7i 



N. H, .. lrf> Wa»h..., tM 

Digitized by VjOO^IG*" ^ 
W. X. HUTCBlNSorf; Flint, Ukk 



MAt^HFIEIiD GOODS 

are made right in the tim- 
ber country, and we have 
the best facilities for 
shipping:; direct, quick 
and low rates. Sections 
are made of the best 
young baswood tim- 
ber, and perfect. 
Hives and Shipping 
Cases are dandies. 
Ask for our catal- 
ogue of supplies, 
free. J^ J^ J^ 



ffarshfield fffg. Co. 

iapshfleld, Vis. 



Ho Fish-Bone 



Is apparent in combhoney when 
the Van Deusen, flat-Dottom 
foundation is used. This style 
of foundation allows the making 
of a more uniform article, hay- 
ing a very thin base, with the 
surplus wax in the side • walls, 
where it can be utilized by the 
bees. Then the bees, in chang- 
ing the base of the cells to the 
natural shape, work oyer the 
wax to a certain extent; and the 
result is a comb that can scarcely 
be distinguished from that built 
wholly by the bees. Being so 
thin, one pound will fill a large 
number of sections. 

All the Trouble of wiring 
brood frames can be ayoided by 
using the Van Deusen wired. 

Send for circular; price list, 
and samples of foundation. 

«7. VAfl DHUSHH. 

Canajobarie N. Y. 



DITTMER'S 

FOUNDATION 

Why do thousands of Bee- 
Keepers prefer it to other 
makes? Because the bees like 
it l)est and aceept it more 
readily. 

DITTMER'S PROCESS 
IS DITTMER'S 

it stands on it's OWN NAME 
and it's OWN FOUNDA- 
TION, to which alone it owes 
it's reputation and merits. 

We are now ready to make 
prices for next season, for 
Working Wax for Cash and 
for full line of supplies. 
Wholesale and Retail, 
Free Catalogue and Sam- 
ples. 

Cos Dittmer Co., 
Augusta, Wisconsin. 



FALL SUPPLIES 

FOR 

BEE=KEEPERS 



Everything you want, AH made by us 
in our own factories. 

AT LOWEST PRICES 

The AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER 
a monthly at 50 cts. a year. Published 
1 7 years. 

Sample copy and Illustrated Catalog 
and Pricelist, FREE. 

Address, 



The W. T. Falconer Mf g:* 
Qmipany^ 

Jamkstown, N. Y. 

(Established 25 years.) 



Dept. W. 
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THE BEE-KEEPERS' REVIEW 




^ CLUBBING OFFERS 

** 

Everybody knows about the Binfirham smoker. The Conqueror 
size gives sufficient smoke, and is as good as a larger size, except that 
it needs filling a little oftener. The price, postpaid, is $1.00, but I 
will send the Review one year and a Conqueror for only $1.75. 

Twentieth Century Smokers have a diameter of 3>4 inches, are 
7 inches deep, have a double draft double walls lined with asbestos, 
a hinged, one-piece cover, and the bellows is fastened on with ribbed, 
steel brackets. The price, postage paid, is $ 1 .25, but I will send one 
with the Review one year, for an even $2.00. 

Advanced Bee Culture is a beautiful book, delightfully written, 
neatly printed, lavishly illustrated and handsomely bound, but, of 
greater importance, the reading and heeding of its contents will put 
any practical bee-keeper on the high road to success. Price $ 1 .20, ^^ 

or the Review one year and the book for only $2.00. ^P 

A good fountain pen is a great convenience, and the Parker cer- ^^ 

tainly fills the bill. I have carried one for years, and I know. It does K^ 

not leak and daub the fingers, while the **lucky curve" feature makes ^r^ 

the point always inked, ready for business. The $2.00 pen is exactly ^H^ 

as good as any pen that is made; the higher priced pens simply having Ofk 

more fancy handles. For $2.50 I'll send the Review one year and a ^SjS 

$2.00. Parker, gold, fountain pen. ^g 

The Advanced Bee Veil is the most satisfactory veil that I have ^g 

ever worn. It is not tucked inside the collar, but is fastened and held ^^ 

down firmly, by a cord, out on the shoulders, several inches from the ^^ 

neck; thus making it simply impossible for the bees to sting the neck ■ M^ 
through the veil, as is the case with the ordinary veil. Price of the '*"' 

veil is 60 cents, but I'll send the Review one year, and the veil, for 
only $1.50. 

The Superior Stock strain of Italians bred by J. P. Moore are the 
equal of any bees in this country. I have tried them, and sold them 
year after year, and they always come out ahead. Many a man has 
blessed the day he bought a queen of this stock. Here is about the 
way such men write: **The colony of Superior stock that I bought of 
you last spring filled 140 pound sections that I sold for $18.60, while 
my two next best colonies stored only $1 1.00 worth, each, of surplus. 
I am sure that these bees are really superior stock. They kept on 
storing surplus quite a while after all the other colonies had quit— A. 
A. Augenstein, Dakota, Ills." The price of a queen is $1.00, but Til 
send you the Review one year, and have Mr. Moore book your order 
for a queen to be sent next spring, for only $1.60. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Flint, MicK. 
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MICHIGAN 



Bee-Keepers Can Save Time and Money by Getting Tbeir 

Bee Supplies of 

LEisrasT & KOEisrio, 

127 SO. 13TH STm SAGINAW. MICH. 

SOME REASONS WHY IT WILL PAY YOU TO PATRONIZE US 

Saginaw is a large wholesale lumber market, thereby enabling us to buy 
lumber at the best possible advantage. 

It is also an excellent shipping point, as there are competing roads running 
out in many directions. 

We keep on hand a large stock of standard goods which enables us 
to fill orders promptly. 

We are not simply dealers, but have a shop equipped with machinery, and 
can make any special goods on short notice. 

We are practical bee-keepers as well as expert mechanics, which insures 
perfect accuracy. 

The editor of the Review has twice visited this establishment, and takes 
pleasure in certifying as to the quality of the work turned out. 

S«nd for Prio« List. 
Copy of Advanced Bee culture given free with order for $15.00 worth of supplies 
providing Review is mentioned. 



I 




I "DADANT'S FOUNDATION" 

S IT EXCELS. 

H EVERY INCH equal tq sami>les. 

^B Beauty, Purity, Firmness. No Sag^g^in^, no Loss. Twenty-seven 

22 years of Experience. We guarantee satisfaction. Wax 

SB worked into Foundation. 

1 BEE SUr»PLlES 

jH of all kinds 

fi BEESWAX ^^Al^^TED 

■■ at all times. 

B Agent for Miohlgan, A. Q. WOODMAN, Grand Rapids. 

I DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, 111. 
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THE DANZENBAKBR SMOKER 

PAT. OCT. a.'Oa. JUNE 4.'07 

GOLD MEDALS 

St. LouU ExrposiUuii, J904 
Jamestown ExposiL]ou/]9o7 



IS THE aEST. 
STRONGEST. 

COOLEST. 
CLEANESL 
CHEAPEST. 
AND LARGEST 

SMOKER SOLD 
FOR A DOLLAR 



The perforated side grate seen above holds a 
removuble, metal, asbe^los-b•ckMl fire shell, 
prevrfiting burninsr the tin off tbe outer case, 
and deflecu the air at rtgbt angles, preventing 
iMCk dr^ft to the vaiveless bellows. The air, 
passing to the txiclc and over the top, cools and 
expels the smoke, fanning the burning fuel at 
Lop or side till all consumed, giving cool smoke 
for hours from one filling. It can't clog. No 
lop-heavy cap to choke with soot : no valve to 
fail ; no holes shedding imparks or hot ashes. 

Four years* sales prove its success bevond a 
doubt* expensive dirs making it uniformly per- 
fect as possible to devise. We confMently guar- 
antee full satisfaction or refund tbe price. 

Price, $1.00 ; 3 for $2.60 : by mail, add 25c. each 

Send address of yourself and Bee friends for 
1-page leaflet on '-Smoker," and facts about 
Bees and Queens, 80 pages, free. 

F. DANZCNBAKER, Norfolk. Va. 




ITAUAN BEES 



and Queens and Sup- 
plies. Root's standard 
goods. Ask for circular. Aliso Apiary* 
El Toro, Calif. l-08-12t 



D. COOLEY 

Kendall, Mich., is the man who fills orders 
with Root's Standard Bee Supplies. Cata- 
log free. l-08-12t 

CCnTinN^ One-piece, striotiy first-class, of all 
OCUIIUnO standard sizes, at $4.00 per thou- 
sand for No. l,and $3.50 for No. 2. Plain sec- 
tions 25 cts. less. Other supplies at low prices. 
2-07-tf J. E. M0R6A1I, Dansvlllt. Incham Co.. Mich. 




ADVANTAGES OF 

BEE, ESCAPES. 

No sweat steals down the cheeks and aching 
back of the tired bee-keeper, as the result of standing 
in the hot sun, pufflng, blowing, smoking and 
brushing bees; no time is wasted in these disagree- 
able operations, and no stings received in resent- 
ment of such treatment; the honey is secured free 
from black or even the taint of smoke; the cappings 
are not injured by the gnawing of the bees; and rob- 
l3ers stand no show whatever. If there are any 
burr-comk>s, they are cleaned up by the bees inside 
the hive, before the honey is removed. Leading 
bee-keepers use the PORTER escape, and say thai 
without a trial it is impossible to reaUze the amount 
of vexatious, annoying, disagreeable work that it 
saves. The cost is only 20 as. each, or $2.25 per 
dozen. 

R. 4 E. C. PORTER. IMFR8. 

Sbnd Orders to Yodr Dbalbr. 



Wanted. Comb and Extracffed 

HONEY 

in any quantities. Will pay highest mar- 
ket price. Will exchange bee supplies for 
honey or wax. 

The Griggs Bros. & Nichols Go. 

528 ManrN St., Tiledi, Mil. 

9-«7-«f 
Bee-keepers, we can furnish you with Q>e bast 

Sections 

at the lowest prices; anpoealdtodus £htlod otare 
Send for catalog and prices. 5-07-tf 

AUGUST LOTZ k SON, Cadott, Wis. 



^^ 




Wc have a complete stock cf 
Root's Goods and can save you 
time and freight expense* We 
would like to quote you prices on 
the goods you need* We sell the 
Danz. hive, the G)mb Honey hive, 

H. H. HUNT fc SON, Redford, Michigan. 



Send for 
Otir 1908 
Catalog. 
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Automatic Scales that Close the Gate 
When the Can is Full. 



ELIAS E. COVEYOU. 




¥ 



7 HE soon- 
er honey 
passes from 
the comb in- 
to some 
sealed recep- 
tacle, the less 
the loss of 
aroma; and, 
with proper 
arrangement 
for straining 
the honey, 
either in the 
extractor, or as it comes from the 
machine, there is no occasion to store it in 
a tank, and afterwards draw it off into 
barrels or cans. The proper way is to 
run it directly into barrels or cans as fast 
as it is extracted. In doing this there is 
one difficulty to overcome; to know when 
the can or barrel is full, and thus be able 
to close the gate. No man can afford to 



stand and watch a vessel as it fills; and 
even with the most careful watching^, 
there will be an occasional slip, and a can 
be filled to overflowing. 

The use of an electric alarm, such as 
has been described in the Review, one that 
rings a bell when the full can raises the 
beam of the scale, is a great step in the 
right direction; but it is not perfect. 
Something may happen that the connec- 
tions are imperfect. A bit of wax may 
drop upon the scale beam in the right 
spot to prevent a perfect connection be- 
ing formed. I have heard of instances in 
which, for some reason, the bell failed to 
ring when the can was full, and "great 
were the consequences." Then, again, it 
takes a little time to reach the gate and 
close it after the bell rings, and a little too 
much honey may run into the can. In 
buying honey, 1 find that most producers 
get from one-half a pound to two pounds 
too much honey in%||,i,e6,(i-yRou^|^,^g 
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When the can is full, the heating for bot- 
tWng causes the honey to swell, when it 
oozes out of the caps and runs down over 
the cans. This has to be sopped or cleaned 
up, causing delay at a critical time. 

After much thought 1 have devised, 
made, and put into actual use, an ar- 
rangement that not only rings a bell when 
the can is full, but it automatically closes 
the gate. First there are two platforms, 
suspended at the ends of a beam hung 
upon a pivot at the middle. This part of 
the machine is an almost exact duplicate 
of the druggist's balancing scales. Upon 
one of the platforms (the one at the left 
in the cut) is placed a 60-pound can full 
of honey. Upon the other platform is 
placed the empty can that is to be filled. 
When the can becomes full it balances 
the can upon the other end. and thus it 
settles down. As it goes down it draws 
down a small brass rod connected with 
that end of the balance. The upper parj 
of this rod is not straight, but bends out 
from the standard of wood to which the 
various parts are fastened. Just in front 
of the bent part of the rod is one end of 
an "elbow" of iron or steel, and, as the 
rod is drawn down, the bent portion 
presses against the end of the "elbow*' 
that is in front of it and swings it around, 
slightly, thus throwing the other end of 
the "elbow" to the right, and forcing it out 
of a notch cut in the side of an upright 
rod, the lower end of which is fastened to 



the upper part of the honey gate. When 
this last mentioned rod is thus released, 
it quickly shoots downward, closing the 
gate. The force that causes it to shoot 
downward is a spiral spring, coiled around 
the rod between a "bulge" near its lower 
end and a profection from the standard 
that comes out just below the "elbow" 
above mentioned. As the rod goes down, 
a projection on its upper end catches the 
projecting lever of a little gong, causing it 
to give out a sharp ring. When the gate 
is opened, the rod rises, the spiral spring 
is compressed, the end of the "elboW 
catches in the notch in the side of the rod. 
a little spring behind the left end of the 
"elbow" pulling the latter around and 
causing it to catch in the notch. The 
honey from the extractor, or from the 
tank, as the case may be, is brought to 
the gate through a rubber hose. When 
the gate is opened, it continues to run, of 
course, until the can is full, when it again 
descends, which pulls down the rod, thus 
forcing around the "elbow," again releas- 
ing the rod having the spring, when down 
it shoots, cutting off the stream and ring- 
ing the gong. 

As a double precaution there is an elec- 
tric bell which rings when the can de- 
scends and makes a connection. This bell 
will ring continuously until the full can is 
removed. 

Petoskey, Mich., Jan. 13, 1908. 



How Some Bee-keepers May Help In 
Saving Timber. 



F. GREINER. 



JT will only be 20 years, so the New 
* York State Department of Agriculture 
says, before our timber supply will be ex- 
hausted; what then ? Of course, we can 
grow more, but it takes time to do that. 



In the mean time, we bee-keepers who 
manufacture a large part of our supplies 
ourselves, must utilize all the odds and 
ends. 
Mr. Editor, what*s^r4o hinder us from 
Digitized by VjOOV IC 
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using up the old chestnut rail fences or 
fence rails, many of which are perfectly 
sound and servicable, for shipping cases, 
winter cases, section holders, frames, 
honey boards, etc, ? It won't work you 
say ! Well 1 beg your pardon, it will ! I 
conceived the idea many years ago when 
I had boufifht a large slab-pile for little 
more than a song. I did not have a 
gasoline engine at that time, and went at 
that pile of slabs with the bucksaw to re- 
duce it to stove- wood. Not the most in- 
teresting job I ever struck, but it served 
to keep me out of mischief for some time. 
When I came to any pieces which con- 
tained a liberal amount of good timber — 
it was largely chestnut— I saved them out 
by themselves, cutting them about 1 9 to 
20 inches long, or using this length for a 
unit, for most of our bee hive work and 
potato crate material requires lengths of 
about 1 8 inches. When my job was fin- 
ished I had a huge pile of material, good 
sound timber, which has served me for 
many years, making the things spoken of, 
aside from a big lot of potato crates. 

I used horse power at those times to 
run my saw with. Now I have the gaso- 
line affair, and what I need now is more 
of that slab pile. In the absence of such 
a gold mine, 1 am falling back on the old 
rail fence which we are fast replacing by 
the more economical wire fence. 

In cutting up these old rails for fire 
wood, I am looking out for the best sound 
pieces. These I cut 19 or 20 inches long, 
as before, and cord up separately. When 
done cutting wood, the ripsaw is put on 
the mandrel, and these raM pieces, afore- 
said, are straightened or flattened. They 
are then ready to be taken to the work 
shop where they are cut up with a finer 
saw into bee hive material. 

It would surprise you to see what fine 
shipping cases these rails make. They 
are of dark wood, of course. But have 
you not observed that in framing a picture 
you always want the frame to contrast 
with the picture ? Just so, when you 
frame (case) your honey. The dark frame 
ground th^ whi^ J?9"*7 ?9t9 9ff the latter 



to the very best advantage. Further, if 
friend Townsend had chestnut timber ship- 
ping cases he jnight go to work now. or at 
any time when at leisure, nailing them up. 
If he should not need to use them in ten 
years, they would not discolor like white 
pine, whitewood or basswood; and if he 
wanted to do something extra, he might 
give them a coat of varnish. 

In making these shipping cases we have 
to make top and bottom of several pieces 
each. There is no harm in this. It has 
been my practice for 30 years, and I see 
no serious disadvantage in it. The timber 
costs us almost nothing as long as the 
fences hold out. 

SUPERIOR STOCK, YOUNO QUEENS, AND 
"MOODS." 

It must be some years ago, friend 
Hutchinson, ^t a time perhaps when you 
advertised your Superior Stock, when I 
wrote you, in a private note, that I did 
not think that there was a great deal in 
this superiority, and that I had some not 
readily definable ideas why there often 
appeared to be so great a difference in 
the net results of different colonies. 

Mr. J. E. Hand seems to shed some 
light on this very question, on pages 1 6- 
17; this article ought to stimulate every 
honey producer to further thought and 
action. Between lines he practically says 
that it requires a scrutinizing eye to de- 
cide whether we have superior stock, or 
whether our success is due to conditions', 
conditions which may vary with the col- 
onies. 

A faultless, prolific queen is undoubted- 
ly the most essential factor upon which 
success depends; all others must rate 
secondary. The wintering and safe 
springing, even, depends upon the queen 
more than anything else. With a good 
strong queen, enough young bees, and 
plenty of wholesome honey, a colony of 
bees is absolutely sure to winter and ar- 
rive on the stage of action with an abun- 
dance of workers in the nick of time; pos- 
sibly, with the last two named factors 
somewhat at fault, we^inig^yUnder favor^ 
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able conditions, still make our point, but in the honey gathering mood. That we 



never with the first one, "the queen." 

Still, I hold that success is dependent, 
to some extent, also, upon some other 
conditions outside of the merely "young" 
queen or superior stock; the bees must be 



can by our present methods always suc- 
ceed in producing this desired mood, I 
am not fully satisfied. 

Naples, N. Y., Jan.2. 1908. 



Some Variations of the Baldridge 
Treatment of Foul Brood. 



M. M. BALDRIDGE. 




HAVE you no- 
ticed that the 
"bee boys" are, or 
have been, trying 
to "steal my thun- 
der" in regard to 
treating foul brood 
by the plan first 
made known by 
me to the bee- 
keeping public 
through the Bee- 
Keeper s Review, nearly 10 years age? 
You will find same in the December issue 
for 1897, page 321. Also in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal fbr July 6, 1 905, page 
469. 

In some respects, I regard the article in 
the American Bee Journal the better one 
of the two. You will perhaps notice 
therein that "my plan" for treating foul 
brood "may be carried out in divers ways," 
but the main point or idea is to transfer 
all the bees in the diseased colony to the 
new hive free from the disease in their 
bodies, and with no loss of brood or new 
combs. 

I know that my plan is a complete suc- 
cess, and may be safely practiced by any 
one. It is not even necessary to open the 
diseased colony and expose the combs or 
honey to robbing bees before the bees are 
transferred to the new hive, or to another 



colony. A healthy colony may be set up- 
on the stand of the diseased one, simply 
moving the latter an inch or so to one side 
of the other and close every exit except 
through the bee-escape. 

No further attention need be given the 
diseased colony until after all the healthy 
brood therein has had time to hatch and 
transfer itself to the other colony. 

If the diseased colony is very strong in 
bees and brood, and I often find this to be 
the case, I find it a good plan to move it 
a rod or so to another location and leave 
the regular entrance open for two or three 
days and then move the hive back to its 
old location, and close to the side of the 
healthy colony, then close the regular en- 
trance. By so doing, the bees in the dis- 
eased colony run no risk of being suffo- 
cated, nor do they become excited by 
reason of having no outlet except through 
the bee-escape. 

If there are several colonies in the api- 
ary diseased with foul brood, these may be 
reduced to one set of combs in each hive. 
Then the same may be set on top of the 
hive having the bee-escape and thereby 
transferred to the one healthy colony. 
This healthy colony will then be in proper 
shape to produce a big yield of surplus 
honey. 

The old bees, by so doing, will be apt to 
return to theiiDiglt|g5t&irito,lbut this will do 
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on harm, as they will find welcome homes 
in nearby colonies. It matters not what 
becomes of the old bees eis they will be in 
the apiary somewhere, and free from any 
disease. Of course, this work of moving 
the diseased colonies as indicated should 



be done late in the afternoon, or when the 
bees are done flying for the day, so they 
will not try to leave their home with any 
honey in their bodies. 

St Charles, Ills., Sept 28, 1907. 



The Cause and Remedy for Storing 
Pollen in Sections. 



E. D. TOWNSEND 



TW'HEN I asked my subscribers to tell 

&i me the subjects that they would like 

discussed, one man wrote as follows: — 

Medina, N. Y., Sept. 30. 1907. 
Friend Hutchinson.— 

I would like to ask Mr. E. D. Townsend if he has 
ever been troubled with pollen in the sections, in 
his system of producing comb honey with extract- 
ing combs at the side of the supers. I use the Dan- 
zenbaker hive, and find pollen in the sections to be 
one of the serious drawbacks. 

G. M. Brewer. 

I sent the above to Mr. Townsend, and 
he replies as follows: — 

Editor Hutchinson: — Yours of January 
10th, enclosing two of your "special re- 
quest'' letters for us to answer, is re- 
ceived. It would seem as if you had 
picked out the "hard ones*' for us to an- ' 
swer, and we are afraid that when we 
get through, there will still be something 
lacking; for the question of bees storing 
pollen in the sections, comes from so many 
and varied conditions. Some are brought 
on artificially, and some from natural 
sources. The latter may be from a con- 
dition of the honey flow; say a slow flow, 
and in a location where there are large 
quantities of pollen-producing plants. 
This condition causes a large amount of 
brood to be produced. Many times the 
queen will lay right up close to the top- 
bar of the brood-frame. Then, it is na- 
tural for the bees to store their pollen in 
a circle; over, and at the ends of the cir- 
cle of brood. In this case the be«-bread 



position at the top of the hive would reach 
up into the sections. 

Let us talk a little about Nature. By 
so doing, perhaps some light will come 
from it. Were we to build a bee-hive of 
the right size and shape, then hive a nor- 
mal swarm of bees into it, their brood-nest 
would vary in size, according to the size 
of the swarm hived, but it would not vary 
much in shape from that of an egg stand- 
ing on end, providing the egg had a big 
end, at both ends; and if the swarm were 
normal in size, the hive would be not far 
from 12 inches square, and 18 inches 
tall, inside measurements. 

Of course, some would think this hive 
too large, some too small; but, if one 
should keep in bounds, as to size of hive, 
and use this shaped hive, it would not be 
necessary for me to tell the experienced 
comb-honey producer, that there would 
never be a cell of pollen stored in the sec- 
tions. There would always be room for 
the storage of pollen and honey at the top 
of this normal shaped hive. Because bees 
use so much of this room at the top for 
the storage of honey and pollen, is the 
very reason why bee keepers have cut 
the hive down, from the top, until the hive 
of today is anything but normal, from the 
bee standpoint. > , 

. Let us consider thS^'^'^^&fH^P^I^ 
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Brewer, with his 7 >^ -inch deep brood- 
frame. Mr. Brewer is iindinfir out, to his 
sorrow, that there is a limit to the amount 
of cutting down in the depth of Nature's 
hive, that the bees will "stand for;" and 
he has gone below that limit; for he has 
cut off the top until he has a comb-room 
of less than seven inches in depth; and to 
get the proper size of hive to accommo- 
date a colony of bees, he had to make his 
hive flat, to that extent that his brood- 
nest is 1 7 inches long, by 1 4 inches wide, 
but only seven inches deep. Nature will 
not stand for this. The queen uses all the 
available cells along the lower edge of the 
top- bar for brood, and the bees store 
their honey and pollen in the sections. 
Try the Langstroth depth of brood frame, 
Mr. Brewer, and your troubles will van- 
ish "as the dew in the morning sun." 

You will notice that Mr. Townsend 
speaks of my sending him two letters. 
The second one ran as follows:— 

West Bend, Wis., Sept. 26th, 1907 
Editor Review:— 

After reading Mr. Townsend's description of how 
he produced both comb and extracted honey in the 
same super, I set to work and made a few supers 
after his plan. You ought to have seen the nice, 
well filled sections that 1 cot; but here was the 
trouble: About 75 per cent of them had a few cells 
of pollen in them. I had a super with plain sections 
and fence separators on my hive, and the bees had 
made a nice start, so I put the comb and extracting 
super on top, and got them t^oth filled, but the sec- 
tions in the top super all had more or less pollen in 
them while the plain sections in the super next to 
the hive were entirely free from pollen. 1 expected 
to make quite a lot of supers of this style, but. be- 
fore doing this, I would like to have this pollen 
problem solved. 

H. F. Maeder. 

In reply to this letter, Mr. Townsend 
writes as follows: — 

Mr. Maeder has a more difficult pro- 
position to solve. When bees carry their 
pollen right up through a super contain- 
ing no extracting combs, and store it in 
the one with extracting combs, and not 
store a single cell of pollen in the "bait 
section" super, there is something strange; 
something that has never came under our 
observation; something we cannot account 
for; and we predict that this condition 
will never again occur. It is an unreason- 
able occurrence. Bees sometimes do 
unreasonable things. We know positively 
that there is no difference in the amount 



of pollen stored in sections in the "comb 
and extracted honey super," and in the 
"bait section super;" for we work one the 
same as the other in this respect, and had 
there been, in any of the manipulatk>ns, 
more pollen stored in the one than the 
other, we should have been the first to 
have discovered it^ 

Now we would not wish to give the im- 
pression that we never get any pollen 
stored in our sections of comb honey; for 
who ever produced comb honey without 
more or less pollen being stored in it? 
When a man tells you he never has pollen 
in his comb honey, you can put it down 
that he does not produce comb honey. 

But, there are some systems that pro- 
duce comb honey with a minimum of pol- 
len. The first requisite is a brood nest 
not less than 9}i inches deep; and a 12- 
inch-deep brood nest would have less pol- 
len stored in the sections than would the 
9 >^ -inch; but there is a disadvantage in 
the 12 -inch-deep brood nest that more 
than offsets this advantage. 

Our sectional brood nest hive is about 
1 1 inches deep when the two sections are 
used. This makes a hive the size of the 
10-frame Langstroth; and our comb 
honey colonies, before swarming, are 
worked this size; and, as we had only 12 
natural swarms last summer, out of CO- 
odd colonies, it will be seen that most of 
' our honey was produced on this size of 
hive. The swarms were hived on one 
section of the hive, or the capacity of five 
Langstroth frames. 

While there was no pollen, to speak of, 
in that part of the honey produced on the 
colonies that did not swarm, there was 
some stored in those contracted swarms. 
This was most noticeable where we hived 
on foundation, then moved the sections 
from the old hive to the new. For the 
first few days, or, until the brood nest 
was established, there would be a little 
pollen stored in sections, by some colonies. 

This trouble may be prevented to some 
extent by hiving on drawn combs, as this 
supplies room to store pollen without go- 
ing to the sections, by Vj\JOV IC 
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Even with this contracted plan of hiv- 
mg, there is so little pollen stored in the 
sections, that we have never thought it 
advisable to hive in the full-size hive« on 
this account. 

We had this same trouble in hivingr in 
the contracted hive with bait sections, so 
we cannot lay it to the extracting combs 
at the sides; and, really, there could not 
be any difference in this respect, for, don't 
you see that many are using about the 
same amount of "bait sections," as we 
are of combs, and, with the central parti- 
tion, our combs are only twice the size of 
the regular bait section. Then, as they 
are placed at the sides of the super, where 
bees do not breed naturally, don't you see 
that it would be folly to say that the bees 
put more pollen in the sections when 
combs were used at the sides, than if 



"bait sections" were used in the middle of 
the super, the orthodox way ? 

But how about the super that the bees 
went clear through, one without combs in, 
and stored pollen in the top super with 
combs at the sides ? 

We can only say that we think it is a 
"freak," of the bees and will not happen 
again. 

While at the State Convention at Sag- 
inaw, last month, as many as a dozen 
came to us and said they weie using our 
combination system with perfect success, 
and not one mentioned having any trouble 
with pollen in the sections, and we are 
very sure that friend Maeder will not have 
any more trouble next year with this 
super, than with the bait section super. 

Remus, Mich., Jan. 15, 1908. 
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Comparative Values of the Dudley 
Tube and Bee Escapes. 



E. F. ATWATER. 



T N response to several inquiries as to the 
* advantage of the "Dudley Tube" and 
"hole- in-the- bottom -board" plans of non- 
swarming, compared to the plan of run- 
ning the bees up or down into a new 
brood nest, through a Porter escape, I will 
give my experience. 

WHY IT IS BETTER TO RUN THE BEES "UP." 

First, as to running the bees down into 
a new brood-nest, I much prefer, usually, 
to run them up, as there is no lifting off of 
the old brood-neSl, every time I wish to 
examine supers, or add more super-room. 

In the production of extracted honey, in 
localities where swarming is usual, I do 
still have every confidence in the "hole-in- 
floor" plan, and consider it better than the 
use of an escape, for several reasons, 



namely: Cheapness and economy, ventila- 
tion availai>le for the old brood-nest, and 
the bees can and do feed and care for the 
brood, as enough of them stay below, or 
go below, for this purpose. A hole, costing 
nothing except the labor, and a bit of ex- 
cluding zinc costing only a fraction of a 
cent, and an additional bottom-board, are 
all that is needed. 

WHERE THE BEE ESCAPE IS INFERIOR TO THE 
DUDLEY TUBE. 

Now, as to the use of a Porter escape, 
instead of the Dudley Tube. In the pro- 
duction of comb honey, I have tested the 
escapes but little for this purpose. As 
usually made, a lack of ventilation in the 
closed brood-nest may cause loss of some 
brood, while with the Dudlei^y^FoWy^^ 
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ventilation is provided, and at the point of 
exit for the bees. My experiments seem 
to indicate that ventilation, with light at 
any point away from egress, prevents 
very many of the bees from escaping — 
they cluster and scramble around the 
light, few finding the Porter escape, un- 
less light be prevented from reaching 
them. Perhaps the Porter honey house 
escape would answer every purpose. 

A good many hives of brood and bees 
have been wholly or partially sacrificed 
to get at the fucts. The objection of the 
expense, compared to the Dudley Tube 
and block, holds good here, also, unless 
one has an abundance of the Porter es- 
capes. 

Since describing these methods in the 
Review, I find that occasionally, a colony 
will work back quite freely through the 
tube, but not enough, apparently, to inter- 
fere with results in the new colony; in 
fact, by allowing this for a week, then 
capping the tube with a West cell protec- 
tor, or wire screen cone, we insure that 
all unsealed brood will be cared for until 
it is almost capable of taking care of itself. 

CURING FOUL BROOD BY USINQ A BEE ESCAPE 

I am now very much interested in the 
use of the Dudley Tube, or Porter Escape, 
to control swarming and cure foul brood. 
In the well-known Baldridge- plan for 
curing foul brood by the use of the Porter 
escape, a frame of brood, presumably 
healthy, is given to the new colony, and 
precautions taken to prevent any bees 
from carrying diseased honey to the new 
hive, but in that frame of brood is an 
element of danger from two sources. I 
note also, in a recent number of Glean- 
ings, that a Pennsylvania bee-keeper 
cures foul brood by the escape, and he 
also gives a frame of brood to the new 
swarm, but there is danger, by his method, 
that the excited, confined bees will carry 
diseased honey into the new colony, where 
it may be deposited in that comb, meaning 
failure to cure. 

The plan that I did try, this past sum- 
mer, on a few colonies, is this: I found 



and caged the queen of the diseased col- 
ony, adjusted a bee-escape so as to run 
the bees up into the new hive furnished 
with full sheets of foundation, (no other 
way to escape from the old hive) and 
caged the queen in the new hive, so that, 
in a couple of days, the bees could release 
her by eating the candy with which the 
cage was plugged. All this was done near 
mid-day when bees were flying freely. So 
far as 1 could tell, the disease, was effect- 
ually cured. 

The superiority of this plan over the 
usual Baldridge plan, lies in the saving of 
time, and of less danger, as there is no 
comb in which the excited field- bees, es- 
caping from the old brood-nest, can de- 
posit diseased honey — it must be consumed 
in wax making. 

If hives in the apiary are too near to- 
gether, this, or any other method may give 
trouble, as, for a day or two, many bees 
may scatter to near-by hives, which may 
look more like home than the new hive 
with its caged queen and bare sheets of 
foundation. 

With the Dudley Tube, as described and 
illustrated in the Review, I fear that 
there would be many failures to cure 
foul brood, although, on this point, Mr. 
Dudley disagrees. 

1 think that Rauchfuss Bros, could en- 
lighten us on this phase of the subject, as 
they have long used a "chute" somewhat 
like the Dudley Tube. 

ONE OBJECTION TO STACKING -UP COMBS OF 

DISEASED BROOD ON SOME COLONY 

OF BEES. 

My objection to the usual shaking, or to 
the McEvoy method of treating foul brood, 
is found when we tier up the brood from 
which the bees have been shaken. These 
piles are soon strong with bees, and by the 
time that they are ready to shake again, 
some combs are solid, capped honey, which 
I do not like to attempt to save, yet they 
are a considerable loss if melted. The 
tube, or bee-escape method of cure, pre- 
vents all storing in the old combs from 
which the broo^^i^ir^r^r^^all the 
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honey goes where we want it, in the 
supers. 

Meridian, Idaho, Dec. 7, 1907. 

[ If I were treating foul brood in my own 
apiary. I should practice some modifica- 
tion of the Baldridge plan, for the very 
reason given by Mr. Atwater. When foul 



brood is found in the apiary of some 
farmer-bee-keeper, such plans are not 
always practical, as the bee-keeper often 
neglects^he matter at some critical point, 
or does not fully understand or carry out 
the fine points of the plan. See the arti- 
cle of Mr. Baldridge in this issue. — 
Editor.] 



Some Strong Arguments, in Favor of 

Requeening. 



C. W. DAYTON. 



TF I can discern anything by reading be- 
^ tween the lines, it is that those who 
have discussed the problem of supersed- 
ing queens are out of practice, and have 
hedged more or less on account of a dis- 
taste for turning back. 

LESS WORK TO REAR QUEENS THAN TO GET 

THEM FROM THE POST OFFICE AND 
INTRODUCE THEM. 

It would be easier for me to rear the 
queens by some of the scientific methods, 
than to take them out of the post office, 
if they did not cost a cent. Not from any 
fault to lay to the queen breeders, but 
from the matter of economy of time and 
trouble attendant with their handling and 
introduction. 

HOW TO REQUEEN WITH VERY LITTLE LABOR. 

Suppose we go through the colonies 
and simply remove their old queens. Then 
they will set up cells. At the proper time 
we come along with a comb of larvae 
from a choice colony, and take out the 
larvae from their two best cells and dip 
into their places larvae of our own selec- 
tion. Then tear down all their cells ex- 
cept those best two. We do not need to 
examine that colony again until we expect 
to find the queen laying, and she will be 
abnost as fine a queen as can be reared 



by any method, and not more than one 
out of fifteen will get lost in mating, pro- 
viding it is directly after the honey har- 
vest or swarming season. 

In order to manage the drones so that 
the queens will mate with the drones of 
particular colonies, use drone restricting 
zinc which will permit the queens to pass. 
These drone guards can be furnished for 
a whole apiary for five to ten dollars, 
where, if a queen of fine stock mates with 
a poor grade drone, there may be more 
loss on the single queen than the cost of 
the whole equipment of guards. 

During or near the swarming season 
the drones will come out of the colonies 
they are reared in, and are free to mix up 
in any colonies or swarms which happen 
to please their fancy, but after the har- 
vest, and especially if there has been any 
robbing, the best colonies are on the 
watch for strangers, and drones are not 
so welcome. 

It is far easier to find the queens after 
the harvest than before, because before 
the harvest the colonies are built up to 
great numerical strength especially for 
swarming. There are two or three times 
as many bees. After swarming is past 
the queen settles down to egg laying; 
while before swarmi^^^cisi^, is gadding 
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about thinking of departure for a new 
domicile. 

The time to search for queens is from 
seven to eleven o'clock. Or, bj drum- 
ming on the hive between eleven and 
three o'clock, and then, a few minutes 
later, raising the cover, one-third to one- 
half of the queens will be found on the 
cover. If the queen is still unfound. I 
shake most of the bees on the ground and 
let them «nter the hive through queen ex- 
cluding zinc. It makes them start cells 
better. This disturbance at this time is 
no detriment. If anything, it increases 
their industry, the same as bees work 
better when recently moved to a new lo- 
cation. 

Even where our queens are reared by 
artificial methods, it is not necessary to 
occupy more than twenty or thirty min- 
utes to shake a few quarts of bees into a 
confining box, and then, the next day. we 
can use another thirty minutes to dip the 
larvae into cell cups. Then two or three 
days before the cells are ripe, remove the 
old queens and insert the cells, with the 
stub to which they are attached pushed 
down between the top bars of either story 
of the hive, and the young queen will com- 
plete the rest. 1 have figured about 1 %. 
hours for each ten queens, which is about 
three times as much time as 1 use to do a 
like amount of work. Of course, it will 
require a few confining boxes, and feeders, 
cell bars, cell cups, dipping straws, etc., 
but these are too trivial to mention as far 
as cost goes. 

REQUEENINQ ALLOWS US TO IMPROVE ON 
STOCK. 

In 1880 I was working as a farm hand, 
and one dairyman's cows averaged $69 
per cow, while another averaged $31, 
and another $17, in the same season, 
and the cream sold to the same butter 
factory. This difl'erence was caused 
mainly by selection of cows and breeding 
to a line of excellence. In an apiary al- 
lowed to run at random, there will be five 
or SIX queens which will fail almost en- 
tirely, and we will not be able to detect 
their worthlessness until after we have 



spent a great deal of valuable time nurs- 
ing them along until we give them up at 
the time when their assistance would be 
of most value. Besides those which to- 
tally fizzle out, there will be about one- 
third of the apiary that is more or less 
of the convalescent sort. Colonies which 
are in proper order will almost manage 
themselves without the apiarist's attention, 
while one dead head colony will waste 
more time (in care) than is required to 
manipulate a dozen good ones; and yet a 
trifling amount of time will put the whole 
apiary on a level with the best 

The colonies having the poorest queens 
are always rearing the most drones. They 
are constantly fitting up drone cells wher- 
ever other cells can be altered, and are 
constantly thinking of supersedure of the 
queens. Their drones are mofet likely to 
fly out and meet the queens, and are ever 
drifting into the hives of the better colon- 
ies, because they are more agreeable 
habitations. This is the reason an apiary 
will breed back to black stock in so short 
a time. If the bees are all pure Italians, 
they breed toward the inferior stock with- 
out the apiarist's knowledge. Intensity of 
color, whether black or yellow, indicates 
weakness in constitution. A colony that 
is far above the average is a sport, or, an 
over exertion of Nature, and weak progeny 
is sure to follow as the result of the over 
exertion. If the sporty qualities were in- 
herited, the case would be changed, but it 
is merely a more rapid using up of the 
vital principle. The same method of op- 
eration and the same force as a chemical 
battery. The battery can be worked to a 
finish in a week, or, by regulation, it can , 
last a year. 

As some cows run to milk, and others 
to beef, also some bees run to honey and 
others to brood. In breeding from selec- 
tion, we soon get a number of what we 
should consider perfect colonies. If we 
breed wholly from a particular one or two, 
they may be monstrosities or sports, but 
it would be hard to go amiss with several. 
An average colony might be a sport from 
a poorer colony. Irregularities come as 
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the result of crossingf of breeds, but the 
continuation of breeding will eliminate 
irregularities. Selection is the only sure 
means of improvement Improvement by 
crossing of breeds is no more than a com- 
bination of characteristics, and, in time, 
will breed downward until the line set by 
environment is reached. 

A good queen well mated is easily 
worth ten or twenty dollars, in the aver- 
age locality, for honey production; and 
the fewer of them we have the more their 
value is enhanced; that is, we have more 
use for their good qualities. If we cannot 
spare the time to make every queen good, 
we can begin with the poorest and work 
along as far as our time will admit. As 
Uie:e is only a short time during the year 
when the best queens can be reared, we 
should look ahead and study to have other 
operations out of the way at that time. 

Poor bees cannot be counter balanced 
by keeping more colonies, as suggested 
on page 309, because expert bee keeping 
cannot afford to do a low grade of manip- 
ulating. It requires only a few moments 
to produce a queen which is capable of 
being caused to turn several dollars more 
than a poor queen. By arguing for a low 
grade of manipulation, you are hiring 
yourself out at low wages. In most 
apiaries I have seen, a queen rearer could 
earn a hundred dollars a day, counted in 
after results, but ordinary hive manipulat- 
ing can be performed for $2,00 to $3.00 
per day. That requires only ox wisdom. 
What value do you put up>on the accumu- 
lation of experience? If we work as an 
ox, we will eventually think as an ox, and 
be willing to be yoked up as an ox. 

The reason honey left to ripen on the 
hives excels the general run which is 
found on the market, is because the pro- 
duction of honey has been going radically 
wrong, and if it could have gone lower it 
would have reached the limit. 

The better stock our bees are, the higher 
the quality of their products will rise, and 
a corresponding effect will be exerted on 
the consumer of it. It should not follow 
that because our finest grades of honey 



are not appreciated or recognized that we 
should drop down to a lower level of pro- 
duction. Ignorance should not displace 
knowledge and excellence. As we attain 
knowledge we should teach it to others. 
That is the true calling in life, and there 
is none who is not called, no matter what 
his vocation may be. We desire people to 
buy and consume our product but we of- 
fer not many whys and wherefores for its 
consumption. 

A NOVEL METHOD OF FINDING QUEENLESS 
COLONIES. 

On page 268 of the September Review, 
Mr. Townsend says: "Don't spend time in 
the fall hunting for queenless colonies." 
Indeed, I do not. I merely put out a few 
combs of objectionable honey in a time of 
scarcity of honey in the fields and let the 
apiary work up a rattling lively case of 
robbing. In a few hours it can be easily 
seen where the queenless colonies are. 
Not only those which are queenless will 
be attacked, but every colony of a poor 
grade of stock will have their entrance 
well "nosed" or inspected. It requires 
only a few minutes to put out the feed, 
and three or four hours later a few min- 
utes more to note the results. And the 
results are more complete, and your notes 
more accurate, than could be accom- 
plished in several days' manipulations of 
individual hives. But I do not advise such 
manipulating for the $3.00 bee-keepers, 
any more than I would trust the manage- 
ment of a flying machine to a green hand. 
There will not be any worthy colonies in- 
jured. The robbers will do their "nosing" 
at a distance where the good queens are. 
In fact the right kind of bees will "collar" 
any bees which betray any presumption 
at entrance inspection, by seizing them on 
the wing. The reason robbers nose about 
some hives more than others is because 
the inmates are poor house keepers, and, 
as would be naturally the case, poor de- 
fenders. Poor or neglected work inside 
the hives causes a fermenting, filthy stench 
to emanate, and also harbors moths, par- 
asites, bugs, etc., whictf'^lftftisSfo4W^A? 
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conditions and discouragements of the in- 
mates. 

It has been said and trans(>orted that a 
taste of ill gfotten sweets teaches bees to 
rob, and after learning they do nothing 
else. I have not found it so. It arouses 
them to greater activity, and they go to 
the fields for honey as soon as the exposed 
honey has been removed, if there- is any 
honey in the fields. May as well claim 
that a dog fed on meat would not hunt 
game. The hound that is fed meat will 
keep the trail better than without meat. 
The injury to his running is caused by 
over feeding on exclusive meat diet. The 
whole matter of his following the trail is 
the disposition to obey his master. It is 
this dis(>osition to obey, bred into animals, 
which makes them tame instead of wild. 
Those bees which drive the robbers away 
from their entrances are the easiest to 
handle without smoke. Robbers will con- 
tinue to pilfer so long as there are poor 
colonies in the apiary. It was intended 
for the survival of the fittest, and if it had 
not existed down through the ages, we 
would have no honey bees to tamper 



with. By the intervention of man, 
survival of the fittest is prevented. 



the 



CROSS BEES MAKE THE POOREST HONEY. 

Those bees which are the most vindic- 
tive in temperament, gather and subsist 
on the poorest quality of honey. They 
are less cleanly in their work, and breathe 
a more vitiated atmosphere. In conse- 
quence, they have less intellect, and care 
for their brood and combs more slovenly. 
Through their lack of reasoning they mis- 
take a jar of their hive, or a quick motion, 
as a stroke inflicted upon their own bodies. 
Strong nerves are conducive to quick 
thoughts, but slow to action because judg- 
ment steps in. Anger of bees is trans- 
mitted to their product, and thence to the 
people who eat of it. This point is not so 
trivial as it may seem, since honey is the 
most fermentable of all our foods. It is 
the nearest approach to the variety of 
ferment in our digestive juices. Without 
the immediate assistance of fermentation, 
all life or action would cease. 

Chatsworth, Calif., Nov. 16, 1907. 



Generous Passage Ways are Needed 
Lengthwise Rows of Sections. 



LOUIS F. BURGESS. 



"IN response to your recent request that 
^ your readers tell you what topics they 
are particularly interested in, 1 should 
like to say that 1 feel sure that we are 
not yet right on the separator question; 
the old practice of cutting up the super 
into little isolated sections was inveighed 
against until we had the fence separator 
offered; this has now come into quite gen- 
eral use, I judge, and it is an improve- 
ment, but a small one. The communica- 
tion needed is not so much a cross com- 



munication between the sections of par- 
allel rows, as a free communication along 
the rows themselves; so that the row of 
sections will approximate as nearly a^ 
possible to a comb. This will not only 
add to the contentment of the bees, and 
make their home more nearly what it 
would be if they planned it themselves, 
but it would cause a much more perfect 
filling of the individual sections; since the 
bees would then arrange to use them as a 
highway, traveHrjg^lif^^^^ijjpi^jQd^of a row 
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to the other. I question if the communi- 
cation crosswise would be of much addi- 
tional value if we had this longritudinal 
passa^re. Mr. J. E. Crane is well aware 
of the value of this feature in the separa- 
tor, and has for years used those v/hich 
fulfill thjs function. He uses a wood-slat 
separator made of thicker wood than is 
used in those supplied by our dealers, and 
held away from the sections by little pro- 
jections of wood so arranged that the 
bees have full passage from section to 
section; the projections holding the sepa- 
rator at a distance of about three-eighths 
of an inch from the section. He claims 
that this gives him very perfectly, filled 
sections, but such as he can still crate all 
right 1 have myself made and used for 
some years a wooden separator perfor- 



ated as are the Hyde-SchoU separators, 
and found them to give me more beauti- 
fully filled sections than I can secure in 
any other way. I think that Mr. Doolittle 
has claimed that he can perceive no dif- 
ference in value favoring the slat separa- 
tor over the solid one; and that he did not 
find any advantage in wood over tin. If 
this is so. would not the ideal separator 
be one mostly of tin, provided with such 
wooden end bars as would enable them to 
be bunched up closely with the section 
holders, emd with small projections, like 
knife-edges, to hold them from the junc- 
tion edges of the sections? These could 
be quickly cleaned by immersion in hot 
water; some of the present fences are 
quite hard to clean. 

Danbury, Conn., Sept. 29. 1907. 



^^'^^^r^iim^f^^^^^ 



The Difference in Amount of Honey 
Two Colonies May Store. 



E. L. BUSSEY. 



WHY v^rill two colonies of bees of like 
strength show a difference of fifty 
per cent in amount of surplus stored ? 

Among bee-keepers this is a question 
that is continually coming up. 

I have found that the amount of brood 
a colony contains is one of the chief causes 
of this difference, and in the following I 
shall attempt to prove that it is a fact. 

Taking, for instance, two colonies of 
equal strength, both with tfood, young 
queens, and taking into consideration the 
fact that if there be effect the cause is 
surely present, we will proceed to investi- 
gate the two colonies for any conditions 
which may cause the effect 

We find one colony with eight combs of 
brood, and one colony with four. The 
two colonies are in the same apiary and 
have the same chance for forage. Now, 



if there be enough honey coming in to sup- 
ply No. 1, with eight frames of brood, No. 
2, with four frames of brood, having only 
half the brood to feed, should lay up just 
half of the amount it gathers. 

If No. 1 uses four pounds per day to 
supply its brood, No. 2 lays up two pounds 
of surplus. 

These deductions show 100 per cent, 
so why be surprised at 50 ? 

To go further, colony No. 2, having only 
half the brood of No. 1, will need only 
half the force of nurse bees; so that leaves 
one-fourth more bees to go to the field. 
This one-fourth should gather just one- 
half as much as the one-half, which 
would be two pounds. Add this to the 
total, which makes four pounds for No. 2, 
against nothing for No. 1 . 

True enough some ^t^cii(i^f|^Jt^U^i^ 
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the flow is a long one. No. 1 , having more 
brood, will get to be the Strongest, and in 
the end come out ahead. 

Yes, but it is not so. 

In actual practice No. 2 will gradually 
get stronger, while No. 1 gets a hive full 
of sealed brood, and being of a mind to 
still further increase their brood, the bees 
finding themselves cramped for room in 
this direction, will either swarm or sulk. 

This is the reason that the more prolific 
races, such as Syrians. Cyprians, or Car- 
niolans, in many cases fail to do as well 
as Italians. 

Either one of these first three races will 
breed to the limit, and are inclined to 
carry far more brood to the amount of 
bees contained in the colony than do the 
Italians. 

Knowing this, I have been able to mani- 
pulate these prolific bees so as to get a 
great deal more honey than was usually 
obtained when they were managed as are 
the Italians. 

Uvalde, Texas, Oct. 26, 1907. 

lOne of the secrets of successful honey 
production is the securing of a great army 



of workers of the right age at the right 
time — when the main harvest is on — and 
then giving them little else to do except 
to gather the honey. 

In our Northern Michigan apiaries, the 
flow from berries lasts from a month to 
six weeks. Previous to this there is some 
honey from maple and wild cherry. Upper 
stories full of comb are put on as soon a^ 
needed, and the queen allowed full swing 
at first. This greatly discourages swarm- 
ing; but at the opening of the harvest 
from berries, queen excluders are put on 
next to the lower story, care being taken 
that the queens are below. This curtails 
the production of brood, confining it to 
the lower story, and, as it hatches m the 
upper story, the bees fill these combs with 
honey. More stories of combs are added, 
as needed, sometimes as many as four in 
all, but no more brood is produced than 
can be reared in the lowest story. 

I am fully convinced that, in my local- 
ity, much honey is lost by allowing the 
unlimited production of brood after the 
opening of the main flow. See the article 
by Mr. Gravenhorst in the December 
Review, 1 907.— Editor.] 
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Foreign subscribers, except those in 
Cuba, Mexico, Porto Rico and Hawaii, 
will please send $1.24 when renewing. 
The 24 cents extra are for postage. 



L. D. Townsend is having his first ex- 
perience with the cellar wintering of bees. 
He has 300 colonies in a cellar 1 5x32 
feet and eight feet in height. The ther- 
mometer has remained at 49 degrees ever 
since the bees were put in. on the 6th of 
November. Bees remain quiet. 

Our own bees, both here at Flint, and 
in the North, are wintering perfectly. 



Canadian subscribers will please send 
$1.10 when renewing their subscriptions. 
The extra ten cents is required for the 
postage that now must be paid by putting 
stamps upon the papers when mailing 
them. 

The Western Honey Producers will hold 
their annual convention, Thursday, Feb. 
6th, at Science Hall, in the Sioux City 
Library Building, Sixth and Douglas Sts. 
There will be sessions commencing at 
9:00 A. M., 2:00 P. M. and 7:30 P. M. 
There will be an interesting program, and 
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a cordial invitation is extended to all bee 
keepers. 



The Mild Winter presages the success- 
ful winteringr of a lot of bees. The last 
two seasons have been none the best; 
not many supplies were sold; bee keepers 
"bought light;" and, should the coming 
season prove a good one, the demand for 
supplies will probably be better than it 
has in some time. Dealers and manu- 
facturers, as well as bee-keepers, would 
do well to keep these points in mind. 



I am ^d to see you teaching the love 
of labor and interest in our work. That I 
consider the first and most im(>ortant ele- 
ment of success. We have heard too 
much of trials, and tribulations, and trou- 
bles, and *tt\\s low ground of sorrow;" 
and too little of the joy of living. This old 
world seems to me a right pleasant place 
to sojourn; the very school we need; and 
labor is necessary to our unfold ment, and 
it does me good to see a bee journal 
preaching the Gospel of Joy.— W. C. Fur- 
nas. 



^P^^^^^P nmX 



Co-operative Experiments in bee-keep- 
ing might be productive of much good— 
could do much to settle disputed points. 
At the late Michigan State convention, 
the members were asked to experiment 
by putting a wedge-shaped piece under 
each side of a hive, thus raising the front 
of the hive about ^ of an inch, and lead- 
ing the in-coming workers to reach the 
upper part of the hive by climbing its 
sides, instead of going up in the center. 
In addition a perforated separator is to be 
used outside of the outside rows of sec- 
tions. The idea is to get a great mass of 
bees on the outside of the outside row of 
sections, thus securing their early com- 
pletion. 

The Review is not simply 52 pages of 
print without a soul. Behind it there is a 
living, breathing man; a bee keeper with 



hopes and fears, and desires and ambi- 
tions, very much in line with the readers 
of the Review. He can feel for them and 
with them, and wishes to help them. If 
you have bee keeping troubles, or suc- 
cesses, tell them to the editor of the Re- 
view. He will help you if he can; if not, 
he will try and find some one who can. 
Let the Review readers feel themselves 
members of one great family, and the Re- 
view as a home roof under which all may 
gather and receive advice, encouragement 
and sympathy. 
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Detroit Secures the National Convention. 

By a unanimous vote, the executive 
committee of the National Bee Keepers' 
Association has decided to hold the next 
annual convention in the City of Detroit, 
Michigan. The exact date has not been 
decided, but it will be after the hot, dusty, 
busy season has past, and before the cold 
of winter has come— in those glorious 
days that come only in the autumn. 

The National Association has met in 
Detroit only once, nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, but this meeting was well 
attended— practical, enthusiastic and har- 
monious. 

The majority of bee keeping specialists, 
those who attend conventions, live in the 
northeastern part of the United States 
and in Canada, and Detroit is very nearly 
the geographical center of that district. 
It is easily reached from the middle South, 
from the East, from the middle West, and 
from Ontario, hence a great crowd of 
practical men can be gathered at that 
point. 

W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec. N. B. K. A. 



tf^««^^tf^tf«ir« 



The Help That May Come From Reading. 
I was making out a check the other day 
when my wife came up and looked over 
my shoulder, and, with a woman's curi- 
osity, asked: "What's that for?" I ex- 
plained that it was to pay for periodicals 
that 1 wished to subscribe for this year. 
"Why, Will Hutchinsoajf^ed^^ exclaimed, 
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**$ 12.90 for papers and mafirazines !" 
"Yes," I replied, "it was $18.00, but I cut 
out the Scientific American and its sup- 
plement because I thought I could do 
without it, but 1 would really like to have 
it.*' I then explained that there were the 
regular photographic magazines, the 
printers' journals, those devoted to adver- 
tising, etc. There were only two that I 
felt that I could do without The Buffalo 
Express and Collier's Weekly. The Buf- 
falo Express (the weekly edition) is full of 
reproductions of excellent photographs, 
while the editorials in Collier's are so 
fresh, vigorous, and spirited, that I felt 
that the reading of them might have 
some influence upon my work in that di- 
rection. Mrs. Hutchinson finally admitted 
that it was probably all right but it had 
struck her as a large amount to pay for 
reading matter, especially when there 
were so many exchanges came into the 
house, and some of them were scarcely 
more than glanced at. 

I doubt if there is one in ten who gets 
all of the benefit out of reading matter 
that might be gotten. Within reasonable 
bounds, I doubt if a man could subscribe 
for too many periodicals, providing the 
selection was a wise one. I feel certain 
that a large share of my success can be 
attributed to the periodicals that I have 
read. Take advertising, for instance: 
More than one customer has said: "If 
your queens are half as good as your ad- 
vertisements of them, I'll be satisfied." 
More than one purchaser of honey has 
written: "I could fairly taste that honey 
when I read your advertisement." It is 
quite usual for a new subscriber to say In 
his order: "1 have been reading your ad- 
vertisements of the Review for a long 
time; and I can resist no longer." I don't 
mention these things in a boastfut spirit 
but to call attention to the fact that for 
years, 1 have been reading the journals 
devoted to advertising. 1 have learned 
the reasons why some men failed, and 
others succeeded. 

For years 1 have been reading nearly 
all of the photographic journals, and many 



of the books on the subject and the Re- 
view has been given credit for having 
illustrations that pretty nearly equal those 
in the high grade magazines. 

Years ago, before I began publishing 
the Review, I read every one of the bee 
keeping journals, and found it profitable 
to do so. Sometimes one little item was 
worth dollars and dollars to me. 

Once in my life I was called upon to 
bear heavy burdens. It was hard work 
to keep up, mentally, physically or finan- 
cially. About that time I began reading 
the Success Magazine, and it cheered, and 
encouraged, and filled me with hope; en- 
abled me to persevere until Time, the great 
healer, had lightened my. load. 

If I were a farmer 1 should read all of 
the leading agricultural journals, and all 
of the books upon any special subject in 
which I was particularly interested. Let 
a man's profession be what it may, he 
ought to gather all possible information 
from every available source. Nothing is 
truer than "knowledge is power." 

There is still another point: It is all 
right for technical journals to give specific 
directions for performing certain opera- 
tions, but it is not for these alone that 
they are useful. They are fully as valu- 
able for the suggestions that they bring 
to the mind. The first hint or "seed 
thought" of many a plan, or scheme, has 
come to my mind from the reading of 
some article that may have had very 
little bearing upon the subject To get 
this first thought the fundamental idea, 
is the most difficult— working out the de- 
tails is comparatively easy. Many a use- 
ful idea will come to you if you read the 
right kind of literature, and think as well 
as read. 

All of the bee journals and a dozen or 
more of the leading farm papers come to 
me as exchanges; then I am a regular 
subscriber to the following: Camera, 
Camera Craft American Photography, 
National Printer Journalist Inland Printer, 
The Editor, Printers* Ink, Success, Youths'' 
Companion. Ladies' Home Journal, Sat- 
urday Evening|>^|^^u^^^0g^press, and 
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Collier's Weekly. Besides this. I often go 
into the news depot, and "browse around," 
for an hour or two. If I find anything 
that 1 care for, 1 buy it. 

Now let no /nan get the idea that, in or- 
der to succeed, he has only to subscribe 
for a lot of magazines. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. They can* simply 
,be made an aid to success. If wisely 
chosen, carefully read, and the contents 
thoroughly digested, they can be made a 
powerful help; and the man who neglects 
them because of their cost is "penny wise 
and pound foolish." 

Just a word more: I work only by day- 
light. I have found that I accomplish 
just as much, yes more, if, when the even- 
ing- lamps are lighted, I pass the time 
reading aloud to my wife. 



Subjects That Review Readers Wish Dis- 
cussed. 

Last September I asked my readers to 
let me know what particular subjects 
they would like discussed. The list is de- 
cidedly practical and interesting, and 
reads as follows:— 

Which is the best comb honey super, 
and why ? 

How can we make rapid increase the 
most profitably ? 

What is the cause and cure for pollen 
being stored in sections ? 

How can we best hold frames and hives 
true and square while nailing them up ? 

Give the comparative merits of the dif- 
ferent varieties of bees and their crosses? 

How much can be learned of the condi- 
tions of a colony from outside indications ? 

Give the comparative advantages and 
disadvantages of shipping comb honey by 
freight or by express. 

What should be included, or mentioned. 
in a contract between parties renting bees ? 

What is the best management for the 
productk)n of honey with only white clover 
as a source of nectar ? 



building, and the relation of the same to 
honey production. 

How deep from glass to floor ought a 
solar wax extractor be mads to secure 
the best results ? 

Is it practical to winter bees success- 
fully m a building wholly above the ground? 

Is it possible for some bee-keepers to 
profitably improve the honey producing 
capacity of their localities ? 

Give the needed size of a bee cellar in 
proportion to the number of colonies it is 
to contain. 

What is the best method of getting 
honey out of cappings— by draining, or by 
pressure, or how ? 

Get Mr. L. E. Mercer to describe his 
wax press and his method of melting cap- 
pings. 

Shall we buy bees, or build up a smaller 
number of colonies, when bees are wanted 
to start an out apiary ? 

Which is preferable at an out yard, a 
small house, or an extracting house on 
wheels ? Would like to hear from R. T. 
Rhees, of Utah 

How can foundation be used in brood 
frames, without wiring, yet have no sag- 
ging ? Get Mr. E. W. Alexander to an- 
swer. 

Give the comparative advantages and 
disadvantages of comb and extracted 
honey productbn. Would like to hear 
from R. L. Taylor. 

What is the best and most simple way 
for the ordinary bee keeper to r^ar any 
extra queens that may be needed ? 

What is the best method of securing the 
shallow extracting combs to be used at 
the sides of comb honey supers, a Ja 
Town send ? 

Give the comparative advantages and 
disadvantages of queen excluders in the 
production of extracted honey in out yards. 

Those who have had experience in 
wintering and springing bees protected 
with tarred felt are asked to report- give 
their experience and views. 

How can we requeen an apiary to the 
best advantage, when producing either 
comb or extracted honey, and not lessen 
the working force nor lose any surplus ? 



Tell all about wax secretion and comb Give the comparative advantages |^M^ 
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disadvantages of shallow and deep ex- 
tractingr supers. Would like to have Mr. 
Facey give his experience nrwre in detail 
than he has. 

Can the "feeding back" of extracted 
honey to secure the completion of unfin- 
ished sections, or to produce comb honey, 
be made profitable, and, if so, how ? 



How can we improve our bees by 
breeding? How shall we select the 
foundation stock ? Will stock deteriorate, 
or "run out" if left to itself? Shall we 
breed "in and in." depending upon selec- 
tion for improvement, or is it desirable to 
introduce new blood occasionally, and, if 
so. how often ? Is anything gained by 
crossing varieties ? Is there any truth in 



the statement that bees lose their vigor 
in the South ? 

Now, let every reader of the Review 
write who can throw any light upon any 
of the foregoing subjects. If it can be 
told upon a postal card, well and good; if 
not, then use more space— all that is 
needed*, if it takes several pages. 1 will 
not only thank you, but pay you liberally- 
in cash, for anything that you send that I 
consider good enough to publish. Still 
further, don't let the good work step 
here; if there are other subjects that you 
would like discussed, send them in, and I 
will publish another list later. 
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MOISTURE IN THE. CELLAR. 

How to Remove It and Yet Retain the 
Heat. 

An advertisement in the back part of 
this issue of the Review explains why 
moisture in a cellar is the equal of a low 
temperature. It also tells one way of 
making the atmosphere less damp. Of 
course, ventilation will carry off the mois- 
ture, but, as usually employed, it also al- 
lows the escape of heat. To get rid of 
the moisture, and yet retain the heat, is a 
problem not easily solved, but Mr. L. A. 
Aspinwall gave a plan, in a private con- 
versation at the late Michigan convention, 
and Mr. R. F. Holtermann reports it as 
follows in Gleanings: — 

Mr. Aspinwall told me that, if I would 
build a bee-cellar, I should make a por- 
tion of the floor above of strips, with 
spaces between; upon this, put a thin 
muslin cloth, and over this fairly fine 
planer-shavings or chafP, say to the thick- 
ness of three inches. In this way the 
moisture can escape from the cellar through 



the shavings and yet the warmth of the 
cellar be largely retained. When I was 
home I made a frame of lumber four in- 
ches wide, a little longer and wider than 
the cellar trapdoor. Over this frame I 
stretched a piece of cheese-cloth strength- 
ened by bands of strong cloth. The 
cloth was put on under the side, and the 
planer-shavings into the tray until no 
light could be seen from below through 
the shavings, when all was placed over 
the trapdoor opening to the cellar. If the 
temperature of the cellar gets too low I 
will add to the thickness of the shavings. 
In this way I feel sure I shall get rid of a 
lot of moisture with a minimum loss of 
heat. 



5UCCE55FUL ADVLRTI5INO. 



In Order to Attain It a Man Must Have 
Nerve and Courage and a Will- 
ingness to Wait 



Many of the advertisers in the bee 
keeping line could, with profit, take les- 
sons from that prince of advertisers. 
Cyrus K. Curtis, the publisher of the La- 
dies' Home Jc^e^tty^lBdjtJg. Saturday 
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Evening Post Agricultural Advertising 
prints the account of a recent interview 
with Mr. Curtis. Among other things, the 
reporter asked Mr. Curtis why he con- 
tinued, month after month, to labor with 
manufacturers, and others, trying to se- 
cure their advertising. In part, Mr. Cur- 
tis replied as follows: — 

There are thousands of manufacturers 
who ought to begin advertising. Many 
of them know it, but they hate to spend 
the money, and it takes a long time to get 
their courage up to the sticking point, and 
that's the reason why we keep at them. 
The trouble with many of them is that 
they want to feel absolutely sure of get- 
ting two dollars back immediately for 
every dollar spent Their faith in the fu- 
ture IS rather weak. They wish they 
were in the same position as the larger 
advertiser, and hope some time to get 
there; but their back-bone is nothing but 
a wish-bone. They are timid, they lack 
nerve, and are afraid of risking a dollar 
for a future benefit; and with many it 
takes a long time for them to digest the 
facts and reasons we put before them. 
And if we didn't keep continually at it we 
would probably lose the effect of all that 
has gone before. 

Mr. Curtis* concluding paragraph is al- 
so worth reading and heeding just now. 
It reads as follows: — 

The recent financial flurry is a very 
small matter compared to a real panic. 
In the next two or three months we will 
be laughing at the timid and nervous 
creatures who Uanked their fires and let 
steam run down, for when they start up 
again they will find their competitors far 
ahead. The advertiser who goes right 
ahead will have a tremendous advantage 
over those who curtail their energies at 
the present time. A man who shuts ofP 
steam comes to a standstill, while the 
man who goes ahead will be out of sight 
in a short time. 



MIXED FARMING. 



Some of the Results That Come When 
the Combinations are Unfavorable. 



I read, recently, in an agricultural jour- 
nal, an account of how a man succeeded, 
or didn*t succeed, with some sheep; and 
his experience reminded me very much of 



the experience of many men who embark 
in bee keeping. Here is a graphic account 
of a useful lesson: — 

Two years ago I had an attack of sheep 
fever, so I bought a flock of 2 1 ewes and 
a buck, costing me about $5 apiece. I 
had no experience in sheep raising, but I 
soon began to learn, and one of the first 
things 1 learned was that I had half a 
dozen old ewes in the flock that would 
need special care if I wintered them, so 1 
traded the culls to a man who thought he 
jcould do something with them, for two 
calves, a pup (1 afterwards had the cur 
shot) and a few other small articles. I 
had supposed that sheep would thrive on 
a little of most anything, but I soon learned 
that unless they are starved to it they 
will pick the leaves from clover hay and 
eat only the finest of the timothy, leaving 
the coarse stuff to waste. When the 
lambs came, in February and March, 
some of them were so stupid they didn't 
know enough to nurse. Every little lamb 
1 found in the flock 1 was almost sure of 
another $6 added to my fortune, but 
when the breeding season was over and 1 
had 8 lambs left from 16 ewes, my fever 
began to abate. I then bought 1 j4 miles 
of woven wire fence, and I supposed that 
1 would have no more trouble with them 
when 1 turned them into pasture, but after 
shearing, cold storms would come up and 
I would have to look them up and drive 
them in the shed. Then when the pasture 
got short they would push under the fence 
where a hog would scarcely go, and I 
would have to run after them constantly 
to keep them where they belonged. 
Bought a buck, but he would insist on 
pushing under the fence and going to a 
neighbor's flock, so when a rival buck 
backed up and charged on him with such' 
force it knocked him down and almost 
senseless, I had to kill him, and now when 
I sold my eight lambs in the fall for about 
$25 I had almost recovered from my 
fever. Later they stripped the bark off 
some of my young trees, and that settled 
it In the spring 1 got rid of the rest of 
my flock fairly well, and am satisfied 
that sheep are not for a man already over 
rushed with work and short of help. 

There is no question but what sheep 
are an excellent stock to have upon many 
farms; and some farmers are of such a 
make-up, and so situated, that bee-keep- 
ing may be profitably added to their list 
of occupations, but the above farmer 
summed up the whole thing in his con- 
cluding sentence. 3i|)fed3ns^rV3lt*^^ldC- 
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gaged in a business that is capable of 
profitably absorbing all of his capital, 
energies and time, is very foolish to add 
some other branch with the hope of there- 
by making more money. Only publishers, 
supply dealers, and inspectors of apiaries, 
realize how many men there are who dip 
into bee keeping a year or two, and then 
drop out, just as the above farmer drop- 
ped the keeping of sheep, and for about 
the same reasons. 



5UCCL55. 

There are Many Kinds of Success, and the 

Making of Money May Not Be 

the Most Important. 

The Review has had quite a little to say 
in regard to success, particularly of the 
plans that must be followed to reach a 
financial success, but it realizes that there 
are other kinds of successes before which 
even great fortunes pale into insignificance, 
and there came to this office, recently, a 
circular, from some paper dealer, that 
contained a little slip telling so beautifully 
of the highest kind of success, that the 
Review takes pleasure in laying it before 
its readers. Here is what it said: — 

He has achieved success who has lived 
well, laughed often and loved much; who 
has gained the respect of intelligent men 
and the love of little children; who has 
filled his niche and accomplished his task; 
who has left the world better than he 
found it. whether by an improved poppy, 
a perfect poem or a rescued soul; who 
has never lacked an appreciation of earth's 
beauty or failed to express it; who has 
always looked for the best in others and 
given the best he had; whose life was an 
mspiration; whose memory a benediction. 



THE WLLL5 5Y5TLM. 

Its Advantages and Disadvantages, and in 

What Ways it Resembles the Modern 

"Plurality of Queens" System. 



In his "Stray Straws" in Gleanings for 
January 1st, Dr. Miller says:- 



The plural-queen system is pronounced 
a success, page 1,555, with perforated 
zinc. What advantage has it over the 
Wells system ? That allowed two queens 
separated by perforated wood, and was 
boomed in England a few years ago. but 
now nothing is said about it I can see 
big advantages in several unseparated 
queens in one hive, but with the excluder 
I don't believe there is anything in it. 

Commenting upon the foregoing. Editor 
Root says:— 

Why ? In the Wells system there was 
no intermingling of the bees, and each lot 
of bees with their queen had a separate 
entrance. In fact the Wells idea was lit- 
tle more than a tenement hive, having two 
colonies, each sharing the warmth of the 
other. In the perforated -zinc plan the 
queens only are separated; but the bees 
mingle all together. In this respect the 
colony principle is more perfectly de- 
veloped. As one strong colony is better 
than several small ones, so the perfor- 
ated-zinc plan ought to be better than the 
Wells system. 

Bro. Root is correct regarding the Wells 
system, with one exception, and that is 
when the supers are put on, the bees from 
each queen mingle freely. First a sheet 
of perforated zinc is put on that covers 
both hives, then a long super covering 
both hives is put in place, and the bees 
from both hives unite in the super and 
store their surplus in common, like one 
colony. 

Mr. Samuel Simmins, in his "Modern 
Bee Farm," devotes one chapter to the 
Wells system, and, in view of the interest 
developed in the dual queen plans, it may 
not be amiss to quote a little from that 
chapter. In telling of the disadvantages 
of the system, he says: — 

The extra labor required throughout as 
well as more cumbersome hives; the use 
of perforated zinc also being a neces- 
sity; while the greater inclination to 
swarm, together with the fact that both 
lots with their respective queens go out 
at the same time, will sadly inconvenience 
many who attempt to carry out the plan. 

It seems that Mr. Wells pitted five double 
colonies against five single-queen colonies, 
and the showing was decidedly in favor 
of the double hives, but Mr. Simmins ar- 
gues in favor 5^|.^^^^jr^g^fef€^f<^« ^^ 
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from two queens, leaving only one queen. 
On this point he says:— 

The Wells plan can hardly stand against 
this more simple and reliable practice 
which many bee-keepers seem to have 
lost si^rht of; but it should at least bring 
more forcibly to their notice the undeni- 
ably fa^t that none but the most powerful 
colonies are really profitable; and that 
because at the right time the working 
force is far in excess of the number of 
young who require constant attention and 
make heavy demands upon the incon.ing 
stores. 

hi closing the chapter, Mr. Simmins 
gives the following caution:— 

It should be remembered that, the su- 
pers being removed, the upper part of the 
hive is again closed by replacing the quilt, 
thus there are again two separate stocks. 
Should the supers remain until late in the 
year, or the two queens be left at the 
heather, the almost certain result will be 
that the bees unite into one body on one 
side of the division board, and at the same 
time destroy or leave the other queen to 
her fate. 

I would be the last man to wish to stand 
in the way of progress or enterprise, but 
it is my belief that all of this experiment- 
ing and writing about plurality of queens 
will end in nothing practical. I can't see 
enough advantages to balance the labor 
and cost. It looks to me like one those 
things that are possible but not profitable. 



THE MAIN 5TLM 

Turn the Whole Strength to That, and Not 
Waste it on 5ide Shoots. 

I presume few of my readers realize 
how 1 am sometimes tempted by side- 
issues. 

How I would enjoy taking a piece of 
wild land in Northern Michigan, clearing 
it up, and planting it out to an apple or- 
chard. The soil and climate are adapted 
to the raising of apples, and I should 
study the business just as I have bee- 
keeping. For many years I have wanted 
to do this very thing. 

Then photography appeals to me very 
strongly. I know of no occupation more 
congenial to my tastes, and there are so 



many ways in which it may be made to 
lead to wealth and fame, that I often find 
myself exclaiming: "If I didn't have the 
Review, I would go into that" 

Job printing is another business that I 
have kept out of only by a severe strug- 
gle. How I should delight in getting the 
best of type, presses, materials, and work- 
men, and building up a business in the 
finest kinds of artistic printing. 

Perhaps you will think that the editor- 
ial harness galls and chafes. Not so. I 
enjoy the work as I have enjoyed no 
other, and should feel lost without it, but 
my makeup is such that so many other 
things appeal to me. I know, however* 
that I can never hope for success if I 
spread myself out over all creation; I 
must concentrate my energies. I have 
branched out so far as to own and help 
manage several apiaries, but I did this 
only when convinced that such a course 
would really help me to become a better 
bee-keeping editor. 

All these thoughts were brought more 
forcibly to my mind by a little clipping 
from the Chicago Record-Herald that 
Mr. E. L. Hall, of Western Michigan, 
knowing something of my views, was 
kind enough to bring to me at the late 
Michigan baa-kespsrs' convention. This 
clipping expresses my views so beautifully 
that I reproduce it. It reads as follows: 

Eliminate the things that don't count. 
Put all your strength into the things that 
do. That's the way to make a real suc- 
cess in any line. 

In a florist's shop the other day I saw 
a vase of great shaggy chrysanthemums 
nearly as big as your head. My thoughts 
fiew back a few years and brought to 
mind the small and insignificant chrysan- 
themums we had then, not much bigger 
than a daisy, but with a great many 
stems and fiowers on one plant. Now we 
have bigger ones than were even dreamed 
of then. It was found that by cutting off 
some of the branches and forcing all the 
growth into one stem it would produce a 
splendid flower worthy of the admiration 
of all. 

Many persons wonder why they don't 
amount to more than they do. They 
know they have good stuff in them, that, 
they are sincere, energetic.by ^WW^Iff 
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and have ample op(>ortunities. But they 
feel that they are not maMing satisfactory 
headway in any particular line. 

Let them trim some of the useless 
branches. The men who have made the 
real successes have done so. and have 
thrown the whole force of their lives into 
the development of thingrs that were es- 
sential to the kind of success they desired. 
They have not prided themselves on the 
number but on the quality of their 
branches. They have not dissipated their 
time by taking part in every by-play that 
claimed their attention, but have culti- 
vated the main stem. 



BOTTLING LXTRACTLD HONLY. 



There is a Bi$ Field Here for Bes Keepers 
Living Near Cities or Large Towns. 

Durinfif the last few months, and espec- 
ially since my visit to the Coveyou bot- 
tling establishment, 1 have thought much 
of the great field there is in bottling ex- 
tracted honey for the retail trade. Bee 
keepers and bee journals ought to do all 
possible to encourage this branch of the 
business. It keeps large quantities of honey 
from going to the great trade centers, 
thus relieving those markets, and it brings 
honey to the attention of many people 
Who might otherwise never become con- 
sumers. Nearly every bee keeper has 
leisure in the winter months, when there 
is the greatest demand for honey, and, if 
properly located, could bottle and sell, not 
only their own crops, but those of others. 
The days when extracted honey was a 
drug on the market have passed, never to 
return, if we continue to produce a well 
ripened, strictly first class article, and 
followed along correct lines, the bottling 
of honey could be made very profitable 
by many bee keepers. Right m this line 
there is a short, but excellent, editorial in 
a recent issue of Gleanings, that reads as 
follows:— 

A recent canvass made in one of our 
large cities showed that little or nothing 
was being done with the bottling trade for 
extracted honey. While comb honey was 
fairly well represented in the retail gro- 
ceries they had no liquid honey to speak 



of. We are in a position to know that the 
same condition exists in many of our other 
large cities. It only goes to show that 
much more of extracted might be disposed 
of, and what a field there is for individual 
bee-keepers to bottle their own honey, es- 
pecially if they are near a large city or 
town. This would have the effect of in- 
creasing enormously the consumption of 
extracted, and at the same time have a 
tendency to advance prices. 

It is not because good bottled honey 
would not sell, but because none is offered. 
Before the new National pure-food law 
went into effect the market was injured 
and practically killed by adulterated goods 
masquerading under the name of "Pure 
Honey," or "Farm Honey." 

Mr. Selser, of Philadelphia. Mr. Weber, 
of Cincinnati. Mr. Pouder, of Indianapolis, 
and some others, have demonstrated that 
pure goods will sell, and bring fairly re- 
munerative prices. What these men have 
done for their respective cities others can 
do. There was never a better tinne to 
develop the bottling trade than now. 

Always put up a fine table honey, well 
ripened, and then be careful not to spoil a 
good trade, once worked up, by putting 
out inferior honey. We know of one case 
where a bottler having a fine trade prac- 
tically ruined it by putting out an off 
grade of pure honey. It was off in body 
and color, and now he can not sell honey 
that is first-class. 



WRITING FOR PUBLICATION. 

Some Suggestions that May Be Followed 
With Profit. 

Of 100 men engaged in apiculture, 
probably 99 of them are better bee keep- 
ers than they are writers. This is only 
natural, as. to a certain extent, writing 
must be learned the same as any other 
business. There are, however, a few 
mechanical details in which many might 
make improvements, especially in the 
writing materials used. So many use the 
cheapest, most flimsy kind of paper, then 
write with a poor pencil. I am often led 
to exclaim: **I wish lead pencils were 
never invented ! ' Get some good, thick, 
white paper, some black ink, and a good 
new pen. then take some pains to write 
in a legible manner. On this point I am 
Digitized by VjUUV IC 
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gomg^ to quote part of a paragraph that 
recently appeared in The Editor. It is as 
follows :~ 

There is only one invariable rule for 
legibility, and that is so absurdly simple that 
1 should hesitate to give it, were it not so 
universally d isregarded. That rule is : give 
to every letter so distinct a shape that you 
could recognize it easily if it stood alone. 
We little realize until we have looked into 
the matter how utterly dependent are most 
of the characters we make on the char- 
acters with which they are associated. 
Try it once, my respected reader, with 
your own manuscript and see if you could 
recognize your m's, and n's, and o's, and 
h*s, and s's, and r's, if they were running 
loose. It is not so easy as we are apt to, 
imagine to give every letter without fail 
its proper individuality. 

Of course, a type written manuscript is 
the most legible of all, but if the writer 
will use good paper, pen and ink, and take 
pains to form the letters perfectly, there 
will be little trouble on the score of legi- 
biUty. 

It is not to be expected that every one 
who writes for the bee papers will take a 
course in grammar or rhetoric, if deficient 
in those branches, but there are a few 
hints that the beginner may follow with 
profH, and 1 think editor Root of Glean- 
ings gives one of the most important in 
the following:-- 

We wish to offer a suggestion. When 
you desire to describe a process, method, 
or device, be sure that you make a clear, 
clean-cut description, describing the pro- 
cess, method, or device, leaving all other 
explanatory matter to be stated later. A 
short time ago we read over a description 
of a process in which the author interject- 
ed explanatory matter at each step of the 
operation. When we had finished reading 
the whole we had to go over it a second 
and third time before we could clearly 
separate the explanations from the actual 
thing that was being described. First 
describe the thing itself briefly, then re- 
peat putting in the explanations. By so 
doing the reader has a birdseye view at 
the start and when he comes to the ex- 
planations they serve to elucidate and not 
confuse. 

I think that every editor of a bee jour- 
nal has the same experience as that of 
Bro. Root A writer will start in to de- 
scribe a hive, a super, a queen cage, or a 
process. After describing one part or 



feature, he will begin to explain why it is 
thus or so, and how foolish are bee keep- 
ers for ignoring this point etc., for a page 
or two. By the time he. again begins the 
explanation of the second part or step, it 
requires an effort on the part of the mind 
to go back and bring up the part first 
described. And so it goes on to the end 
of the article; when, more than likely, he 
calls to mind some important feature that 
ought to have appeared earlier in the ar- 
ticle, but is now tacked on the end. There 
is only one thing to do with such an arti- 
cle, and that is to wholly re-write it; 
som.ething that happens oftener m this 
office than many readers would imagine. 
Let me say, however, that if the article 
contains the ideas, we editors are more 
than willing to put tham into shape, it's 
ideas we are after, rather than fina writ- 
ing, but if you will h39d th3 abova hints 
it will save us a lot of hard work. 



BEES, QUEENS AND SUPPLIES 

We manufacture standard dovetailed bee-hires 
and supplies, cheaper than you ever bought 
before. Our Queens and Bees stand at the head 
in quality, unttsted 75c. each; $425 for 6; or 
fS.oo per doxen. Tested, |t. 25 each; |i3ooper 
dozen. Select tested, I1.50. Special prices to 
dealers and in large lots on application. Ditt- 
mer's foundation. Catalog free. 

THE BCe A HONCY COMPANY, 
WW Atohtoy, Prop. 
BMvllle, (Bm Co.) Tous, 



NO MORE 



Of those Superior Queens for sale this fall 
but I will be better fixed next year than 
ever to send out good queens promptly. 

Let us talk the matter over now while 
we think of it Write soon. 

S. F. TREGO. Swedona. iNs. 



SE CTIONS 

I will sell Sections and other bee goods 
at a big reduction until May 1 . Write me 
for prices. Catalog free. 

W. D. SOPER, 

l-08-tf JACKSON, MICH. 



Fob Sale— It will pay to pret our special proposition 
A. G. WOODMAN CO.. Grand Rapids. Mich. 
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.># VJk VJU Alt \!u VV VV >V VI. ^V> Al^ \>^J^M,^ 

V Why Bees Mix Up When ^ 

/^ --ri TT': J. T7«i__ •_ !«r 



They First Fly in 



'; The Spring and How > 

i Tt Mfl.v Rft AvniHftH :^ 



It May Be Avoided 

^ After bees have been shut in the cellar several months, they [^ 

practically lose all memory of their old location. When again "^ 

^ placed in the open air they are fairly crazy to leave the hive— i^^ 

^, to be once more on the wingr is their only thougrht They rush -^^ 

J. from their hive pell mell, griving little heed to its location. u 

^' Having enjoyed a cleansing flight, they look about for their x 

j home, and are perfectly willing to accept any hive where bees ' 

-A^ are going out or in— the bigger the crowd, the greater the attrac- \i^ 

^\ tion. •> 

j^; The bees from the hives first carried out finish their flight ^^ 

>f first, but before all are back in their hives, those from the next .V 

lot are beginning to return, and will almost invariably join the * 

^! first lot f;^ 

' This same mixing up is likely to take place in several parts "^' 

^j of the yard; and as a result, some hives are jammed full of bees, [f*. 

^y while other colonies are practically ruined by the loss of bees. ^|^^ 

k ' One plan that greatly lessens the mixing is to set the first u 

>1 hive at one corner of the yard, the next at another corner, and x 

so on, thus scattering the colonies as much as possible when ^ 

-^1 they are brought out; and the colony first brought out is quite 'A 

likely to have finished its flight before the flying bees of another 

\ set near it will begin to return. k 



>, Another plan is to carry out the colonies in the night, then iS 

all will gradually begin to fly at about the same time, and the ^ 

J^ likelihood of a mix up is greatly lessened. ^^ 



'I. 



But carrying out bees in the night is far from pleasant, and 

^ the book Advanced Bee Culture gives a simple plan of accom- !^ 

''; plishing the same results, if the bees have wintered perfectly, 'v'!^ 

s yet allows of carrying them out leisurely in the day time. This U 

> may be found in the chapter on Care of Bees in Winter; and the *h 

34 chapters of the book are crammed full of just such practical, . 

^ helpful hints as this. 'A 

Price $1.20; or with the Review one year for only $2.00. \ 

' W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. '> 

%_ I 
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Honey Quotations 

The followlnj;: nUes fcii- ffradiric; h&ney were 
ad£»pte<S by Vhe North Amen&an See-Keepers' Asso- 
ctafjon. aE the Waahiniiion meeting, ana. bo laras 
possible, quotations ara made accordme to lhe&« 
rulos : 

F*iiCY— All seciji^rvs to bs well RUed; oomb* 
stnufi:ht of even ihickne^s, oi^d fiimly attached To 
m\ four side^h, both wood and comb un&oiied by 
imTel-^rain or otherwise; sU the c^lls scaled -ruc^tl 
the row of cells mxt the wood. 

Mo. K'-All sections well fillfld, hiit oombs un- 
•iren or crooked, detached at the boUom, or wHh but 
f*w ceUs unsealed; both wood and coinb uns oiled 
^ trmvel-st^n or otherwise. 

jfi addltjou to tbls the honey is to be classified 
«ccordin« to color, usma the terms white, amber 
*rtd dark. That is, tlrere will bt "loncy white," 
"Wo, I, dark," etc. 

The prices fisven in the following quotations are 
those 4t which th e deal era &e IJ lo the £ rocers . Fro m 
ebtt&e pnc«LS must be deducted freiaht, cartage and 
«omfnission - the balAnc^g being sent to the shipper. 
ComnUsa^On is ten per ceni; eicvept that a few deal- 
ers chsTf e only five per cer^t, when A shjfment sells 
lor as much as one hundred dollars. 



KANSAS CtTY -Market firm on both honey and 
wii are 95 follows: F^ngy white * 5, 2 5 pet case. 
Wo. i white 53.00 pefcajie, white extracted 7 H cts. 
Amber extracted 7 cti., dark exii acted d ci^., bees- 
wax 25 cits. 

WALKER BREWSTER ORO. GO. 
OcL 7, 1907. K&ns«s City. Wo, 



NEW YOf?K— Tlie market is quiet, and demand \$. 
slo w . W h il e f ancy iiocks a re I n good d em and other 
ifrades flts o^ing ntigkcted. We tjLiotes 85 lollows; 

F^ncy whtie 15 els.. No. I white H cts„ 
far»cj^ amber IScts,, No. 1 amber 12 cts,. fancy 
dar* 1 1 ds.. No. 1 dark 10 ots . white e^tf acted SJ^ 
lo 9 CIS.. &mber extracted 7^ to & cts,. dark ex- 
tracied e to 7 Gts. Beaswajt 29 to 50 cts. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
Grec^nwichdi Murray Sts. 
Feti. 17» 1903. New Vork City. N, Y. 



TOLEDO" The market on all grades of comb 
Honey remains quiet, and stocks are usually large 
owing to he^vy receipts of Western honey and the 
prevailmi hifch prices. Honey is moving very 
slowly, dud we do not look tor any better flemsind 
this season. We quote as follows: 

Fancy whHe 17 to IS cts . No, I white 16 to 17 
cts*. fancy amber no demand. No- I amber no de- 
mand, f^ncy dark no demand. No. 1 dark, no de- 
mand, while extracted 8 to 9 ct5 , amber extracted 
e to 7 gls, dark amber no demand. Bees wax 36 
«o28cts. 

THE GRIGGS BROS A NICHOLS CO., 
Dec. 3. 1 §07. Toledo. Ohio. 

CmcmNATl HONilY MARKET— There is 
nollimc partjcularly new m the honey market at this 
writing: for t^smesSn m general, is quiet We are 
selttxig the veiv finest comb honey at 1 6 to 1 71ii tta. 
IMT lb Fancy, exT racked, table honey in crates of 
60-p3und cans each, at 9 to 10 cts. Amber honey 
m barrels at SJi to 7 c(s , according to tts quality. 

For good bees we X, free from dirt, we are paying 
SS as., cash, and 30 cts. In trade, delivered hers. 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
Feb- U. 08. S 1 Walnut SL. Cincinnati, Ohio. 



CHICAGO-We ^uotoas follows: 

Fancy white 16 to 17 cts,. No. 1 white IS to 15 
CIS., fancy amber 10 to IS cts.. No, 1 amber 9 to 1 
^5, whi|«e»tiact6d S to 9 cts,, amber aJtracEed 
7 to 7H tits,, dark extracted 6 to 6H cts. Beeswax 

R, A. BURNCTT AGO, 
ChLcaod, tlK Feb. 15, OS. 199 S. Water St. 



CHICAGO— There is not much activiiy at this 
wnilng in either comb or extracted honey; and, in 
order to efTeot salest concessions in price will have 
to be made Stocl^s tamed in this city are only 
normal, and we Icok for a better demand after this 
month; both in comb and extracted honey. 

Fancy while 17 cts.. No. 1 white 16 to \^^i 
cts,. No. a white 10 to 15 cts , white exitacled 7H 
Co a>4 cts. Beeswax ^8 to SO cts. 

S, T FISH AGO. 
1 S9 South Water St. 
Jan, 16, 1 907. Chicago, ML 



Situation Wanted 

I lave worked at bee ketpinfc atoui 26 years, and 
my sens have worked with me since fr;any ye&rs. 
One of theni, now SO years old, who 1 as completed 
his course of studies, and speaks both French and 
English, inttnds lo make a specially of bee keeping, 
and will start a large ipiaiy in I wo years Before 
th*n he would like to ^ass one season in the employ 
of some extensive, successful bee kterer. Any one 
wanEing such help will flta-s wrire and say what 
wages he can ray. Dr. A. O, Comiie. St Francois 
du Lac, P. a. Canada. 2-0S-2t 



NO MORE 



Of those Superior Queens for sale this fall 
but 1 wtll be better fixed next year than 
ever to send out^ood queens promptly. 

Let us tatk the matter over now while 
we think of )t Write soon. 

S. F. TIEGQ, SwEifDM, (Is. 



QUEENS SENT ON APPROVAL 

From June J St. to September 50th 1 will majj 
queens for inspeotion. If you are pleased with the 
queen send me a money order for SI 00, If not 
pleased, remove your address, and leave m office 
for return mall. These oueens are caretully bred, 
from a very hardy strain of btea, 

A. M. APPLE a ATE, 
Hay nold Axilla, Jflffvrson Co,, Pa. 



HEODON HIVESFOR SAlE 

[ have 1i inures on hand far some 200 or 300 col 
onies of bees, but only a lew t>ees at present, and 1 
would like lo sell some of the hives, and then buy 
new if 1 should need them In the future. 

1 ofTer i:00 Heddon brood chambers, 50 eight- 
frame Doveiailed brood chambers, and one Root, 
German wax press. Every thing is well painted* In 
good condition, and under cover. About half the 
frames are lull of drawn combs, and nearly all the 
rest are filled with foundation. Frames a r 15 wired. 
Would be glad to correspond with same one who 
could use t>iese hiv^. W. G. tVIHIAN, 

^-0B'2t Dawnflra Qrava^ |||«, 



j^V^-^^ 



WE BLfY AND SELL 



HONEY 

OF DIFFERENT KtNDS 

If you have any to dispose ofr or If you in- 
tend to buy, correspond wilh us. 

We are always in (h^ market for WAX at 
at the highes! market price. 

HILDRCTH & SEGELKEM 
265-267 Greenwich St I 



IR©©tl Atstl©2iaii*Jc 

EXTRACTOR'S 



No. 2& Four-frama Root Automatic for 
L frames. 28 inches in dlan^ster 
{ weight IBO ibsJ $23.00 

No. 27 -Four-frame Root AutomattG for 
frames not over 1 1 H in. deep, S4 
fn. in dtameter i weight 210 Ibsj 

.., ,..,.,...: .... 2?.oo 

No. 30— Six-frame Root Automatic for L 
frames. 36 inches in diameter 

(weight 300 ibB.L_. SO. 00 

No. 40— Eight- frame Root Automatic for 
U frames, 36 inches in diameter 

(weight 300 lbs J 40,00 

GASOLINE ENGINE with all necessary 
belts and speed -controller, ready to 
attach to an extractor, and full direc- 
tions to run f, 0. b. factory. Wisconsin 
< weight ready to run. 500 Ibs.i 60.00 
Or eng^ine and eight- 
frame extractor 
ready to run 100.00 
The ratio of gears 
on hand -power ma- 
chine is different than 
for engine. Mention 
which power you use 
when ordering. We 
send machine with 
crank unless other- 
wise ordered. 

Other sizes bt^itt to order. Prices on ap- 
plication. Give outside dimensions of 
frame and length of top-bar. and number 
of frames you want to extract atone time. 
We guarantee our engine to be first ciass. 
and to be simple enough for any one of 
fair intelligence to start and run. We have 
carefully tested it in every particular. 

Readers of the Bee -Keepers^ Review 
will recall the advice of the editor. Mr, 
Hutchinson, to keep more bees and pro* 
duce more honey, With the scarcity of 
help during the past few years, it has been 
often impossible to do the extracting in 




the height of the season when it should be 
done, and great losses have bsen sus- 
tained in many instances on acci^unt of 
this. 

We have recently publfah^d a. 1 6- page 
pamphlet on the Use of Power EKtrmctors. 
This pamphlet shows the advantage of 
the use of power driven extractors, and 
gives detailed description of the manage- 
ment and operaticrn of theae machmes* 
1 1 is fully illustraledH and whether or not 
you have decsded to buy an equipment of 
this sort, you will be interested in reading it^ 
While it may seem imposstWe to mak« 
the investment in one of t na ex- 

tractors, when compared :ce of 

sm of the small hand-driven ^nirtictors, 
one should consider the great saving of 
labor, and cnunt the 
entire cost rather as 
an investment for 
the years to ceme, 
than &n expense for 
fie smgle season. It 
takes only ^ short 
time for $25. $50 
I or $i00 to J^e paid 
h wages to your 
assistant, while the 
P^ •: - ors wjII probablv save 

you not only an assistant fer the 
present seasonT but for a number of 
years to come. 

To any reader of this paper who will 
mention where he saw this advertise- 
ment, we wi]] send a copy of this pam- 
phlet on receipt of five cents in stamps, 
or we will send it with Gleanings in Bee 
Culture to n-bw subscribers six months 
for twenty -five cents. Yow must be 
sure to ask for the pamphlet m connec- 
tion With the subscription, otherwise it 
may be overlooked. 



I 
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Flint, Michigatp. J,l.^(5b^^ 



Italian Queens 

Be«5 ao<l Nuclei. 

fWe tava a strain of b««$ bred 
specially fgr hooesr iBihering 
and lonffevlly. at tha foHowlng 
prices : 
OneTe&ied Queen .. ...%l 65 ] 
One Select TeatedQuaBn. S 20 ' 
One Breedar Og&on 3 50 
One Comb Nuclua ino 
Qyaen ., . i 50 
These t>fttes &ro for April, 
Queen sent try return maiL 
S4(« arrival ^tiaranteed* Far 
prloe on Doi. hU send for CataJog. 

J. L. STUONO. 
4^0e-3t SCJ4 E. Lo^an St., Clannda. fgwa. 



§ee5 



lor 



My baas have wintered porf«ctly de«nt dry and 
ffea from dysentflry - antl I have de?:ldBd to sell a 
l«weojonles. The be^s are of the Superior Stock 

1 J^J^^*"^^^*^**' '" ^°^ condltSon, and wtjli- 
P4i ntad. Th a combi are al 1 w d rka r m osi ly bu i it i?ii 
wiTed foufidaiion. Everything is strictly fifst-dass. 

For 4 colony in an stghi-frame. Langstroth h]¥o, 
thepricflisSS.OO; in a len-Fr^iTn? Lar>r«rcth hive! 
or in a Heddon hive itvvo sections ihe puce is S?. 

I am now readj/ to accept ana book orders accom- 
^nled by the cash, and when I has^e recekvtd a^ 

??.^ ^' *^'"* ^^ ^'J ^^ ^^^^ ^^" t3e accepted, 
nr In^r^i!? '^'^^ ^ "".^ ^^ eipress. a'>5ut ibe dose 
of rrult bloom, when iht newly ifathe/«'J honey ^^Sll 
turnish the needed water, and safe arrival will be 
ffuarar^teedK in every r^speclL 

*■ Z- HUTCHINSON. Flint. Mtcb. 



Highland Farm Queens ?^.^^;i^ 

from the t)est honoy ifathtrmf strains of laruHBOAiM 
red dover Kaljans in Ann eric a and Italy. Hlfhliad 
farm methods *iil produce petfettiv Li*v#irttJiid, 
lonii-Eived and proliflc cii*eftS If v -^ 

that wlnier well, buiJd up rapidly tn \.«I 

roll in the honey wten h tomes, t :„...„._ ..^nrt 
Queens will produce; them. Stn^le Queerrii. ikOO;, 
tiR for 55,00 or S9.00 cer doien Safedeli*^^ ana 
satisfaction fiuaranteed. For further poim*-!?, mimI 
your address on a postal card to J. E. HAI4D, 
*-08-tf Blrmin^tiam. O** Erie Go^ 

NOT CHEAP QUEENS 

BUT QUEENS CHEAP. 

I hove 500 Italian queens now fe&df to niAil ti 
rhefollowm£ prices: 

Untesf id. single (;ueen, 75 els,,- at* lor $4,10^ 
twelve. Sr.iO. 

Tested, single queen. SI. 00; iU for SS 70» 
twelve, SIOSO. 

Breeder'* Queens, stngla queen, SS.OQ: thrta for 
tgl2,00 

NudSK with untested qiieen, single comb. SI.7S. 
rwo nuclei, S2,S5; full colony, 54,75, 

Nuclei with tested queen, tini^la-ceme?, S2.00; 
two for S2 SO ; full colony. ?5.00, 

! also deaf m bee keepers' supplies; Root's goods. 
Ask for catalog. 
4'OS-if W. J. y rrLETlELD, Little Rock. Ark, 



IMPORTED QUEENS. 

Before you buy imported ^nat, yellow and Ffmi 
Caucasian. Itatlan, Cyprian. Leuk^jran, Brown 
Swiss. Dalmatian. Carniolan. or Northern Black 
queens, or poultry eijj;^ for hatching, write lO 

L A U I AM ASTER ^i SONS, 
*'0^'lt Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 



, V #V-.-^ ^, <-— t---t r- 



M^0m^^^fmctniothmr9, Davis' B^rnU and the best inoney can buy 

S^band and Golden Italians brad 3^ miJes apart Camiolana 5, CaucasliKW 7 mlhs away. 



THREE-BAND AND GOLDEN ITALIANS. 



November Ist to July Isi. 



Untested 



] I 



I IS 



Select Unt^tad 
Tasted 
Select Tasted 



SLOO ' SS.OO $9,00 

KS5 I e.so IS.OO 

I ?s ~ 
S.50 



9^00 ]7 00 



13.50 SS.OO 



July lit to Nov. IsL 



$.7S 



_6 12 

S 4 00 $ 7.50 



1 00 

1 SO ' 
3,00 ! 



BREEDERS 



Strmlfiht 5-bai>d S ] a 00 
Selact Gulden 4.00 



B*00 9.00 [Select 3-tMT>d COO 
a 00 1 5. fselect C a mio l«i 5. 00 
1 0, 00 18.001 Saleot Gaucasi an S . 00 



tJh^ted Gamlolana and Cau&aslan, SL2 5 each: 6 for $7.00- 13 for |S 1 2 00 

framt $^00** ^'^•^^"^^^^^'^-^ l-f^^ S2.S0; 2-frame$S,50: 3.frame 34.SO. I Full Coleny H- 
Seleci the vueen wanled md add to the above prices. 

-- — ^n O T E ^ 

and J ';'f,7'^^*«'^«^^«^y*°". Benj, C. Davis, my stralfiht S^band and Oold«n dep^rtmant 
and in o.der to receive the protnpiest attention, all correspondence for thesa shoJd ^semTi^a 

Ihts deranm«nt for years, afid understands hjs business. No bee disease. 

JOHM M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, TennatM*. U. S.^. 



PHSHFIEIiD GOODS 

are made right in the tim- 
ber country, and we have 
the best facilities for 
shipping; direct, quick 
and low rates. Sections 
are made of the best 
young baswood tim- 
ber, and perfect. 
Hives and Shipping 
Cases are dandies. 
Ask for our catal- 
ogue of supplies, 
free, j* j* j* 



IHaPshfield fifg. Co. 

napshfleld, Wis. 



Ho Fish-Bone 

Is apparent in combhoney when 
the Van Deusen, flat - bottom 
foundation is used. This style 
of foundation allows the making 
of a more uniform article, hav- 
ing a very thin base, with the 
surplus wax in the side - walls, 
where it can be utilized by the 
bees. Then the bees, in chang- 
ing the base of the cells to the 
natural shape, work over the 
wax to a certain extent; and the 
result is a comb that can scarcelv 
l>e distinguished from that built 
wholly by the bees. Being so 
thin, one pound will fill a large 
number of sections. 

All the Trouble of wiring 
brood frames can be avoided by 
using the Van Deusen zvirea. 

Send for circular; price list, 
and samples of foundation. 

a. VRH OBUSBH. 

Canajobarie N. Y. 



DITTMER*S 

FOUNDATION 

Why do thousands of Bee- 
Keepers prefer it to other 
makes? Because the bees like 
it best and accept it more 
readily. 

DITTMER'S PROCESS 
IS DITTMER'S 

it stands on it's OWN NAME 
and it's OWN FOUNDA- 
TION, to which alone it owes 
it's reputation and merits. 

We are now ready to make 
prices for next season, for 
Working Wax for Cash and 
for full line of supplies. 
Wholesale and Retail, 
Free Catalogue and Sam- 
ples. 

Qus Dittmer Co., 
Augusta, Wisconsin. 



FALL SUPPUES 

FOR 

BEE=KEEPERS 



Everything you want, All made by us 
in our own factories. 

AT LOWEST PRICES 

The AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER 
a monthly at 50 cts. a year. Published 
1 7 years. 

Sample copy and Illustrated Catalog 
and Pricelist, FREE. 

Address, 



The W. T. Falconer Mfg. 
Gmipanyt 

Jamkstown, N. Y. 

(Established 25 years.) 



Dept. W. 



Digitized 



byGoO^ 
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Only one Strain of Bees 

1 do not fritter away my time and energies with several strains of 
t*es; 1 have only one strain, the three-t^andcd, long-tongued, red 
clover, strain of Italians: and I furnish stock that pleases such men as 
R. F. Holtermann. Morley Pettit. W. Z. Hutchinson, and the A. I. Root 
Cdh I run a large number of nuclei, about 1 .000 in the height of the 
^^4son, and can till orders promptly. Untested queens, $1.00 each: 
select untested. $1 .25: tested, $1.50, select tested. $2.00. breeders, 
r rom $3 00 to $.5.00. V08-tf 

W. O. VICTOR, Hondo,Texa9. 



■■ • • «« ^it-*' •-«*-*>•- ■<«.»'« <».<• *<9>\ 



A New AVetbod 

Of queen rearing enables us to furnish good queens 
at very low prices. Our stock is of the best. Our 
golden Italians received the first premium at the 
three fairs ot which they were exhibited last year. 
Our three-banded stock is some of the best ihat 
could te furnished by W. O. Victor. Before buying 
queens send for our circular and read the testimon- 
ials from pleased customers. We can furnish Car- 
niolans, Caucasians, or Italians, either goldens or 
three banders. 

After May 1 5th can furnish untested queen at 75c. 
and tested at $1.00. 

NEW CENTURY QUEEN REARING CO. 
4-08tf Berclair, Texas. 



Italian Queens, in season, 

By Return Mail 

Or money refunded. Book- 
ing orders now. Catalog free. 

D. J. BLOCKER, 

Pearl City, Ills. 



4-08-tf 



STOCK REDUCTION SALE 

Fifty, \% story, 8-frame, Dovetailed 
Hives, painted two coats, all complete, 
with foundation, each $ 1 .75 

One hundred and fifteen 1 Vz story 8- 
frame, Dovetailed hives, in the flat, no 
sections, in lots of five, each lot. . $6.50 

200,000 No. 1 sections, seven-to-the- 
foot. and \%, both widths A%xA%, open 
top and bottom, per 1.000 $3.76 

Fifty Drone Queen Traps, at 30 

Five per cent discount for an order for 
the whole of one kind of goods. 

J. W. BITTENBENDER. 
3-08-3t Knoxville, Iowa. 



Mott's Long Tongued 

ITALIAN QUEENS. 

1 can furnish golden queens, or from mothers di- 
rect from Italy. My bees are hardy, yet gentle — can 
be handled with little or no smoke. 

Untested, single queen. 75 cts.; six for $4.00: 
twelve, $8.00. Tested, single queen. $1.25; three 
lor $3.60: six for $7.00; twelve for $13.00. 

Wfiie for circular. Wake money oider payable at 
Decatur. E. E. MOTT, Olenwood. Mich. 



i This Coupon Worth 25 cents | 

|g ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m/^^am^m^^mmamm If not now a subscriber and too want one of th«» 9 



I 



{Xew Subacrib€T$ Only) 



yame 

Postofflce . 
State 



If not now a subscriber and yoa want one of the 
most helpful aids to suci-essful bee-oulture— a paper 
Ihat tells MOW to make your bees pay— you anoald 



subscribe for the 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 

A 32-pase illustrated so-cent monthly. It tells all 
about tne best way to manage bees to produce the 
moMt honey ; with market quotations, etc. A doaen 

different departments- ' * 

Best writers. 



-one for women bee-keepers. 

It Will increase Your Honay-Honey 

If you will send us your name and address with 2S 






* , » , , . ,. . ^ ,.. *' y" ^"' "^n^ as your name and address with 2S 

V cents (stamps or coin) together with this counon, we will send you a trial trip of our Journal ^ 
for 12 months. Order now and let us begin with this month's line number. Address, # 

American Bee Journal, 118 West Jackson, Chicago, Illinois M 
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"DADANT'S FOUNDATION" 

IT EXCELS. 

EVERY INCH equal to samples. 

Beauty, Purity, Firmness. No Sagging, no Loss. Twenty-seven 

years of Experience. We guarantee satisfaction. Wax 

worked into Foundation. 

BEE SUPPLIES 

of all kinds 

BEESWAX T^^ANTED 

at all times. 
Agent for Michigan, A. Q. WOODMAN, Grand Rapids. 

DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. 

Send for Catalog. 





Bee Keepers of 



MICHIGAN 

Caa Save Time and Money by Getting Their 
Bee Supplies of 

G. J. LENGST CO. 

127 SO. 13TII ST., S A0I:NAW, MIOIT. 

Successors to 

LEIS^GST & KOENIG. 

Supplies sold by the present company will be in no particular inferior 
to those previously sold by the old firm; in fact, it will be their aim to 
have the supplies from them to be of still higher g^rade and excUence. 

We keep on hand a large stock of standard goods, which enables us 
to fill orders promptly; and then, Saginaw is an excellent shipping point, 
as there are competing roads running out in many directions. 

Send for catalog. 
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THE DANZENBAKER SMOKER 

PAT. OCT. a.'Oa. JUNB 4,'e7 

GOLD MEDALS 

St- LotiiH E^cposiifoti, 1904 



IS THE BEST, 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST. 
CLEANEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
AND LARGEST 
SMOKER SOLD 
F0« A DOLLAR 



The perforated side srrate seen above holds a 
removable, metal, asbej^tos-backed fire shell. 
pr^vrnting burning the tin off the outer case, 
lud deflects the air at right angiea, preventing 
back dr^ft to the valvcleaa bellows. The air, 
passing to the back and over the top, cools and 
ex|>els the smoke, fanning the burning fuel at 
top or side till all consumed, giving cool smoke 
for hours from one filling. It can't clog. No 
top-heavy cap to choke with soot : no valve to 
fail ; no hol^s shedding j^parks or hot sshes. 

Four years' sales prove Its fuccess beyond m 
doubt, expensive dies making it uniformly per- 
fect mA possible to devif e. We confidently guar- 
•ntce full satisfaction or refund the price. 

Price, $1.00; 3 for $2.50 : by mail, add 26c. each 

Send address of yourself and Bee friends for 
»-page leaflet on -Smoker." and facts about 
Bees and Queens, 80 pages, free. 

F. DANZENBAKER. Norfolk. Va. 




ITAUAN BEES 



and Queens and Sup- 
plies. Root's standard 
goods. Ask for circular. Aliso Apiary» 
ElToro, Calif. l-08-12t 



D. COOLEY 

Kendall, Mich., is the man who fills orders 
with Root's Standard Bee Supplies. Cata- 
lofffree. l-08-12t 

^FfiTinN^ One-piece, strictly flrst-dass. of all 
OCUIIUnO stancferd sires, at $4.00 per thou- 
sand for No. 1 , and $3.50 for No. 2. Plain sec- 
tions 25 cts. less. Other supplies at low prices. 
2-07-tf J. E. II0R6AII, Dansfiilt, Ingham Co.. Mich. 




ADVANTAGES OF 

BEE ESCAPES. 

No sweat steals down the cheeks and aching 
back of the tired t)ee-keeper, as the result of standing 
in the hot sun. puffing, blowing, smoking and 
brushing bees: no time is wasted in these disagree- 
able operations, and no stings received in resent- 
ment of such treatment; the honey is secured free 
from black or even the taint of smoke: the cappings 
are not injured by the gnawing of the bees: and rob- 
k)ers stand no show whatever. If there are any 
burr-comt>s, they are cleaned up by the bees inside 
the hive, k>efore the honey is removed. Leading 
bee-keepers use the PORTER escape, and say that 
without a tried it is impossible to realize the amount 
of vexatious, annoying, disagreeable work that it 
saves. The cost is only 20 cts. each, or $2.25 per 
dozen. 

R. A E. C. PORTER. IMFRS. 
Sbnd Orders to Your Dealbw. 



Miller^s 
Italian Queens and Bees 

My queens are reared from selected mothers, and 
by the best and most approved methods. 

Untested queens, from June to Octot)er. single 
queen, 60 cts.: three for $1.60: six for $3.00; 
twelve for $5.75. 

Tested queens, in April. $ 1 40 each, or three for 
$4.00. In May, $1.25 each, or three for $3.60. In 
June, $1.00 each, or three for $2.50. 

One, two and three-frame nuclei and full colonies. 
Send for price list on these. Post office money or- 
ders on Bluflflon preferred. 
4-08-6t S. E. MILLER. BlufTton. Mo. 



SE CTIONS 

I will sell Sections and other bee goods 
at a big reduction until May 1 . Write me 
for prices. Catalog free. 

W. D. SOPER, 

l-08-tf JACKSON, MICH. 



^^ 




"Wc have a complete stock of 
Root's Goods and can save you 
time and freight expense* We 
would like to quote you prices on 
the goods you need* We sell the 
Danz« hive, the G)mb Honey hive, 

H. H. HUNT & SON, Redford, MIcblKan.^ 



Send for 
Our 1908 
Catalog. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL 

Devoted to the Interests of Honey Producers. 
$L00 A YEAR. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Editor and Publisher. 



VOL. XXI. 



FLINT. MICHIGAN, APRIL 1, 1908. 



NO. 4 



Getting the Bees out of the Cellar and 
Ready for the Harvest. 



C. E. COVEYOU. 



^S the 
-^ weather 
grows warm 
in the spring, 
and the wil- 
lows and soft 
maples are 
all ready to 
bloom, pro- 
bably from 
April 5th to 
April 10th, I 
get every- 
thi ng in 
readiness to start at a moment's notice 
for my apiaries. I aim to reach an apiary 
in the afternoon, as I believe in opening 
the cellar some hours in advance of re- 
moving the bees. Upon first opening the 
cellar, the bees may become quite excited, 
but they finally quiet down, and are in 




fine condition for removal in the evening, 
or the next morning. 

After opening the cellar, I see that the 
hive-stands are in order, and an entrance 
block placed in front of each stand. If 
the sun goes down clear, and the follow- 
ing day promises to be clear, I usually 
remove all of the colonies in the evening; 
if I don't get them all out, 1 finish up early 
in the morning. 

HOW TO PREVENT BEES FROM "DRIFTING." 

I see that the entrances are contracted 
on all colonies, and keep close watch as 
they start out for their cleansing flights. 
If I find any colonies inclined to make a 
greater demonstration than the others, 
thus attracting other bees to join them, I 
use a little smoke at the entrances, and 
also contract the entrances still smaller. 
In years past I know that I have lost hun- 
dreds of dollars by the bees mixing up on 



by tne bees mixing up o 
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their first flight, the strong colonies at- 
tracting the bees from the weaker ones, 
but, if the bees are carried out as I have 
suggested, and then watched, this drifting 
can be nipped in the bud. 

QUEENS NOT AT FAULT WHEN COLONIES ARE 
WEAK. 

If I were asked how to get the most 
bees for the harvest, I would say, have 
plenty of bees in the spring, a queen not 
more than a year old, and plenty of 



strong in bees. I stepped back to the 
row where all of the weak colonies had 
been placed when taken from the cellar, 
selected one with scarcely bees enough to 
protect the queen, much less rear brood, 
and, removing the bottom board, set it 
over the queenless colony. That colony 
outstripped every colony in the yard — 
filled four, full-depth, extracting supers. 
This shows that the queen was not at 
fault in the hive that she first occupied. 




Mr. Coveyou Starting for an Out Apiary. 



stores. A plurality of queens in the spring 
would be of no benefit, unless there were 
bees in proportion. There are very few 
colonies in the spring that can care for all 
of the eggs that one queen can lay. I 
have repeatedly taken a queen from a 
weak colony and given it to a queenless 
colony that was strong in bees, and the 
queen would furnish ]]^an abundance of 
eggs. I remember that, last year, on the 
12th of May, as the bees began to bring 
in pollen, I found one hive queenless, but 



After the bees are out of the cellar, had 
their first good cleansing flight, marked 
their locations, and settled down without 
any mixing up, we have then finished 
what I consider the most important and 
difficult task of the season connected 
with the cellar wintering of bees. 

WHAT SPRING FEEDING MAY ACCOMPLISH. 

It is usually the middle of April before 
our bees get to brood rearing in real 
earnest; but, once it is begun, there must 
be no breakpOr,.^i;r3ti|rQipfij,(i,^pienty of 
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stores is one of the main thincrs, and 
answers every purpose when the weather 
is favorable with a little honey and pollen 
comtnfir in. but when the weather is un- 
favorable we must step in and apply ar- 
tificially what the weather prevents the 
bees from securingr. I feed all colonies a 
thin syrup, then they will have the brood 
nest surrounded at all times with this 
food, and will not suffer for want of either 
water or food, should bad weather con- 
fine them to their hives. Colonies thus 
fed will prosper in a way that is impos- 
sible on sealed stores, alone. With only 
sealed stores many bees will go forth 
after water, never to return. There is 
usually a gap of a week or ten days be- 
tween the early bloom from dandelion and 
wild cherry, and the opening of the rasp- 
berry bloom, and it is a great advantage 
to feed a little every two or three days 
duhnsr this period. 

SOME OF THB OTHER ADVANTAGES OF 
. SPRING FEEDING. 

I use the Doolittle feeder, both top and 
bottonn feeder, but think that the Alexander 
feeder would be preferable, as there is no 
opening of the hive to do the feeding. 

During the wild cherry and dandelion 
bloom, I clip all the queens* wings. 1 
have practiced this ever since I began 
handling bees, and think it a good idea, 
even though the bees don't swarm, as 
there are other things to be gained that 
are worth more than the cost. 

WHEN TO PUT ON SUPERS, 

Just before the flow we know pretty 
well the conditron of every colony, and 
mark the hives accordingly. Those marked 
with an X are extra strong and in prime 
condition. Those marked with a straight 
mark are medium, and will need a super 
without an excluder. At the opening of 
the flow, or shortly previous, supers are 
given according to the marks on the hives. 
At the next visit, which will be shortly 
after the beginning of the flow, the extra 
strong colonies will each be given another 
super, placed under the first super, and a 
queen ezcl\9<ler pl&c^d between tbe two 



stories of the medium colonies, first see- 
ing that the queen is below the excluder. 
A week later another visit is made, and 
all colonies examined. All that have 
started queen cells are "shook," and more 
supers added where needed. This is pro- 
bably the last visit that will be needed 
until it is time to remove the surplus. 

A RAILROAD BICYCLE. FOR VISITING OUT 
APIARIES. 

In visiting out yards I have found 
nothing ahead of a bicycle that has an 
attachment allowing it to be used on a 
railroad. The main lines have forbidden 
their use, but they can be used on branches 
and logging roads. There are different 
styles of attachments that cost from $8.00 
to $ 1 2.00. Those who are not accustomed 
to carry much of a load, better get a 
two or three-wheel attachment. 1 have 
carried, on a single wheel, comb founda- 
tion, smoker, cooking utensils, and pro- 
visions for a week. I have also carried a 
12x16 tent, poles and all, in the knock 
down, of course. 1 have also given a 
stray pedestrian a lift on the handle bars. 
1 use a coaster brake, and the wheel and 
attachment is so light that I can pick it 
up and carry it off quite easily, which is 
quite important when meeting trains. 1 
have two of these attachments, and will 
be glad to have any bee keeper come and 
visit me, and we will take a spin. 

THE LARGE NUMBER OF COLONIES THAT ONE 

MAN CAN CARE FOR, IF HE 

KNOWS HOW. 

Some may think there is quite a lot of 
fussing about the system that I am fol- 
lowing, but I can say that I took care of 
three apiaries last season (nearly 400 
colonies,) all alone, and counting the 
work of removing the bees from the cel- 
lar, feeding, and the harvesting of the 
crop, there were only 66 days of labor, 
and, owing to the poor season, requiring 
more feeding, there was more time spent 
than usual. One-third of the time was 
used in feeding. 

Petoskey, Mich.. March IcH^^glc 
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Management fronn the Cellar to the 
Honey Harvest 



M. V. FAGEY. 



@ 



NE of the most difficult things to de- 
cide, is when to take bees out of their 
winter quarters. It is a question upon 
which bee keepers do not agree, and one 
which I weigh very carefully each spring. 

"noisy" bees ought to be gotten out 

EARLY. 

If any lot of bees become very noisy, I 
remove them from their winter quarters 
as soon as possible; as, after they have 
reached that condition, any lengthened 
period of further confinement will prove 
disastrous. As such bees are almost in- 
variably breeding heavily, it is possible if 
water were given to them in some way, it 
might quiet them and lessen the loss. I 
have noticed that such bees, when placed 
upon their stands, almost immediately 
commence bringing in water. If bees are 
quiet, I do not place them on their sum- 
mer stands until they can commence 
work at once. Previous to this time the 
weather is often uncertain, and so many 
bees are likely to be lost in searching for 
supplies that very little headway is gained. 
After this time the weather is more set- 
tled, and they breed up more uniformly 
and rapidly; the bees, not having become 
exhausted by the vicissitudes of early and 
uncertain weather and their barren search 
for honey, are more robust and energetic; 
and, last but not least, the parting cold 
snap of spring does not find our bees with 
more brood than they can cover. 

"drifting" and how to avoid it. 

In placing my bees on their summer 
stands 1 prefer a day when the mercury 
will run up to at least 60 degrees in the 
shade. As the bees will certainly fly quite 
freely, I choose a day with but little wind 
blowing, and never a showery day. I 



commence as soon as warm enough in the 
morning, and continue all day. If I have 
a specially uneasy lot of bees I often put 
them out at night; and, as a matter of 
choice, if I had not so many to attend to, 
I would certainly put them all out after 
dark. It is a very satisfactory time to 
handle them, and their flight the next day 
is quieter and more natural, and the bees, 
after their flight, always return to their 
proper hives. 

To carry out a colony, I arrange the 
hive on the bottom board as it will stand 
when placed in yard. Sometimes I use a 
piece of wet cloth laid against the en- 
trance to prevent the bees from flying out, 
and at other times I throw a piece of light 
burlap over the hive, one big enough to 
pass over the front of the hive and double 
back beneath so that, as I stand in the 
rear and grasp the hive, my arms will 
catch the burlap on the outer sides. I al- 
so catch the burlap where it is drawn 
tight, beneath the hive. It is an easy 
matter to remove the burlap at the yard, 
or, if the bees are out upon it very heavily^ 
spread it out in front of the hive, using 
another piece for the next hive, and, by 
the time I get back to the yard again, the 
first piece will be ready for further use. I 
do not often use this burlap except where 
1 have a warped board or a leaky hive, 
when I find it very useful. 

We use no hive carriers. Each person, 
standing in the rear of a hive, picks it up 
an<j carries it to the yard, and if he tips it 
up against himself, no harm is done; only 
be sure the hive is not so tipped unless 
the ends of the frames in the hive are 
towards the person. I dispensed with all 
hive carriers, for carrying bees either into 

or out of winter quau^rs, a number o 
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years since. I may have been partly m- - 
fluenced in doinfir this, by the fact that all 
my bee cellars have steps leading down 
into them, but I have found my present 
way to work very expeditiously and sat- 
isfactorily in every respect. 

In placing bees upon their stands, no 
attention need be paid to the places they 
occupied the preceding season, as very 
few bees go back to their old stand, and 
such as do are accepted in any hive into 
which they may offer to go. I have 
changed a whole yard in this way from 
the loca^n of the previous season to 
another some eight or ten rods distant, 
and not over a dozen bees remembered 
the old place. 

To lessen the amount of bees deserting 
their proper stand after their first flight, I 
scatter the colonies as much as possible 
as I first put them out, and then fill out 
with the colonies put out later. The great 
reason why the bees "drift" so often at 
the time of their first flight, is that in the 
first mad rush for the open air they neg- 
lect to properly mark their location, and, 
consequently there is a tendency to enter 
the nearby hives which show the greatest 
activity; but where the first hives put out 
are well scattered, the bees of these hives 
get largely over their excitement and 
have settled down before the other hives 
are placed near them, and there will be 
no trouble arising from bees deserting 
their hives. 

EQUALIZING STORES AND FEEDING. 

As the bees are set out it will be no- 
ticed that some colonies will be very heavy 
with stores, and an occasional one quite 
hght. It is unwise to open up the hives 
more fully than may be necessary at this 
time, but we should take from the stores 
of the heavier ones and give to the light 
ones, so that each hive may have enough 
for ten days or two weeks at least. If 
we have extra frames of honey for this 
purpose it is all the better, then close up 
snugly and contract the entrance to about 
an inch. 

Now and then a hive may be found 
with stores all gone^ and ^h^ bees just 



alive enough to show it. To save them, 
make some thin warm syrup from honey 
or granulated sugar and sprinkle them 
liberally with it, then close the hive, and, 
in a short time you will find them quite 
lively and ready for a fresh supply in the 
way of a card of honey; and you will find 
they will come out all right. 1 had a good 
illustration of this in the spring of 1896. 
The bees had been wintered in the cellar 
of a dwelling house greatly infested with 
mice. The mice had got into my bee 
hives, and fairly feasted on the stores. 
The bees had been put in early and were 
not taken out on account of backward 
and uncertain weather until about the 6th 
of May. When taken out they had not 
over about 50 or 60 pounds of stores left, 
altogether, in our 40 hives. Many colo- 
nies were in the last stages of starvation, 
but only one or two dead. Well, I treated 
the whole business, and fed them as 
needed until there was plenty to gather. 
As the time of the year was late, and the 
weather had settled down nicely, I only 
had to feed about 100 pounds of sugar 
before there were plenty of flowers. 1 
lost one swarm in springing, and the bal- 
ance netted me an average of over 1 66 
pounds per colony; besides, I sold $200 
worth of bees, and still had left a few 
more swarms than the spring count. Of 
course, that was during a good year, and 
certainly fortune smiled upon that yard at 
least 

If the bees have been put out early, they 
will need more or less of feeding unless 
they are heavy with stores, and one of the 
best feeders for early spring is the division 
board feeder with the top of one side of 
the feeder cut down from }^ to }% of an 
inch deeper than is usual. This side should 
be placed next to the bees. This need not 
interfere with the filling, and will greatly 
add to the promptness with which the 
bees will use it. Any feeder can be used 
that will allow the hive to be kept closed 
and snug and warm. Later, when the 
weather is warm, unless too close to 
neighbors' bees, outside feeders may be 
use^. For this purpos|^1^§ Sf^l5ll!)g;lt 
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be placed only a few rods from the yards, 
two or three rods will answer, and the 
feeder may consist of a troujfh or a num- 
ber of candy pails, with plenty of floats 
and two or three sticks set in each pail 
for bridges. They should be covered 
from rain or storms, and the feed may be 
granulated sugar and water about half 
and half, by measure. 

Some years, after the bees make their 
start in gathering their own stores they 
will need very little feeding, but where 
frost or unfavorable weather takes the 
earlier flowers, especially of willow, fruit 
trees or dandelion, we may have to feed 
a good deal to insure the best results; 
which is to always keep them breeding up 
to their fullest capacity. To insure this 
there is need of a few pounds always in 
their combs; six or eight pounds will 
answer very well for the minimum amount, 
but more will often be better. 1 give 
enough at each feeding to serve until my 
next trip. 

COHSERVINO THE UPE OF THE OLD BEES. 

Have 1 found any difference between 
the earliest and latest setting out of bees? 
In answering this question, let me say 
that locality may effect the result, but. 
with me, in my locality, I have almost in- 
variably had the best results from bees 
which are not set out until they can go 
directly to work. Often, within an hour, 
and sometimes in half an hour. I have 
seen them carrying in pollen. Our suc- 
cession of flowers is steady; the queen 
rapidly fills the hive with brood; and I 
often have a hive of young bees hatched 
out before the old ones have died off to 
any appreciable extent. 

And right here is one of the greatest 
secrets for the successful springing of the 
bees, and a satisfactory securing of the 
resultant harvest- to conserve the life of 
the old bees until the next generation takes 
their place. In order to bring this about, 
some bee keepers advocate spreading the 
brood. Early in my bee keeping experience 
I practiced this, but results were often 
imsatisfactory and sometimes disastrous. 



Our aim in spreading brood is to enlarge 
the brood nest as soon as possible to what 
we believe the bees have the capacity to 
cover. This can be made to sound very 
well in theory, but sometimes our spring 
weather rebels. We get a chilly spell; 
the bees contract their cluster; and. as a 
result, the outer margins of the brood 
nest become chilled. This means that so 
much of the life blood of the colony has 
gone. At the same time, more or less of 
the old bees go out in precarious weather, 
the cluster is contracted a little more, and 
the result is more dead brood. From 
this on, there is a heavy strain brought to 
bear upon all the old bees to maintain 
heat, and also to gather stores, so that 
although the young bees may commence 
hatching out in time to save the colony, it 
leaves us with a greatly weaker one than 
if it had not been tampered with. I want 
bees enough to cover the brood, besides a 
liberal surplus left for emergencies. 1 
may have a few less frames of brood, but 
it will hatch two or three days sooner, on 
account of sufficient and uniform heat, 
the combs will be filled more solidly, and 
will often contain almost as much brood 
as the spread brood nest. Then, instead 
of the old bees scarcely living until the 
young bees hatch, as is the case with the 
forced colonies, I have them doing good 
service during the next generation also. 

Last year most of my bees completely 
filled two stories with bees before the first 
of June, with over 1 frames of solid 
brood to the hive, and by the time clover 
season had arrived I had them ready for 
work, with three and four stones to the 
colony; and this is largely the case every 
year. 

Last spring, to tide my bees over 
emergencies, 1 fed about three pounds of 
sugar (granulated) to the colony, making. 
altogether, when mixed with the water, 
about six pounds per colony. This is 
ubout one-third more than they usually 
need per colony. 

I have never fed any substitute for bee 



bread, as the 
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tained in the second stories that I give 
them; and there is sometimes a good deal 
of it there. I do not know whether it is 
usually an accepted fact that bees use 
such bee bread, but there is no doubt 
of it in my case. Towards the end of the 
honey season my bees frequently move 
up into the second story, and store a great 
amount of bee bread, and some honey, in 
the lower story. I place the frames out. 



and the bees clean them of honey. I then 
store them for winter, and these are the 
ones I like to use first in the spring. The 
bees use up all the bee bread so that the 
combs are perfectly free of it in the sur- 
plus season, which usually opens up in 
real earnest upon the blooming of white 
clover. 

Preston, Minn., Jan. 26, 1907. 
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Wiring Frames and Supporting Gombs 
by Brads and Splints. 



W. C. GATHRIGHT. 



FRIEND Hutchinson:— The Reviews for 
1907 came safely to hand. Please 
accept thanks for sending them under the 
circumstances. I have 'found in them 



having wired thousands by both methods. 
Drive two slim wire nails through each 
end bar, from the outside of the frame, one 
near the top of the bar, and the other near 




Diagonal Wiring Without Piercing the End Bars. 



some very interesting reading. Your ar- 
ticle on wiring frames moves me to write, 
for I believe I can show you a better 
way; at least, I have found it so after 



the bottom. With a pair of small, round 
nosed pliers bend the points of the nails 
into hooks. Fasten the end of your wire 
to hook No. 1 , (see cut) pass the wire over 



no 
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hook No. 2, go across to No. 3, then over 
to No. 4, and back to No. 1, where both 
ends of the wire are fastened. 

Wire will get slack when threaded 
through holes in the wood, because the 
line wire will cut into the soft wood, but 
the nails will never give. I have found 
perpendicular wiring much superior to 
horizontal in getting nice straight combs, 
but it is not practicable to wire frames 
horizontally. 



I believe this plan is similar to the way 
Dr. Miller uses splints; in fact. I got the 
idea from trying the splints, but could not 
get the splints small enough to suit me 
without getting them toD weak. 

To fasten foundation to the top bar so 
that it cannot be pulled down by the 
weight of any swarm, I use four brads 
two inches long made of No. 1 7 wire, and 
drive them equal distances apart on the 
under side of the top bar. The founda- 



Preventing the Sagging of Foundation by Using Broom Splints and Wire Nails. 



For this reason, and because of the 
time it takes, I have entirely given up 
wiring, and have not wired a frame in 
two years. I should have added a third 
reason to the above, that I also have 
found a better way. I go to the broom 
factory and get 26 cents worth of straw, 
sort out all the crooked ones and those 
that are too large, then cut them in two 
in the middle. I then immerse the straws 
in a pan of boiling wax; and after putting 
in a sheet of foundation I lay three of 
these straws (hot from the pan of wax) 
across the foundation, so that they will 
be perpendicular when the frame hangs 
in the hive. 

Melted wax should be dropped on the 
ends of the straws, because, if they are 
uncovered the bees will begin there and 
try to dig them out. 



tion is fastened to the top bar with melted 
wax, and the brads pressed down into the 
foundation a little, then the heads covered 
with a drop of wax. 

For this work, a thin board must be 
used, one thick enough to come just to the 
center of the frame, and large enough to 
fill the whole frame. This board must be 
kept wet to prevent foundation from 
sticking. 

I have over 2,000 combs built on frames 
of foundation prepared as I have des- 
cribed, and they will stand rougher usage 
than wired frames, for wire will not en- 
tirely prevent heavy combs from break- 
ing loose from the top bar. while the brads 
do entirely prevent it They have given 
me entire satistaction, and I would not for 
one moment think of ^oing; batck^to wiring 
frames. 



t think of jgoinff back to wir 
Digitized by VjCTUQ IC 
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In usinfiT this method, one caution must 
be observed, or there will be failure; and, 
that is, if £fiven to the bees when there 
is no nectar coming in they are likely to 
tear down the foundation in trying to dig 
out the straws; but I never see any need 
to put on foundation when there is no 



nectar to gather, so I have no trouble. 
Another important point is, do not let 
the straws come too near the bottom edge 
of the foundation, and be sure to cover 
the ends of every straw with a drop of 
wajc. 

Fillmore, Calif.. Feb. 10, 1908. 



Non-8warming Hives, Versus Non- 
Swarming Methods. 



E. F. ATWATER. 



vNE can but admire the persistency 



^ with which Mr. Aspinwall has pur- 
sued the ever-elusive goal of a non- 
swarming hive. That something will be 
accomplished is to be expected. That the 
non-swarming hive will be superior to the 
best non-swarming methods is to be 
doubted. 

For myself, 1 feel quite sure that 
methods now known and practiced can 
be used more profitably in many localities 
than can the non-swarming hive, even if 
the latter prove to be all that the inventor 
now claims for it. 

DRONE COMB NOT ALWAYS FREE FROM POLLEN 

Mr. Aspinwall and some others are 
mistaken in "knowing that drone-cells 
were not used by the bees for the storage 
of pollen." It is rare, but it will some- 
times happen. During the season of 1 906 
my assistant and myself saw a solid 
drone-comb nearly every cell of which 
contained pollen; so. beware, lest the 
same thing occur in the Aspinwall comb- 
honey supers supplied with drone foun- 
dation in about one-half of the number 
of sections in each super. 

Mr. Aspinwall finds that pollen in the 
brood combs, if in excess, is a prolific 
cause of swarming. No doubt, providing 



the queen's laying room is restricted in 
consequence. 

NON-SWARMINQ HIVES DON'T SAVE LABOR. 

From past writings from several sources, 
it is apparent that son.e of us know 
enough to put in practice very successful 
non-swarming methods; holding all of the 
bees together, if we wish, and I have little 
doubt that these methods require as little 
labor as is required in the management 
of the Aspinwall hive. Mr. Aspinwall 
must spread his brood-combs, insert 
slatted dummies, then "remove the out- 
side comb of the strongest colonies at the 
end of two or three weeks of white clover 
yield because solid with pollen." 

A successful method can be applied to 
almost any hive, with any supers, while 
to stock our yards with hundreds of non- 
swarming hives and supers will mean the 
discarding of tens of thousands of dollars 
worth of supplies, and the purchase of 
other supplies, at a cost of at least double 
the cost of the old outfit. 

1 am entirely willing that the non- 
swarming hive be further improved and 
put before the people for trial in various 
localities, but I shall continue to search 
and study for better non -swarming 
methods, confident that I seek a better 
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and more lofificai solution than do 
seekers for the non-swarmin£ hive. 



the 



NATUTRAL SWARMINQ IN A LARGE APIARY 
WELL WATCHED, IS NOT BAD. 

A fact that a few have learned is, that 
by having: larg^e apiaries in good locations, 
a profitable and easy method of securing 



satisfactory crops, is just to allow natural 
swarming, keeping an attendant in the 
apiary until swarming is over. I do 
serk>usly doubt if much better results can 
be secured than by the intelligent use of 
this last method. It certainly relieves the 
owner of a vast amount of work. 

Meridian, Idaho, Jan. 14, 1908. 



Outside Indications of Internal 
Conditions. 



A. E. BURDICK. 







N the subject of "What can be learned 
of the condition of a colony by outside 
indications," I will undertake to mention 
briefly some of the inferences I have 
drawn. 

WHAT MAY BE NOTICED WHEN TAKING BEES 
FROM THE CELLAR. 

I winter my bees in a cellar. In taking 
them out. which is done on a warm day 
when soft maple is in bloom, I take notice 
of those light in weight, and I also take 
notice of the presence or absence of a 
good vigorous hum. • The conclusions are 
obvious. A vigorous and fairlv populous 
colony will, within one-half hour after be- 
ing set on the summer stand, on a warm 
day, make its condition known. The bees 
will fairly boil over with animation. You 
will feel that they are thankful. You will 
decide that they have wintered all right; 
and, conversely, the weak colony will 
make its weakness known at this time. 

WHAT THE BRINGING OF POLLEN MAY INDICATE 

If the following day is warm, or on the 
first warm day, take notice of the manner 
in which the colonies are bringing in pollen. 
A colony that is bringing in little or no 
pollen is quite likely to be queenless. 
With me this fact holds good, that is, bees 



of a good nectar gathering strain are also 
good pollen gatherers. You can bank on 
this proposition, which can be observed at 
the entrance, that a colony energetic about 
getting pollen has a good prolific queen; 
and, later, the bees will display the same 
energy in gathering honey. When the 
bees from a poor mother are, figuratively 
and literally, coming from the field with a 
jag on, those energetic daughters of a 
prolific mother are bringing great loads of 
pollen. This pollen index is of especial 
value early in the season, and the in- 
telligent apiarist will see many ways of 
taking advantage of it The bees of a 
weak queen-right colony that is being 
robbed early in the spring may bring little 
or no pollen; this, while an apparent ex- 
ception to the foregoing, only serves to 
emphasize the value of correctly inter- 
preting what you see outside the hive. 
This feeble pollen carrying energy means 
that you have an abnormal colony; one 
with perhaps a good queen, but too few 
workers; or a failing queen; or a drone 
laying queen; or a queenless colony with 
drone laying workers; and it also means 
most emphatically that you better inves- 
tigate the inside of this hive and be gov- 
erned by what you find. 
A little late?' you ^m obsew' the. youn 
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bees when they come out to take their 
first lessons in orientation and test their 
new wings. You will naturally be draw- 
ing inferences from their numbers and the 
time of their ap|>earance. 

WHAT IS INDICATED BY THE APPEARANCE OF 
DRONES. 

You will find a colony or more with 
drones showing up early. This will mean 
that they have completed the first step in 
the perpetuation of their kind, and that 
new queens will be the second step. They 
are, therefore, getting ready to supersede 
their queen or to swarm; however, it does 
not necessarily follow that because a col- 
ony is raising drones that it will also 
swarm. By the artifice of man stepping 
in, the natural instinct is held in abeyance. 
If times are prosperous the drone is a 
welcome guest Because of his potential 
value, he may be needed, but let a famine 
come on. and he is dragged and hurled 
out of the hive in a very unceremonious 
fashion. A bunch of inferior drones means 
abnormal conditions inside the hive; the 
result of laying workers, or a drone laying 
queen depositing eggs in worker cells. 
The outside appearance of a colony as re- 
gards its drones is of especial value to the 
experienced apiarist. 

HOW ROBBING IS INDICATED. 

A bunch of dead bees having ac- 
cumulated about the entrance of a hive 
usually means that the inmates have been 
defending their treasures with their lives. 
They may have been successful in the 
defense of their home; if so, you will ob- 
serve the guards at the entrance and 
their careful investigation of every comer. 
If the battle is still on, you can plainly see 
the fierce struggle of the home-defenders 
and the robbers. They will, perchance, 
grapple and spin around in a dizzy death 
struggle. The old, veteran robber with his 
glossy skin will be present, ever ready at 
a favorable moment to alight just inside 
the guards. If the home-defenders are 
being overpowered, the robbers will be so 
heavily loaded that they will crawl up the 



end of the hive in order to take wing. 
Neither will they be satisfied to cease 
from their labors at the usual time in the 
evening. When the shades of night have 
well fallen, and other colonies are quiet, 
you will notice an unusual commotion 
about the entrance of the now vanquished 
colony. The victors are still coming for 
more, and you will have no difficulty in 
locating their hive. If they are left alone, 
and there is more honey than can be re- 
moved that day, they will garrison their 
new found treasure, and will in turn 
defend it with their lives until they can 
get it stored away in their strong kox; 
which is done by the united efforts of the 
victors and the vanquished— illustrating an 
immutable law of Nature that the fittest 
survive, and to them belong the spoils. 
Bees nosing around unusual places, 
means robbing somewhere. 

WHAT "clustering OUT" MAY MEAN. 

Baes clustering on the outside of the 
hive may mean, 1st. that the temperature 
is too high for comfort inside; 2nd, lack 
of room inside; 3rd, temporary idleness 
in anticipation of swarming, usually a re- 
sult of one or both of the first two men- 
tioned conditions. If the nectar conditions 
are right, these bees need to be brushed 
or shook. The running in at the entrance 
with the brood gone creates in them the 
same powerful reflex incentive to energy 
that is possessed by a natural swarm. 

A colony preparing to swarm will 
gradually reduce its field force to such an 
extent that swarming can be predicted. 
The shortage of field force of a colony 
that has already swarmed is also notice- 
able for many days thereafter. 

Bees running around the entrance in an 
aimless fashion, more noticeable just at 
twilight in the evening, means that they 
have recently lost their queen. 

"indications" BROUOHT out by ABUNDANCE 
OF NECTAR. 

Scarcety or abundance of nectar can be 
told by the behavior of the apiary as a 
whole. In times of plenty the well man- 
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aged colony will show a degree of energy 
not surpassed any where in the realm of 
animal life; the field force are feverish 
'with energy and desire. Their whole 
being is centered on the fact that there is 
nectar and they must get it. You can 
hardly divert them even by opening the 
hive. They will return again and again 
to the task of getting a load of nectar. 
You can easily tell the heavily laden as 
they return. They niay miss the entrance, 
or fall short; they are breathing heavily; 
and, after a little rest, will crawl up some 
convenient object to take wing. Having 
gained the entrance, they go straight in, 
and are relieved of their load. At every 
favorable moment they repeat their ex- 
cursions, until, with vitality exhausted, 
with wings ragged and torn, they may be 
seen crawling about, often at a consider- 
able distance from the hive. Having ful- 
filled their destiny, their mission complete, 
no longer of service in the economy of the 
hive, they are looking for a final place of 
rest. 

THE SIGNS OF FAMINE. 

In times of scarcity, colonies will not 
only banish their surplus drones, but, if in 
actual want, will drag out immature 
worker larvae. 

The piping of the young queen about to 
emerge; the fecal evacuations of bees 
suffering from dysentary: the peculiar 
trembling of bees afflicted with paralysis; 
and the smell of foul brood; are often cor- 
rectly diagnosed from outside conditions. 

THIS SUBJECT IS MOST COMPREHENSIVE. 

The subject is so comprehensive that 
an apiarist of long experience and keen 
observation could go on indefinitely am- 
plifying the points that I have merely 
touched upon. In conclusion I wish to 
say that to eyes that see and correctly 
interpret, simple inspection of outside 
conditions is all that is necessary in most 
cases. 

Graettinger, Iowa, March 4, 1908. 

[To an experienced bee keeper, this is 
an interesting subject. In this line, a 



bee keeper may become a veritable Sher- 
lock Homes; or, perhaps, a comparison 
with the work of a physician might be 
more to the point The doctor often judges 
very accurately of internal conditions by 
observing outward indications. 

THE wonders of OBSERVATION AND 
REASONING. 

As Mr. Burdick says, it is wonderful, 
the number of things we can see in an 
apiary without even opening a hive. 1 
remember well the first season that my 
brother Elmer came to work for me, how 
astonished he was sometimes at the 
things I would tell from simply walking 
through the apiary. Almost unconsciously, 
my eye would dart this way and that, 
noting that a colony had swarmed here, 
or was probably needing room there, etc. 
The moment that I came into the apiary 
1 might say: "Elmer, there's a little rob- 
bing going on somewhere." "How do you 
know?" he might ask. Every one who 
has learned the "robbing note." well 
knows how 1 could tell. An examination 
would probably show a crack in the cover 
to some feeder. Or I might say: "Elmer, 
there's a swarm out somewhere." He 
was busy in the honey house and had 
neither seen nor heard it; neither had 1, 
but, as 1 came along the path I noticed 
the young bees in front of one hive, young 
bees that could not fiy, but had come out 
with the swarm, and had not yet crawled 
back into the hive. 

WHY BEES MAY NOT BE WORKING DURING 
A HONEY FLOW— THE INDICATIONS 

The bees might be working well, with 
that happy hum so dear to the experienced 
ear. yet the clustering bees on the fronts 
of a few hives and the lack of workers 
passing out or in show only too well the 
lack of room in the supers. 

Cultivate the powers of observation, 
accurate observation, also the process of 
inductive reasoning; they can often ac- 
complish as much in one minute as can be 
learned by the opening of hives and the 

^ r Digitiz. . ^. -r- 

making of fussy examinations.— Editor 1 
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Rest is not Quitting the busy career; 

Rest is the fitting of self to one's sphere. 

Tis loving and serving, the highest and best; 
Tis onward, unswerving- that is true rest— 

Alice E. Wells, 



Henry Alley, the veteran queen breeder 
of Massachusetts, died February 11th, 
at the a£:e of 72 years. 



W. H. Putnam, and some of his friends. 
of River Falls. Wisconsin, have organized 
a stock company for the manufacture 
and sale of bee keepers* supplies. 



I am Watching your out apiaries closely. 
You are on the rigrht track. 1 have six 
apiaries now, and will add two more this 
season— Jo/] n M, Davis, Spring Hill, 
Tenn. 

Hurrah! The National now^has 2,713 
members. It's growing in a way that it 
has never before grown. It would not 
surprise me if it reached the 3.000 mark 
before the close of the year. 

CorKentration of energies is one great 
step towards success. When the dude 
v/dLS asked how he managed to knot up 
his tie into such a gorgeous bow, he re- 
plied that he "gave his whole mind to it."' 
It is ludicrous and pitiful and yet— there 
is a lesson fof you. 

Lack of Pollen or bee bread in the combs 
in the spring, is the cause of bees "swarm- 
ing^ out," according to some observations 
made by Mr. I. W. Beckwith, of Lander, 
Wyoming, and he would like to learn the 
experience of others along this line. 



The Quebec, Canadian, bee keepers 
have formed an Association, one object of 
which is to secure needed legislation for 
the suppression of foul brood. Dr. A. 0. 
Cpmire, of St Francois-du-Lac. P. Q., is 
the Secretary, and will be pleased to give 
any needed information. 

Connecticut bee keepers will hold their 
17th annual convention Thursday, April 
9th, in Jewell Hall, Y. M. C. A. building, 
Hartford. An excellent program has been 
arranged, and those in attendance will 
find it an interesting and profitable meet- 
ing. The matter of holding a fall fair on 
a large scale is to be considered. J. Ar- 
thur Smith, Secretary. 

Queen Excluders, as well as depth of 
brood frame, have a bearing upon the 
tendency to store pollen in sections; at 
least, so write several subscribers, and it 
seems reasonable. The brood follows the 
visits of the queen, and pollen follows the 
brood. Not only this, but the bees may 
be slow about depositing pollen where the 
queen can't go. Mr. J. P. Moore, of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., writes that he used frames 
only seven and one-half inches deep, but 
17 inches long, eight frames in a hive, 
and always had great trouble with pollen 
in the supers until he began using queen 
excluders, when the trouble ceased. 

Mr. Chapman's Views Endorsed. 

In a letter from Mr. McEvoy, of Canada, 
I find the following endorsement of Mr. 
Chapman's last article in the Review: 

Mr. Chapman has given you the most 
valuable article that has appeared in any 
journal for 20 years. It is worth many 
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times the price of the Review. I have 
been followinfr along the sanr.e lines, and 
am an out and outadvocateof requeening, 
each year, from the colonies that have 
given the best results. No one thing in 
the whole bee industry is so badly neg- 
lected as the queen business, and none is 
more important. I buy more or less 
Italian queens every year, but I don't 
breed from them until I have tested them 
for the honey gathering qualities of their 
bees. It is also very important, as Mr. 
Chapman says, to furnish plenty of drone 
comb to the best colonies, and keep it out 
of all others. 



^nm^^^h^^^^P 



Natural Stores for wintering bees are 
usually all right if they can be gathered 
early and thus become thoroughly ripened. 
Mr. R. Sherburne, of Lone Tree, Iowa, the 
fortunate owner of 300 colonies, writes 
me that the heartsease honey gathered in 
August and September has no superior as 
a winter food for bees. With plenty of 
young bees, and an abundance of hearts- 
ease honey, he finds the wintering of bees 
no more uncertain than that of any other 
domestic stock. He says that the feeding 
*of sugar, or other "monkeying," such as 
some of us Eastern men find necessary, 
would only be labor lost in his locality. 



Wet E-xcelsior is excellent material for 
smoker fuel. Dry fuel may be needed to 
start the fire, but, after it is well to going, 
wet excelsior will smolder, last a long 
time, give a good volume of smoke, and 
not throw sparks. By the way, when 
through using a smoker, take off the noz- 
zle at once, while the soot and creosote 
are warm, soft and pliable. After a 
smoker has become cold, the nozzle is 
sometimes glued fast to such an extent 
that its removal is no small task. 

And now just a word on the other side: 
Mr. Beckwith, of Wyoming says: *Tell 
the Review brotherhood to kiln-dry their 
smoker fuel, and thus avoid the smoke- 
tar." 

An Editor often receives some very 
severe criticism. If he can't stand up 



under it, he "loses his job." On the other 
hand, he is often encouraged in his efforts 
by some very kind and encouraging words. 
I wonder if I would be pardoned for giving- 
a few of the latter that recently came to 
hand ? They were in a private letter, so 
I won't give the writer's name, but here 
is what he said:— 

I have taken the Review over three 
years, yes, not only taken it. but read and 
studied it, and it seems to me as thoufirh 
you had touched the key note of the honey 
producer's success — not only touched it. 
but you keep it sounding, harmoniously. 
You seem to not only know, but you have 
the willingness to impart, just such know- 
ledge as the honey producer needs and 
appreciates. 

Then there are those enthusiastic side- 
issues, so beautifully presented, and so 
inspiring— they may do us more good than 
we at first think they will. 



How Do Bees Recognize the Members of 
Their Colony ? 

Mr. John H. Johnson, of Bangor. Penn.- 
writes me that he made a prime swarn; 
of hybrids utterly queenless, and brood- 
less, and left them four days, then shook 
them into a box together with a small 
colony of Italians having a queen. In a 
short tim& the whole mass of bees was 
shaken down in front of the hive that had 
been occupied by the hybrids, but devoid of 
bees at the time, and all entered the hive 
in a peaceable manner. In the night there 
was a falling out. as the hybrids killed 
every last Italian worker, but saved the 
queen alive. Query: How did the hybrids 
recognize the Italians from their own 
members? Was it by their odor, or by 
their behavior, or what was it ? 



The Lxlent of the Editorial Sanction. 

Scarcely an issue of the Review goes 
out, that some subscriber does not write 
and express surprise at the publication of 
some article. "I supposed that you held 
different views from those expressed by 
Mr. Blank, but 1 see you printed his ar- 
ticle,' is a very common form of criticism 
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I think I have said, in the Review, but, 
possibly long a£fo, that the publication of 
an article was no indication of an endorse- 
ment of the views it expressed; simply of 
the wisdom of publishincr those views. 
What kind of a flat, stale, unprofitable 
thincr would a journal become, if it pub- 
lished only the views of its editor ! The 
Review tries to be broad, and allow a free 
discussion of all reasonable views that 
are fairly presented. As a rule, apparent- 
ly flagrant errors are pointed out, and un- 
usual excellence commended, but the ab- 
sence of comment implies neither praise 
nor condemnation. 

-Make all you can." This is what Louis 
Scholl tells us in- Gleanings. He says: 
"While you are making money at keeping 
bees, why not make all you can ?" Sure 
enough. And yet, I often get letters 
scoring me most severely because I advo- 
cate the "keeping of more bees." These 
men who "keep more bees'* are called 
selfish and grasping, and possessed of a 
determination to crowd all ordinary bee 
keepers off the earth. Nothing could be 
further from their minds or intentions. 
Such men are the last to crowd. They 
search out unoccupied locations all to 
themselves, and gather sweetness that 
would otherwise be "lost on the desert 
air." If a man has enterprise, and branches 
out, and builds up a business that injures 
not his fellow men, only narrow minded- 
ness will cry "selfish and grasping." 



Vidth of Sections, when no separators 
are used, and the most desirable spacing 
for brood combs, are subjects that Mr. A. 
J. Fisher, of East Liverpool, Ohio, would 
like discussed before the opening of the 
season. At present he is using brood 
frames spaced only 1 >^, but is uncertain 
as to whether this is preferably to 1 Yz 
inches. 1 have used both widths, and 
have never been able to see any great 
difference between the two widths. I one 
year used 4,000 sections only 1 Yz inches 
in width, and used them without separa- 



tors. The combs were very straight and 
perfect; no use, whatever, for separators. 
Not only this, but the honey was more 
quickly ripened and sealed over, and ready 
to come off the hive. The combs averaged 
about ^ of a pound, but /oo/reof as though 
they contained almost as much honey as 
a section % inch wider. The Review will 
be glad to publish any information that 
can be furnished on these points. 

Northern Michigan Convention. 
The Northern Michigan Bee Keepers* 
Association will hold its annual conven- 
tion April 8th and 9th, in Medalie Hall, at 
Mancelona. Headquarters at the Handy 
Hotel—rates $1.50 per day. Program is 
as follows:— 

WCDNCt DAY MORNING. APRIL 8TH. 

Secretary's Report andPreliminary Business Session 

Paper— "Producing Extracted Honey" 

S. D. Chapman, Mancelona, Mich. 

Producer of the first prize extracted honey at 
Jamestown Exposition, 1 907. 

"Out Door Wintering" 

Ira D. Bartlett, East Jordan, Mich. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. APRIL.8TH. 

"Why I Use the Twelve- Frame Hive" 

...J.N. Harris, St. Louis. Mich 

"The Certainties and Uncertainties of Honey Pro- 
duction in the Extreme North." 

C F. Smith, Cheboygan, Mich. 

"Deciding Which to Produce-Comb or Extracted 

Honey" W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 

Secretary of the National Association. 

Election of Officers. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. APRIL 8TH. 

"What is the Object of Holding Bee Keepers' Con- 
ventions".. Hon. Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich. 
President of the National Association 

"How to Extract Honey With the Least Help" 

E. E. Coveyou 

THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL eTH. 

"Cellar Wintering of Bees" 

O. H. Townsend, Otsego, Mich. 

"Red Raspberry Honey: How Its Name May be Im- 
proved or Abused" 

Geo. H. Kirkpatrick, Rapid City. Mich. 

"Management in the Production of Comb Honey, for 
Profit" A. H. Guernsey, Ionia. Mich. 

'The Non- Swarming Hive" 

L. A. Aspinwall. Jackson, Mich. 

President- of the State Ass'n. ex-President of the 
National. 



Mr. Alexander was asked, in the Feb- 
ruary Review, to tell how he had founda- 
tion drawn out in brood frames, without 
wiring the frames, yet with no trouble 
from the foundation sagging. He writes 
me that he does not hive swarms on 
foundation, he gives ^wj?, p/by'fe^V^^l^! 
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at a time to an established colony, putting 
them between finished combs, near the 
brood nest. This is done before the main 
harvest [s on, at a time when the bees are 
not getting much more honey than is re- 
quired for their present needs. In this 
way there is no sagging. He says that 
they choose a day when the weather is 
not too hot, and the flow light, and put in 
a lot of frames of foundation, sometimes, 
from 500 to 1,000 in a day, putting them 
between frames of brood, removing some 
combs to make room for the new comers, 
and in a few hours these sheets of founda- 
tion will be drawn out into combs, all 
true and perfect, and with very little 
honey stored in them. Mr. Alexander 
says that if a man who is producing ex- 
tracted honey will try this plan of secur- 
ing his surplus combs, he will never again 
bother with wires. 

I have no doubt that sheets of founda- 
tion can be drawn out into combs, with- 
out any sagging, exactly as Mr. Alexander 
says, in /act, I have practiced exactly the 
same plan with perfect success, and yet, 
I like the wires in there when it comes to 
extracting the honey from those new 
combs, or to shipping colonies of bees. 
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Requeening Almost Automatically. 

Mr. J. H. Collins, of Bardwell. Kentucky, 
writfes me of a plan he uses in requeen- 
ing, whereby it is not necessary to even 
hunt up the old queen. Here is the plan: — 

Prepare a super or upper story by bor- 
ing two holes near its lower edge. Cover 
one hole with a piece of queen excluding 
zinc, and fit into the other a tube, several 
inches long, made of wire cloth. A tube 
half an inch in diameter and six inches 
long is large enough. Lay a queen ex- 
cluder over the brood nest of the hive that 
is to be requeened, set on the super pre- 
pared as just described, having the open- 
ings over the entrance to the lower hive, 
and put into the super two combs of 
brood. The bees from below will come 
up and cover the brood, when they should 
be cut off from the lower hive by putting 



a piece of wire cloth between the upper 
and lower hives. The warm air and odor 
from the lower hive can come up into the 
supei , but the bees in the latter must use 
for an entrance the holes that were bored, 
one covered with queen excluding metal, 
and the other furnished with a tube of 
wire cloth. 

The next step is to furnish this super 
with either a ripe queen cell or a virgin 
queen. When ready to mate, the queen 
will leave the hive by the way of the wire 
cloth tube, but is almost certain to not 
find the outer opening upon her return, 
and to be attracted to the lower entrance 
by the crowd of bees passing out and in. 
The young queen is vigorous, slim and 
spry, while the old queen Is more feeble, 
slower, and clumsy from her load of eggs. 
The result is that the young queen comes 
off victorious. 



Paper Protection in a Permanent Form. 

The season for spring protection of 
hives of bees will soon be here— is here 
now— and it is likely that some will try 
the use of tarred paper or felt This 
method is effective, but it requires labor 
to put it on the hives, besides, the material 
can be used only once. It seems to dry 
up and become so stiff and hard that it 
breaks to pieces in trying to bend it around 
the hives. With these points in mind, you 
can imagine with what pleasure I give 
space to the following extract from a let- 
ter written me by Mr. Louis F. Burgess, 
of Danbury, Conn. Mr. Burgess says: — 

You ask for items of experience in the 
use of tarred paper as a hive covering; 1 
have not used tarred paper, but have 
used with much satisfaction "paroid roof- 
ing," which is a heavier and more enaur- 
ing article. 1 make this into outer tele- 
scope covers of a permanent sort, folding 
the material, over a hive, into the proper 
form, and securing it at suitable spots by 
short, wrought-iron nails, put through tin 
roofing-caps, without and within, and 
clinched. Hive cover is the old Heddon 
style, made of a heavy board just the size 
of the hive, and cleated across the ends 
on top. The cover does not project beyond 



the hive at a 
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described, upside down, I fit into the bot- 
tom of it, a wooden piece, cleated across 
the ends in such fashion that the cleats 
will come inside of, and not on top of, the 
cleats on the cover. A little hay is ar- 
rancred under this wooden piece before it 
is nailed into place, by nailing through the 
roofing around the edge. The object served 
by the hay is to round up the roofing in 
the middle and cause water to run off 
quickly instead of lying there. 

This entire cover is well painted, and soon 
becomes quite stiff, so that 1 can slip it on 
and off as one would a wooden telescope 
cover. By using the material of usual 
width, and cutting so that it will come 
down over the ends as far as it will over 
the sides, I get a cover which projects 
downward over the hive ten inches. 

I find these covers as useful for pro- 
tection from the heat of summer as well 
as from the cold of winter, and I use no 
other shade boards; nor any other winter 
protection in outdoor wintering. 
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Mr. Chapman's Method of Requeenlng- 
Prepotency on Ihe Side of the Drone. 



The "Slam Bang" method of requeen- 
ing, that of removing old queens and al- 
lowing the bees to requeen the hive, as 
advocated by Mr. Chapman in the last 
Review, is the object of inquiry by Mr. F. 
Greiner, of Naples, New York. Mr. 
Greiner says:— 

I am trying to digest the contents of 
the last Review, and the biggsst lump 
that does not want to go down my throat 
is the "slam bang" method of requeening. 
I wonder if Mr. Chapman really means 
that all of his queens have been reared in 
this way since 1882. I am rather with 
Mr. Alexander, but. if Mr. Chapman can 
show that, under his treatment, his bees 
have not deteriorated in 25 years, that 
would go a long ways in showing that 
post constructed cells and the queens re- 
sulting from them are just as good as any. 

I sent this query to Mr. Chapman, who 
had the kindness to reply at considerable 
length — bringing out some more valuable 
points. Here is his reply:— 

In reply to Mr. Greiner, who is trying to 
digest the contents of the last Review, I 
wish to say that, if the big lump is still in 
his throat, the process of digestion is slow 
indeed. In my opinion the trouble is in the 
throat, and not in the lump. 



Up to the past season, I havo requeened 
exactly as described in the last Review. 
The past season (1907) was the worst I 
ever have seen for Northern Michigan. 
The snow left us on June JsL and then it 
was cold for eight days longer. Follow- 
ing the last snow storm, we had a severe 
drouth that lasted till two weeks after the 
close of the raspberry harvest. Many of 
the colonies were light and 1 never allow 
a colony to raise a queen unless it is in the 
best condition. Really, I could do but lit- 
tle, the past season, with the bees. The 
result is I have more old queens this sea- 
son than I have had in the last 1 years, 
altogether. We will requeen aH the com- 
ing season. 

Mr. Greiner wishes to know if my bees 
have not deteriorated in the last 25 years. 
I say no, certainly not; and why should 
they ? Bees may deteriorate from two 
causes from inbreeding, and from cross- 
ing with inferior stock. 

If we condemn the cells started by my 
plan, we must condemn every cell that is 
started by those colonies that are super- 
seding their queens— they are alike in 
every respect. The desire to swarm is 
absent in either case, and we do not want 
it present. 

Suppose we take away the brood and 
the queen from a very strong colony, giv- 
ing the bees a frame of eggs from our 
breeding queen, for the purpose of start- 
ing queen cells. Now look at the condi- 
tion to which we have brought this colony. 
We have made it queenless at a moment's 
notice, in order to create an immediate 
desire to start the cells I rear many 
queens in this way. and get some good 
queens, but this method is inferior to my 
regular plan, and for this reason: We 
have thrown the colony farther from a 
normal condition. I have seen over 60 
cells started on such a comb of brood. 
The bees take too big a job on their hands. 
The more cells they start the poorer is 
the average of the queens; the less they 
start the better they are fed, and the 
belter queens they produce. That is why 
I prefer that the cells be started in a 
colony heavy witn bees and brood. 

In requeening a whole yard, my plan 
has this advantage that all queens are 
reared in heavy colonies; and when we 
take away the queen from a colony, the 
bees start less than one-third the number 
of cells they do in the colony that swarms; 
that is. where we do not take away the 
queens till the latter part of the honey 
flow. 

Nature has so ordered, that the best 
queens a colony «,^i J[o^b"y'=Cjt5b§?e 
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hatched from the first cells started; 
seemingly, they are better-fed, more vig- 
orous, and give better results. Such are 
the queens we have at the head of our 
CQlonies. 

Now, 1 do not wish to state the follow- 
ing as a fact, but it is as it seems to me, 
from years of experience. Let us rear a 
queen; The queen is started from an egg 
that would ordinarily produce a worker 
bee; when fed by the bees for the pur- 
pose of producing a queen, the insect is 
chang^ed in form, only. Not till after fer- 
tilization takes place, can she produce a 
worker or a queen. In other words, she 
lacks potency, or the physical power of 
transmitting to her offspring those gcod 
qualities she may possess, as an in- 
heritance from her ancestors. But how 
surely does every characteristic of the 
drone side show up ! We can change 
for the better or the worse in one-third 
the time through the selection of drones. 
This is why I am so careful to raise drones 
only from selected stock. 

The queen is never the governing factor 
in a colony— it is always the bees. Many 
good queens are condemned because the 
colony does not build up as fast in the 
spring as its neighbors; change queens 
with the best colony you can find, and 
nine times out of ten your poor queen is a 
good one, and the good one a poor queen. 
It is my opinion that this difference arises 
from the condition of the stores; and my 
remedy is to give five pounds of syrup or 
extracted honey to the poor colony. If 
the queen is only a year old, we will soon 
see a change. 
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What Shall be Done at the Next National 
Convention ? 

We have laid the foundations for the 
naxt National Convention. We have 
selected the city (Detroit) in which it is to 
b^ held, secured the Wayne Sun Parlor 
for holding the meeting, and decided up- 
on the dates— October 15. 14 and 16. 
We know where and when the convention 
is to be held, and can begin to lay our 
plans accordingly. 

The next step is the arrangement of a 
program. Of course, the burden of this 
work will fall upon the Secretary, but he 
can be greatly assisted, and the conven- 
tion made vastly better, by the help, hints 
and suggestions of the members. It is 
with this end in view that 1 am going to 



outline briefly what I have in my own 
mind, then, as is the case at a convention, 
when a motion has been made, we will 
have something "to talk to.'* 
. I would suggest that the first session 
be held in the evening, and wholly devoted 
to a discussion of diseases of bees. I 
have made applicatkm to the authorities 
at Washington to send a scientist to the 
meeting, probably Professor White, who 
can take up the matter from a scientific 
standpoint, show how these diseases are 
studied by the use of cultures, and illus- 
trate the matter with a stereopticon if 
possible. Then have some one of the In- 
spectors tell how a practical bee keeper 
can detect foul brood. He. too. might use 
stereopticon pictures in giving his 
description. Ernest Root has pronused to 
furnish the stereopticon. if one is desired. 
Next, let another Inspector give the best 
methods of treating diseases. Then wind 
up the evening by a general discussion of 
the subject. 

Another feature that has been suggested 
to me. is that of having at least one debate 
during each of the day sessions. I believe 
this is something that has never been at- 
tempted at any of the meetings of the 
National. Suppose, for instance, we take 
up the size of hives. Let us say: "Re- 
solved that a 12-frame. Langstroth hive 
body is more desirable, in the production 
of extracted honey, than an eight-frame 
hive-body." Get some experienced, com- 
petent man to take the affirmative, and 
some other equally good man, who be- 
lieves in the eight-frame hive, to take the 
negative; let these men be chosen early 
in the season, secure their consent to thus 
enter the arena, then they can have 
months to prepare for the contest, and we 
common folks can sit back and enjoy the 
"flow of words and the feast of reason." 

As a rule, 1 think that most of our con- 
ventions are held down too closely to the 
steady grind of hard discussion, session 
after session, from beginning to end of the 
meeting. 1 think at least one evening 
session might be very profitably and 

pleasantly devoted to something in a 
Digitized by VjUU V l\^ 
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lighter vein. I suppose that a banquet 
followed by responses to toasts would be 
in this line, but there are objections. First, 
is the cost, which would not be less than 
$1.00 a plate. This is not really serious, 
although there might be some difficulty in 
determine in advance how many would 
participate, so that preparations might be 
made on sufficient scale. 1 may be old 
fashioned, but the real objection, in my 
mind, is the late hour at which we would 
be compelled to begin our responses. The 
regular supper would have to be out of 
the way before the dining room could be 
used for spreading the banquet, which 
would require some little time. If we fin- 
ished our feast at half past nine we would 
be fortunate indeed, and it is likely that 
midnight would still find most of us out of 
our beds. To persons accustomed to \a.ti 
hours this would mean nothing, but most 
of us bee keepers are plain country folks, 
accustomed to early hours, and to be up 
half the night maans extreme dullness, 
possibly a headache the next day. To at- 
tend a convention at some distance from 
home is more or less of a strain, at best, 
and every precaution ought to be taken 
that the members should feel just as well, 
and as bright, as they possibly can, other- 
wise, there is little enjoyment My idea is • 
that we cut out the banquet part, the 
feast at nine or ten o'clock at night. Just 
take our usual supper at the usual time* 
then meet at the usual time, 7:30 p. m., 
or whatever time we think best, and begin 
at once the responses to toasts or senti- 
ments, finishing up at nine or ten o'clock, 
then, the next day we will feel as well as 
ever, ready for business, and discussions, 
and able to enjoy ourselves. I would sug- 
gest that eight or ten of our best speakers 
be chosen, and appropriate topics be 
chosen for each, early in the season, that 
there may be plenty of time for thought 
and preparation. I would announce the 
topics in advance, also the list of speak- 
ers, but I think I would leave it a secret, 
as to which speaker each topic would be 
assigned, until the announcement was 
made by the toast master. I think the 



speeches ought not to exceed ten or fif- 
teen minutes— the right man can say a lot 
of good things in fifteen minutes. 

Another feature, for which I shall put 
forth my best efforts, is to secure the 
greatest possible attendance of bee keep- 
ers' wives. It may be just a little out of 
the line of bee keeping, but I hope 1 may 
be pardoned for saying that, naturally, 
business takes men out into the world. 
A man has the incalculable advantage of 
a great variety of experiences, and fresh- 
ness of view. He is continually coming in 
contact with new people, new things, and 
being moulded by a vast number offerees 
which never touch the wife in the quiet 
home. I believe most women feel this 
terrible depression of the monotony of their 
lives, the lack of that stimulus which 
comes to man from constant change. Let 
us begin now to plan for the making of a 
big break in that monotony next October. 
There is a saying that good works and 
charity ought to begin at home, so I have 
secured a promise from Mrs. Hutchinson 
that she will accompany me to the con- 
vention next October. Then I secured a 
similar promise from my brother's wife. 
Then I wrote to a few near acquaintances, 
such as Manager France, President Hil- 
ton, Ex-President Aspinwall, and asked 
them if they would bring their wives, and 
all replied that they would do so. My 
friend Muth, of Cincinnati, also writes me 
that he will bring Mrs. Muth. 

I think I would have at least one good 
essay each session, then the debate, as 
already mentioned, and finish up with the 
question box, which I hope will be con- 
tributed to from all over the country, by 
those who are so unfortunate as to be un- 
able to attend. 

One other little point: As everything 
promises to be on a larger scale than 
usual, I have already made arrange- 
ments for the use of a camera that will 
take a picture 14x17 inches, and I hope 
to make a group picture that every mem- 
ber will be proud to hang upon the walls 
of his home. I shall see to it that each 
person in the group ^Jig^fze^d 5y^60g¥e 
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the lapel of the coat, and a printed list 
giving numbers, names and addresses, 
will accompany each picture, then all can 
see who is who. 

What I have written, simply gives a 
glimpse of the program in embryo. Noth- 
ing is definitely settled. 1 shall do my ut- 
most to make the convention one of the 
most enjoyable, the best and most really 
helpful, that the Association has ever 
held; and 1 earnestly request every one 
who has any interest, whatever, in the 
matter, to write me a letter full of advice 
and suggestions. Tell the subjects you 



would like discussed, and the persons you 
would like to have discuss them. Sug- 
gest topics for responses to toasts or sen- 
timents, and the men you would desire to 
hear respond. Tell me what subjects yaw 
would like to hear debated, and the 
men you would like to hear do the argu- 
ing. If I have suggested something that 
does not please you, let me know, giving 
reasons why. Take hold, right now, and 
do your share in making the coming con- 
vention a grand success. 

W. Z. Hutchinson. 

Secretary N. B. K. A. 
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5UPLR5E-DING QULLN5. 

5o Long as the Queen is Prolific and 
Does Good Work. Let Her Live. 

Now that we are discussing this im- 
portant question as to whether we shall 
requeen, indiscriminately, at regular in- 
tervals, it is well to consider every im- 
portant point- -to listen to the views and 
arguments of all experienced bee keepers; 
and I know of no man who comes more 
surely in this class than doss my friend 
C. P. Dadant. He has quite an exhaus- 
tive article on this subject in the Febru- 
ary American Bee Journal, but it is so 
thoroughly to the point that 1 copy it en- 
tire. It reads as follows:— 

There has been considerable discussion, 
frcm time to time, regarding the length of 
life of queens, and the advisability of su- 
perseding them artificially before they be- 
come too old. Some recommend annual 
requeening. others at the end of 2 years, 
others at 3, and others still affirm that the 
bees attend to this matter properly. 

The purpose of this article is to examine 
the different methods and opinions of noted 



writers, which will help in drawing con- 
clusions. 

To get a very safe statement from 
writers on bee-culture, it is best to go to 
the text books. Articles written for the 
bee-papers give many new things but 
there is less guarded thought in contribu- 
tions to the press than in books, for the 
, reason that the writers of books are aware 
of the permanency of such works, and 
read and re-read their statements before 
allowing them to go out of their hands. 
Contributors to the papers, on the other 
hand, are apt to launch assertions that 
may prove incorrect. We see it daily. A 
very good instance of it is to be found in 
one of our bee-papers for January. A 
writer having stated that beeswax to be 
digested must "melt in the stomach." the 
editor, who is one of our brightest men, * 



* 1 suppose I must plead fiuilty to being that 
"bright" editor who said that waix melted at about 
130 degrees, and I'll tell you how I came to place 
the melting point at 130. When heating up honey 
last fall for extracting, we kept a thermometer in the 
room where we heated the honey. We aimed to 
keep the temperature at about 100 degrees, but 
sometimes, once or twice, there was an oversight, 
or a neglect, or a "forgot," and some of the combs 
in the upper tier of hives dropped out. 1 noticed at 
those times that the temperature in the upper part 
of the room had reached about 1 30 degrees. That 
is why I put the melting point of wax at about 1 30, 
but 1 can see now theU I was very careless in my 
thinking. The wax in those combs did not actually 
melt, it simply became too softened to sustain the 
weight of the honey. Thank you, Bro. Dadant, for 
setting me right.— Editor. 
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corrected him by saying that beeswax 
melts at about 130 degrees, which is 
nrsuch higher than the temperature of the 
stomach. The fact is, that it is a poor 
grade of paraffin which melts at about 
130 degrees, and that pure beeswax does 
not melt below 1 44, and is still less liable 
to "melt in the stomach." The reader 
will readily comprehend that it is safer to 
go to the books than to thus hurriedly- 
written contributions for our information, 
especially on the subject of "queens," 
which has been the most important in the 
natural history of the honey bee. 

Looking through different leading works 
on bees of modern times, in different 
countries, we find the following opinions 
on the age and supersedure of queens: 

German. — Dzierzon says: "The queen 
lives on an average 4 years. 1 once had 
a queen 6 years old which was still re- 
markably vigorous." 

Engush. — Cowan: "The queen may lay 
for 4 or 6 years, but her fertility decreases 
in proportion to the number of eggs she 
lays. Her fertility decreases after the 
second year." 

Cheshire: "The queen may attain the 
ripe old age of 4 or 6 years." 

Italian.— Doctor Dubini: "The case is 
not rare of bees substituting spontaneous- 
ly a young queen for an old or imperfect 
queen, rearing the new one from eggs 
laid by the old one. Neither do they kill 
her. Either she dies before the young one 
is reared, or continues to live side by side 
with the other." 

French.— DeLayens and Bonnier: 
"Queens may live up to 4 and 5 years. 
A queen will live longer in a small hive 
where her laying capacity is limited. 
When her fecundity decreases the bees 
usually replace her by rearing queen-cells. 
The old queen is thus superseded by a 
younger one." 

American.— Langstroth: "The queen 
usually dies in her fourth year, though 
she has been known to live longer. Queens 
sometimes die of disease or old age when 
there is no brood to supply their loss. 
Few, however, perish under such circum- 
stances, for either the bees build royal 
cells, aware of their approaching end, or 
they die so suddenly as to leave young 
brood behind." 

Quinby and L. C. Root: "Do not keep a 
queen longer than 3 years. Ever have an 
eye to the queen, and if she becomes de- 
ficient in any way, let her place be sup- 
plied by a new one." 

A. J. Cook: "It is not uncommon for 
her to attain the age of 3 years in the 
full possession of her powers; while 
queens have been known to do good work 



for five years. The workers usually su- 
persede her." 

Doolittle speaks of the superseding of 
queens as "one of Nature's plans," and, 
speaking of a queen reared by the bees 
to replace her mother, says: "Had 1 not 
opened this hive for a month at this time, 
I would never have known that a change 
had taken place, as regards the queen." 

C. C. Miller in "A Year Among the 
Bees:" "Some queens do excellent work 
in their third year, and in rare ca^s in 
their fourth. If quite old they will be 
pretty surely superseded by the bees 
about the close of the harvest Many 
more queens are superseded after a good 
harvest." 

The same writer, in "Forty Years 
Among the Bees," published 17 years 
later, says: "1 have had good queens 3 
and 4 years old, but as a rule I suspect 
better results might be had not to keep 
them so long." 

Root, in the "A B C of Bee-Culture:" 
"Some queens die, seemingly of old age, 
the second season, but generally they live 
through the second or third, and we had 
them lay very well even during the fourth 
year. They are seldom profitable after 
the third year, and the Italians will some- 
times have a young queen, 'helping her 
mother' in her egg-laying duties before 
she becomes unprofitable." 

Summing up all these opinions, we find 
that queens are, as a rule, good for at 
least 2 years; that the greater or shorter 
duration of their fertility depends in part 
on the capacity of the hive and the num- 
ber of egiis which they may be induced 
to lay by encouraging circumstances; and 
lastly, that in most cases they are super- 
seded by the bees before their fertility is 
ended. 

, From this we will deduce readily, and 
without much fear of controversy, that 
the idea of replacing queens every year is 
preposterous; that they should be allowed 
at least 2 full seasons, before being re- 
placed. But what about replacing them 
later ? 

But here is another question: Queens 
are like hens and other animals or other 
insects, they are more or less prolific, and 
some prove much better than others. It 
is very probable that there are differences 
in the contents of the ovaries or of the 
spermatheca, as well as in their ability to 
mature eggs and lay them promptly. 
Every queen-breeder has noticed how 
quickly some young queens will fill every 
available space with eggs, keeping their 
workers on a constant strain to supply 
the brood with the necessary food, while 
other queens, ^^^''^d al^ym^aji^i^m^^n 
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the same manner, and even sometimes 
from the same mother, will drag along 
slowly and never fill as many cells with 
brood as their retinue would easily nour- 
ish. There is a very plain diflPerence in 
fertility. It is obvious that a queen whose 
fertility is below average will keep the 
colony under average for strength, and 
the probabilities are that there will be but 
little surplus honey harvested in the col- 
ony of which she is the mother. Such a 
queen should be superseded just as soon 
as we find out her inferiority. But we 
must be sure that she is below average, 
for what would be the use of superseding 
her, if we could not give the bees a better 
one? 

According to several of the writers 
named above— namely. Cowan, DeLayens 
and Miller— that queen lives longer which 
lays less. Miller does not say it in so 
many words, but he says that there are 
more queens superseded after good sea- 
sons. As queens lay more eggs in good 
seasons than in bad ones, it is safe to as- 
sume that, in his opinion, the superseding 
of queens after a good season is due to 
their having been exhausted by increased 
egg-laying. From this we would con- 
clude that the long-lived queens are the 
poorest layers. I acknowledge that it 
would be impossible for me to asseit this 
from personal experience, for 1 have 
never had the patience to keep an unpro- 
lific queen to see how long she would live. 
But I did, in a number of instances, pre- 
serve queens of very extraordinary pro- 
lificness, just as long as they would last, 
and 1 can remember at least two cases 
where the prolificness lasted fully four 
years, and when I began to think of re- 
placing the queen by a young one, I found, 
as Doolittle reports, that the bees had 
been doing it themselves. The men who, 
like C. C. Miller, clip the wings of their 
queens, have a very good chance to as- 
certain when the queen has been changed, 
and if a closer inspection of the hive was 
kept, in general, than the average bee- 
keeper follows, many more cases of 
natural supersedure would be reported. 

1 do not believe that there is any doubt 
about the much greater fertility of some 
queens than the average. It is very 
probable that these queens have a great- 
er number of egg-germs in their ovaries, 
and that these germs are also more en- 
larged and matured by the agencies of 
warmth and food than in the case of in- 
ferior queens. This brings us to the most 
important point. Is it not better to keep 
your most prolific queens as long as they 
show no signs of failing, and to breed your 
young queens from such long-lived, pro- 



lific queens, rather than requeen, every 
one, two, or three years, indiscriminately? 
When you have a queen under average, is 
it not best to replace her at once and take 
your chances on the young queen which 
will very probably prove at least up to 
average ? 

If we could, in every instance, or even 
in a majority of instances, replace our old 
queens by new ones of whose prolificness 
we were absolutely sure, there would need 
be no hesitancy about superseding queens 
as often as we thought best But a queen, 
to be tested for prolificness, must be lo- 
cated in a full colony. If we buy queens, 
the breeder who furnishes them cannot 
vouch for their prolificness unless he has 
so tested them, and they are then valuable 
to him. and if he understands his business, 
he will charge you a good price for such 
queens. 

To sum up, I will say that my method 
has always been to replace inferior queens 
as soon as 1 make sure of their inferiority, 
but in the case of good, average or very 
prolific queens, I aim to retain them as 
long as their fertility does not decrease, 
meanwhile trusting the bees with the task 
of superseding such queens by some of 
their own stock if they should notice the 
decrease of their powers before I do. 
After all. Doolittle is undoubtedly rigrht 
when he says that natural supersedure is 
*'one of Natures plans." 

It will be seen that Bro. Dadant takes 
the safe, middle ground in this matter. 
He does not replace a queen at a certain 
age, regardless of her abilities, neither 
does he leave the matter wholly to the 
bees. If a queen does not fill her combs 
properly, he replaces her. There is, how- 
ever, a point that springs up here: A 
queen may do excellent service one year, 
or two years, or even for three years, and 
then fail at the opening of the next year — 
at a critical time. Had she been replaced 
the previous year, there would have been 
no failure. Then, you know that Mr. 
Townsend says "Keep enough bees so 
that all of the nectar will be gathered, 
even if some colonies do fail on account of 
poor queens." Yes, but that leaves some 
hives and combs that do not yield full 
revenue. Of course, that would be only 
the loss of the interest on the money in- 
vested, and it might not equal the labor 
of requeening the whole apiary. You see, 

there are a lot of points to consider. 
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White Cappings 

Help to sell honey, and I have a hardy strain of 
Italian bees that are ffood workers, and cap their 
honey unusually white. I am in the far North, 
where queens are more hardy than in the South. 
I can furnish queens, nuclei, or full colonies; nlso 
comb or extracted honey. Full particulars and 
prices on application. 

A. T. DOCKHAM. Eagle Bend, Minn. 
4-08-tf R F D No. 1 

— If you are going to — 

Buy a Buzz Saw 

write to the editor of the Review. He has 
a new Barnes saw to sell, and would be 
glad to make you happy by telling you 
the price at which he would sell it 

— MILLER'S - 

Superior Italian Queens. 

By return mail after June 1st, or money refunded. 
Bred from the l)est red clover working strains in 
the United Slates. There are no better hustlers. 
They are gentle and winter well. Untested queen, 
$1.00; six for $5. 00; twelve, $9.00. After July 1. 
one queen, 75 cts.; six for $4.00; twelve for $7.50. 
Special prices on 100-lots:and discounts on time 
orders. Safe arrival and satisfziction guaranteed. 
Write for descriptive circular. 4-08-4t 

ISAAC F. MILLER, Reynoldsville, Penn. 

— A full line of ~ 

BEE KEEPERS' SUPPLIES 

My patent section machine at half price. A new 
queen nursery and queen rearing outfit. Queens 
from imported Italian. Caucasian and Carniolan 
stock; also Adel queens. Send for catalog and 
price list. 

CHAS. MONDENG, 

160. Newton Ave.. North, 
4-08-tf North Minneapolis, Minn 



Moore's Strain 

And Golden Italian, selected, untested queens, at 
51 .00 each; six for $5.00. twelve for $9.00. 

Carniolans. Caucasians.! and Banats, select, un- 
tested, at $1.25; six for $6.00; twelve for $10.00. 
Tested queen of either race, $1.50; six for $8.00. 
Breeders, $3.00. One-frame nucleus, $1.50; two- 
frame, $2.50. Circular free. 4-08-tf 
W. H. RAILS, Orange, Calif. 



Tor f*LE— It will pav to teet our special pronositlon 
A. G. WOODMAN CO.. G. and Rapids. Mich. 



BEES, QUEENS and SUPPLIES. 

I manufacture and sell all kinds of bee supplies, 
and guarantee to save you money. Send a list of 
what you want, and 1 will make prices tlwt will sur- 
prise you. 

Italian queens, in April and May, single queen, 
untested. 75 cts.; tested, $1.00. Caucasian, un- 
tested, $1 .00; tested, $1 .25. Nuclei and full colo- 
nies for sale. Send for catalog. 4-08-tf 
G. ROUTZAHN, Biglerville, Penn. 



NO MORE 



Of those Superior Queens for sale this fall 
but I will be better fixed next year than 
ever to send out good queens promptly. 

Let us talk the matter over now while 
we think of it. Write soon, 

S. F. TRE60. Swedona, INs. 



QUEENS SENT ON APPROVAL 

From June 1st. to September 30th I w\\\ mail 
queens for inspection. If you are pleased with the 
queen send me a money order for $1.00. If not 
pleased, remove your address, and leave in office 
for return mail. These queens are carefully bred, 
from a very hardy strain of bees. 

A. M. APPLEQATE, 
ReynoldsvlllOf J^ffforson Co., Pa. 



HEDDON HIVES FOR SALE 

I have fixtures on hand for some 200 or 300 col- 
onies of bees, but only a few bees at present, and 1 
would like to sell some of the hives, and then buy 
new if 1 should need them in the future. 

I offer 200 Heddon brood chambers, 50 eight- 
frame Dovetailed brood chambers, and one Root, 
German wax press. Every thing is well painted, in 
good condition, and under cover. At>out half the 
frames are full of drawn combs, and nearly all the 
rest are filled with foundation. Frames are wired. 
Would be glad to correspond with some one who 
could use these hives. W. C. LYMAN, 

3-08-2t Downers Qrove, Ills. 



Wanted, to Buy Bees 

In car lots, or less. Also hives and equipments. 
F. B. CAVANAGH, 

115 Summit St., Flint, Mich. 



/N^N^NX. 



WE BUY AND SELL 



HONEY 

OF DIFFERENT KINDS 

If you have any to dispose of, or if you in- 
tend to buy. correspond with us. 

We are always in the market for WAX at 
at the highest market price. 

HILDRETH & 8EGELKEN 

265-267 Greenwich St New Yqck. , , , ,^ < 
.gitized by OOO VIC ^ 
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PATENT, BINQHAM SMOKERS. 



;n 



24 



\ YEARS THE BEST. CATALOG FREE. 5 
*— F. BINQHAM, FARNA/EL-L, 



LI 



MICH. 



^» Jt^JBJfe^:at^-r -A-/i JTJtJK^.JCJfcift*-*-* -«>t 





Do yoti LiKe 
to be ^Stuni^? 

What's the use of wearinff an old style net 
bee-veil that blows in your eyes, sticks to your 
face, and gives the bees a chance to hand you 
a hot one? 

Uhe M^thk Ideal Bee Veil 

^^ ^ (75 CENTS POSTPAID. 70 CENTS 

-^g^l^^^ WITH OTHER GOODS) 

^S ^^^ keeps the bees at a distance because it is made 

j5^_J^ I of light indestructable v/ire and strong cloth. 

You can see throogh this wire as if it wasn' 

there; and you can smoke inside the vei l all you want. It can't catch fire. If you 

buy the has-been kind of veile 

Yo^ certainly ARE ••St^ng*'! 

Look what dollars of satisfaction you get out of it! No doubt about this— its 
the best-ever vail on the market. 

Better send for one today- don't be a drone ! 
We're big people in all bee supplies— ask for catalog. 

Uhe Fred W. Muth Co. 

THE BUSY BEE MEN 
51 Wf&Ii&ut Street, Cincinnati, OWio. 



w. J. Mccarty 

Ewnietsbiirg, Iowa, 

Deals in Ihe G. B. Lewis Co."s Supplies, also in 
Berry boxes and Crates, and rears and sells queens 
in season. Orders are filled promptly, either whole- 
sale or retail. Beeswax wanted. Send for catalog. 
4-08-tf 

Honey Cases For Sale. 

Two cans to the case. Both cans and cases in 
A-1 condition. Price 30c. per case in lots of 100 
cases or more. Write for price. 
MICHIGAN WHITE CLOVER HONEY CO. 
4-09-4t Detroit. Michig^ 



BEE KEEPERS 

Do you know our make of sections 
are as good as the best. Remem- 
ber that we make sections a spec- 
ialty- "not a side issue." Quality 
the highest. Our prices the lowest 
write for them, wholesale and re- 
tail. 

AUG. LOTZ & SON, 

Cadott, Wis, 



A Full Liffi* off 

3-08- 15t 
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Bee Bupplie© 

We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee-Culture, at 
lowest prices. We make the 

DO ETAXLJESD LANOSTROTH, and AX.TERNATrNG HI ES. 

The most practical, up-to-date hives are the 

MASSIE HIVES 

We make them. Have you read our Catalog ? 

Otir HONEY -EXTRACTORS 

are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 

Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker ? If not, you 
miss it until you get one. Write us for our 1908 Catalog. It's the easi- 
est catalog to understand or order from that you ever saw. No trouble 
to give estimates. Tell us what you want. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Address, 

KRETGHMER MF6. CO., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Trcster Supply Co., 103 1 1th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
3-07- lot Catalogs issued in English and German. 



a 



Make Your Own 
Hives 

Bee-keepers will save money 
bj using our Foot Power 

SAWS 

in making: their hives, sec- 
tions and boxes. 

Machines on trial. Send for 
Catalogue 

W. F. & JNO. BARNES CO. 

384 Ruby Street 
ROCKPORD, - ILLINOIS 

1 08 16t 
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- "Springing" the Bees t 



V 



y 



V 



X 



^^i (^J^ FTER the bees have passed the ^ 



/r=^\ rigors of winter, then comes C 

^ '-^ spring with its mixture of balmy 

7 days and storms, its few short honey tr 

flows interspersed with rain, frost and ^ 

"^ mayhap an occasional snow storm. How ^ 

V best to bring the bees through this try- 1^ 

ing period in such a manner that, not- 

^ withstanding adverse weather, they will \^ 

gain steadily in numbers, and be ready -^ 

K to go forth as an army to gather in the V 

spoils when the main harvest comes, is 



'i f Virkt-rMi rrVil xr foiirrVif it-i fliia r»lncinrr /^l-i<irv_ 



thoroughly taught in the closing chap- 



'^ 



. ter of Advanced Bee Culture. Price of ^ 

the book $i.20, or with the Review 



^ 



-ij one year for only $2.00. .\r 



V. X 



^^i W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich f 
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Honey Quotations 

The following tuki For grading honey were 
adopted &y th-? Nonh American Bee- Keepers' Asso- 
ciation, at the Wa^hingtan meeting, and, so far as 
pos&ibie, quot^Liona are made occordini; to Ihes^ 
mfes t 

Fawcy— AH section* to bs well filled; combs 
strmietii, of even ihiekne^s. and ftrml^ anached to 
aJJ four sides; both wood and comb unsoiied by 
tra»eJ-*tam or otherwise: all the cells sealed axcept 
the row of c«lls next the wood 

Wo. l-^AIl sections well filled, but uomts un- 
aren or crooked, dutached at the bottom, oi with but 
fa* cells uriseaied; both wood aitd comb unsoi led 
tor IraiYeJ-staiz^ or oLherwise. 

In addition to this the honey Is to be dossincd 
according to color, usmif the larifis while, amber 
and dark. That is. ihere will be *'fancy while/* 
* Wo. I » dark," etc. 

The prio££ elven \n the rollowinff quoiatlons ar« 
those at wh kch the deal er s se 1 1 to the g:r ocers. From 
Ui^e prices must be deducted freight, cartage and 
cmrnntssion - the balnncfl being sent io the shipper 
Commmion is ten per cent; except that a few deal- 
ers charge only five per cent, when a shipment sells 
for ss mych &s one hundred dollars. 



KANSAS CITY -Majrket firm on both honey and 
wax are as follows- Fancy white %5,25 per case. 
No. 1 whxte $3.00 per case, while extr acted 7?^ cts* 
Ain^ber eiElrmctud 7 cIs., dark sKiracted 6 cts , bees- 
W9J 25 cts. 

WALKER BREWSTER OKO. CO. 
OeL 7. 190?^ Kanses City. Mo. 



NEW YORK— The masrkec Is Qtjiet, and demand is 
slow While fancy stocks are in good demand oiher 
grades are bilng ntgUcted. We quote a^ follows: 

Fancy white 15 cts.. No. 1 while 14 cts., 
fjtticy &mt(er t3 cts., No. 1 amber 12 cts.. fancy 
dark 1 1 cts.. No, 1 darif 10 cts., white extracted 8^ 
t& B CIS., amber eji tract ed 7'^ to 8 cts., daric ex- 
Cmded 6 to 7 cts. Beeswax 29 to 50 cts. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
Greenwich A Murray Sis. 
Feb. I?, 1108. New York City, N. Y. 



CINCmNATI HON£Y MARKET— There is 
nothing particularly new in the honey market at this 
'"r. ':■'£, lor busmeas. Irt ^'eneral, )s quiet. We are 
%'■ i I ':,i. the very finest comb honey at Id to 1 7H cts. 
t**' it Fancy, extracted, table honey in crates or 
eO-pQUnd c&ns each, at 9 to 10 cts. Amber honey 
in barrels at 5h to 7 cts., according to its quality. 

For good beeswff]^. free from dirt, we are payinit 
2d Cts<. cash, afid 50 cts. in trade, delivered here. 
THE FRED W. MUTHCO. 
F^b. 14.08. SI Walnut St.. Cincinnati, Ohio, 



owing 10 heavy receipts of Western honey and ihe 
prevailing high prices. Honey is moving very 
slowEy, and we do not look for any better demand 
this season. We quote as fol tows; 

Fancy while 17 to 1 S els.. No. I while 16 to 17 
cts,, fancy amtier no demand. No 1 amber no de- 
mand, fancy dark no demand. No. 3 dark, no de- 
nnand, while extracted 8 to 9 cts.. amber extracted 
6 to 7 CIS. dark amber no dernand. Beeswax SG 

to sects. 

THE GRIOGS BROS i NICHOLS CO.. 
Dec. 3, 1 907. Toledo, Ohio, 



CHICAGO" We quote a* follows: 

Fancy white 16 10 17 cts.. No. I white 12 lo 15 
cts., fancy amber 1 to 12 els.. No. 1 amber 9 to 10 
cts . while extracted 8 lo B cts., amber extracted 
7 to 7 H els., dark extracted 6 to 6?^ cts. Bees was 
as cts. 

n, A BURNETT i GO, 
Chicago. 11 L, Feb. 15. 08. 199 S, Water St. 



TOLMDO—The market on all grades of comb 
hcmey renuins quiet, and siodf^^ are usually large. 



ITALIAN QUEENS. 

Golden and Red Clover stock. In May and June. 
$L0OeBch, or six for S5.50. AfU^r July Ist^ 7S 
cents each^ ^Ix for S4. 00 :; or S7 . 50 a dozen, Nuclei 
and full colonies at lowest prices. Beautiful, ilJus- 
traled circutar free— send for one. 

QEO. W. BARNES, Norwalk, Ohio, 
4-0S-6t Box 540. 



aOLOEN-ALL^QVER 

and 

RED-CLOVER 

ITALIAN QUEENS 

My stock. 'both St rams, ) kslhe result of years of 

careful selection aJid breeding . and will compare 
very favorably with the best thai can be procured 
ajiywhcre The prices are only such as to insure 
the rearing of good, JonE-lived. urotlfto queens* 
Chaal> queens are bouud to be interior. 

All orders filled by returri mail after May 25. 
Send far my 1908 circular and pnci? list, 

WM, A* SHUFF. 
4-08-rr 442 e Osage Ave , Philadelphia. Fa 



An 0|»parluttli]r in Bees and Honey in the South, 
Id the right party, A good speculation and not 
much investment-^cajinct be a loss. Write for par- 
ticulars to C. H. CLtJTE, 
4-Ofl-lL fjexington, Ky, 

Situation Wanted 

By an experienced apiarist in some large apio.ry 
to oversee, and instruct beginners. He is strictly 
temperate, and would work for small pay for the 
sake of securinig a home« For further particulars 
address, 
4-08- U J. RICHARDS. Cumherland. Wis. 




rsTjf '^^TTl 
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This is George E. Hilton, 

or Fremont. Michigan, and he wear^ that complacent look because he 

has just rttceived his fresh stock of new goods direct from the factory 

of the A. I. Root Go. His 1 90B catalog is all ready lo send out free - 

40 pages illustralinir and describing Root*s goods at Root's prices. H 

S 
Send him a list of tlie goods you want, and let him Eel I you how m 

much they will cost. Beeswax wanted. 4-OB-tr ^ 
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EXTRACTORS 




No 26 -Four-frame Root Automatic for 
L frames. 28 inches in diameter 

I weight 180 ^3,) S25.po 

Ho 27 — Four-frame Root AtitomatiC for 
frames not over 1 1 n m. deep, 54 
in.m dmmeter iwiiifht ^10 Ibs.^ 

._ ._ _. . 2?.O0 

No. 30— Six-frame Root Automatic for L 
frames, 56 inches in diameter 

< weight BOO Ibs.l.. 30 00 

No 40— Eight- frame Root Automatic for 
L frames. 36 inches in diameter 

I weight 500 lbs.) 40,00 

GASOLINE ENGINE with all necessary 
belts and speed- controller, ready to 
attach to an extractor, and full direc- 
tions to run f. o. b, factory. Wrscofisin 
(weight ready to run, 500 lbs.) 60.00 
Or engine and eight* 
frame extractor 
ready to run 1 00.00 
The ratio of gears 
on hand power ma- 
chine is different than 

for engine. Mention ^ 

which power you use ^;^-_.^-i^ 
when ordering. We ^k^. 
send machine with ^^^ 
crank unless other- 
wise ordered, ^ , 

Other sizes built to order. Prices on ap- 
plication. Give outside dimensions jf 
frame and len^h of top-bar and number 
of frames yoDwantto extract at one tima. 
We mjarantee our engine to betirst class 
and to he simple enough for any ont of 
^a' intelligence to start and run. Weha.e 
carefully tested it in every P^^*-^^^'^^^^.^^ 
Readers of the Bee- Keepers Rev^w 
Will recall the advice of the editor. Mr. 
Hutchinson, to keep more bees and pro- 
duce more honey. With the ^<l^^^^yjl 
help during the past few years, it has been 
often impossible to do the extracting m 



the height of the season when ft should be 
done, and gralt losses have been sus- 
tained in many insUnces on account of 

^ We have recently published a 1 6-pag© 
pamphlet on the Useof Power Extractors 
This pamphlet shows the advantage of 
the use of power driven extractors, and 
gives detailed description of the manage^ 
ment and operation of these machines. 
It is fully illustrated, and whether or not 
vou have decided to buy an equipment oT 
this sort you will be interested m reading it 
While it may saem impossible to make 
the investment in one of these jar£B ex- 
tractors, when compared with the price of 
one of the small, hand-driven extractors, 
one should consider the great saving of 
labor, and count the 
entire cost rather as 
an investment for 
the years to come, 
than an expense for 
the single season. It 
takes only a short 
time for $25. $&0 
or $100 to be paid 
in waees to your 
assistant while the 
[.uAei dxlT actors will probably save 
you not only an assistant for the 
present season, but for a number of 
years to come. 

To any reader of this paper who will 
mention whtre he saw this advertise- 
ment, we will send a copy of this pam- 
phlet on receipt of five cents m stanips^. 
or we will send it with Gleanings in Bee 
Culture to Qtw subscribers sa months 
far twenty- five cents. You must be 
sure to ask foi- the pamphlet m connec- 
tton with the subscription, otherwise t 
may he overlooked* 




The A. I. ROOT GO., Medina Ohio 

-^ Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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PUflUSHED MONTHLY 

W, L EtrrCHIUSO!!, Editor ■nd Piiblbher 

Xinterrd as sfecofid-clftss mattei st the Flint 
Poitomce Feb. a. 1 83B. SeM&l tiumber SSO, 

Term^—SUOO a year to subscriberj in the 
UhJlod Stalest Canada, Cuba and Mastico. To aJl 
other countrias postage is 24 cts a year. e«tra. 

Discottiinaaneem- The Review is sent UTithl 
orders are received for Its disconii nuance. Notice 
Is sent at the expiration of a subicflption. further 
notices being sent If the flrst is not heeded. Any 
subscriber wlshinf the Heview discontinued, will 
piease send a posto.] at onpe upon receipt of the first 
notice^ otherwise it will be assumed that he wishes 
the Review continued, and wl(S inf for it soon, 
Any one who tirefers to have the Review stopped at 
thee* pi rati on of the the time paid for, wili please 
say SQ when subis^ribmf . amd the request will be 
«ompllod with. 



Flint, Michigan, May z, igoS 
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Advertising Rates. 



All advfirtiaements will bt insened "at a rate'^of 
fi B cents per line. Nonpareil space^ each insertion; 
1 3111 nes Nonpareil space make 1 inch, D^eoujits 
miil be given as follo¥rs : 

On ]0 lines and ^u p ward i, 3 times, 5 p«r~oent; B 
times, 15 per cent; 9 lirnes, S5 ^er cent; ^2 t^mes, 
35 p*r canL 

On' SO hnes and upwards, 3 times. 1 0'per cant. 
•6 times, 20 percent; 9Ctifnes.50 per cent; IS^iiniiSt 
40 per cent. 

On 30 tines and u p war ds ,3.t i mets. 20 oer^en^; 6 
times, 30 per cent? 15. times 40^por cent: 1 S in^ts 
€0 percsttnL 



Clubbing List. 



I will send the Review with — 

Gleaaingw, (new) . — l|t ool ».*... fi 75 

Americao Bee Joiimiii, (rtew),..( i oo).,„...l.75 
Canadian Bee Journal........ ....( i.ooK... ...1.75 

American Bee Keeper .,.*..( -So) l^^fi 

Ohio Farmer. 



.( tA 



1.7s 



Farm iDumal f Phil*) . , . . , w. , , . J .50) ...... f .^r 

Hiiril New Varker,.,., .( I,eo) i,*» 



?:g 



The Century. . ( 4*00).. 

MicbiKaii Farmer,.... .,,„..,,,.f t.oo) .. 

Prairie Fanner .,( i.eok.,..,.T.75 

American AsricuUnriat...... .,..( t w) »l.75 

Country Genlleman.,, .,,..{ a^soj...*- 3.15 

l£arpcr'9 Bia^Eine...... .,( 4.00),.,, *. 4. 10 

Harper's Wcckl^r....^, ..( 4mh****- 4'^ 

TTontha* Companion,... (new J.... j 1 73)"*- -^a 3^ 

Ci»nio?oUtaO. ...............*.. *4 i.ooj...,* I'^r 

... ,_( i,eoh,„„ i.7f 






TVF^e WRIX-TEN 



The names of my customers, and of those asking 
for sample copies, have been saved and written In 
a book. There ere sever^ thousand all arranJl^ 
alphabet icaMy (in the fai-gest States . and. though 
this list has been secured at en expense of hundreds 
of dollars. I woyid furnish it 10 advertisers Or others 
at $100 per thousand names- The former prjce 
was S2.50 p<;r 1 000. but 1 now have a typewriter, 
and by using the ir.anifoJd process, I can rumlsh 
them at S2 00 A manufacturer who wishes tor* 
list of the names of bee-keet^srs in his own State 
only, or possibly in the adjoining States, can be 
accommodated- Here is a list of the States and thi 
number of names In each Stale, 



Arixoua 46 
Ark.... »a 
Ala.. . So 
Calif ,. 37S 
Ctslo . . 118 
Cans da jiaa 



Ky..„ 
Kaus, 



Conn 
DaV . 
Del.. 
Fia... 
Ga... 
Ind... 
Ills... 
Iowa . 



[63 

. 90 
. 744 



Mo..... 

Minn.. 

Mich.. 

Maai . . . 

Md.,,.. 

Maine 

Misi... 

N, Y,. . 

N>h , , 

N.J 

N. K. 



t8i 

35* 

3« 
S« 
B4 

1770 

^5 

9* 

37Q 

70 

1700 

343 

130 



5f. C ,.*. 6« 
Kew Mea, 94 
Oregon., lof 
Ohio*.* I30t 
Penu... 93 J 

R. I,. *i 

S C *Q 

Teon.... *:« 
TeK..._. I7» 
Itah «a 

ri .,»^ 

Va....... lia 

W. Va..*.i7B 
^'aalK*,.. 1^ 
WU «m 



W. £. flOTCHlNSCN, Flint Micfe 



A BAROAIN Finest. t>ran oew, 10 ffamchtves. 
1-story, §9 CIS.; iH-story S».49; 2 story. $1 S9. 
Write br pfJce, J* F SUCHWAVER, 

5-08- It Dept- R. Iowa City, Iowa 



WHEN VOU NEED QUEENS 

And want vour order filled by return n-all with the 

BEST QUEENS 

that money can buy, we fan serve you. Three- 
tjanded Italians only Imported and home-bred 
mothers. Tested cjueens. Sf 00 i^aeh, Untested 
7 5c SB. 00 per doi. Send for price fist, 

J. W. K, SHAWiCo, 
5-OS-tl LoreftUvUle, Iberia Pa. ta 



Iteliao Queens 

Be«5 and Nuclei. 



We have a strain of bees bred 
specially for honey cafheiir^ 
and longevtlyi at ^a foUowing 
price*: 

One Tested Queen - . , . . $1 C8 
OneSale«^t Tested Quean. 9 2Q 
0ns Breeder Queen. '**^- 3 3Q 
One Comb Fluclus (tm 

Queefii **,..,..* 1 50 

These prices are for Apnt. 
Queen sent by return mail. 
Sfilt&rTivat iuararUaed. For 
price on Dot- iats s&nd for Cataj«it. 7 




4-oa-3t 



^OArE. Logan St., C|j^1nd•* lowi. 



I 



HlO^HFIEItD GOODS 

are made right in the tim- 
ber country, and we have 
the best facilities for 
shipping:; direct, quick 
and low rates. Sections 
are made of the best 
young baswood tim- 
ber, and perfect. 
Hives and Shipping 
Cases are dandies. 
Ask for our catal- 
' ogue of supplies, 
free. J^ j^ J^ 



liai'shfield . ]if g. Go. 

HaifsfaHeld, Vis. 



flo pish^fione 

Is apparent in combhoney when 
the van Deusen, flat -bottom 
foundation is used. This stvle 
of foundation allows the making 
of a more uniform article, hav- 
ing a wry thin base, with the 
surplus wax in the side - walls, 
where it can be utilized by the 
bees. Then the bees, in chang- 
ing the base of the cells to the 
natural shape, work over the 
wax to a certain extent; and the 
result is a comb that can scarcely 
be distinguished from that buut 
wholly by the bees. Being so 
thin, one potmd will fill a large 
number of^sections. 

All the Trouble of wiring 
brood frames can be avoided by 
using the Van Deusen unrea. 

Send for circular: price list, 
and samples of foundation. 

tf. VAfl DBUSBfl, 

Canajoharie N. F. 



DITTMER'S 

FOUNDATION 

Why do thousands of Bee- 
Keepers prefer it to other 
makes? Because the bees like 
it best and accept it more 
readily. 

DITTMER'S PROCESS 
IS DITTMER'S 

it stands on it's OWN NAME 
and it's OWN FOUNDA- 
TION, to which alone it owes 
it's reputation and merits. 

We are now ready to make 
prices for next season, for 
Working Wax for Cash and 
for full line of supplies. 
Wholesale and Retail, 
Free Catalogue and Sam- 
ples. 

Qas Ditttner Co., 
Aasusta, Wisconsin. 



FALL SUPPLIES 

FOR 

BEE=KEEPERS 



EverythinffVou want, All made by us 
in our own factories. 

AT LOWEST PRICES 

The AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER 
a monthly at 50 cts. a year. Published 
1 7 years. 

Sample copy and Illustrated Catalog 
and Pricelist, FREE. 



Address, 

The W. T. Falconer Mfg. 
GMnpany^ 

Jamkstown, N. Y. 

(Established 25 years.) 
Dept. W. 
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Only one Strain of Bees 

I do not fritter away my time and energies with several strains of 
bees; I have only one strain, the three-banded, long-tongued, red 
clover, strain of Italians: and I furnish stock that pleases such men as 
R. F. Holtermann, NIorley Pettit. W. Z. Hutchinson, and the A. 1. Root 
Co. I run a large number of nuclei, about 1 ,000 in the height of the 
season, and can fill orders promptly. Untested queens, $1.00 each: 
select untested, $1.25: tested, $1.50. select tested, $2.00. breeders, 
from $3.00 to $.5.00. 4-08-tf 

W, O. VICTOR, Hondo,Texa», 



A New AVetbod 

Of queen rearing enables us to furnish good queens 
at very low prices. Our stock is of the best. Our 
golden Italians received the first premium at the 
three fairs ot which they were exhibited last year. 
Our three-t>anded stock is some of the best that 
could te furnished by W. O. Victor. Before buying 
queens send for our circular and read the testimon- 
ials from pleased customers. We can furnish Car- 
niolans, Caucasians, or Italians, either goldens or 
three banders untested, at $1 .00: tested $1 25 

After May 1 5th can furnish untested queen at 75c. 
and tested at $1.00. 

Speiial prices to dealers and breeders. 

. NEW CENTURY QUEEN REARING CO. 
4-08tf Berclair. Texas. 



Italian Queens 

By Return Mail 

Or money refunded. Warranted. $1.00 
each, five for $6.00; tested, $1.50 each. 
Catalog free. 

D.J. BLOCHER, 
4-08-tf Pearl City, Ills. 



STOCK REDUCTION SALE 

Fifty, \}i story. 8-frame, Dovetailed 
Hives, painted two coats, all complete, 
with foundation, each $ 1 .75 

One hundred and fifteen 1 M story 8- 
frame. Dovetailed hives, in the flat, no 
sections, in lots of five, each lot. . $6.50 

200,000 No. 1 settions, seven-to-the- 
foot, and 1 K. both widths 4)4 x4,^, open 
top and bottom, per 1 .000 $5.75 

Fifty Drone Queen Traps, at 30 

Five per cent discount for an order for 
the whole of one kind of goods. 

J. W. BITTENBENDER, 
3-08-3t Knoxville. Iowa. 



Mott's Lone Tongued 

ITALIAN QUEENS. 

I can furnish golden queens, or from mothers di- 
rect from Italy. My bees are haidy, yet Kcnlie — can 
be handled with little or no smoke. 

Untested, single queen, 75 cls.: six for $4.00; 
twelve. $8.00. Tested, single queen, SI. ?5: three 
for $3.60: six for $7.00; twelve for $1 3.00. 

Write lor ci'cular. Make money otde • rayat le a* 
Cecaur. L. E MOTT, Glen wood Mich. 



i This Coupon Worth 25 centsj 

S am^i^^^^m^mm^^a^^mi^mmm^t^mm^^mm If not now a subscriber and tou want one of thn 9 




If not now a subscriber and tou want one of the 
inoHt helpful aidH to successful bee-ealture— a paper 
that tells now to make yuar bees pay— you anoold 



se-ealture— a paper 
subscribe for the 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 



A 33-pafire Illustrated SO-cent monthly. It tella all 
about; tne best way to mana^re bees to produce the 
ino.st honey; with market quotations, etc. A dosen 



♦llfferent tlepartments— one for women bee-keepera. 

Best writers. i^ 

It Will Increase Year Honey-Meney ■ 

^ , ^ ^ If you will send us your name and address with 8$ I 

cents (stamps or coin) together with this coupon, we will send you a trial trip of our Joamal m 

for 12 months. Order now and let us be^in with this month's fine number. Address, 9 

American Bee Journal, 118 West Jackson, Chicago, IIIIdoIs Jf 
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"DADANT'S FOUNDATION" 

IT EXCELS. 

EVERY INCH equal to samples. 

Beauty, Purity, Firmness. No Sagging-, no Loss. Twenty-seven 

years of Experience. We guarantee satisfaction. Wax 

worked into Foundation. 

BEE SUPPULES 

of all kinds 

BEESWAX WANTED 

at all times. 
Agent for Michigan, A. Q. WOODMAN, Grand Rapids. 

DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, HI. 

Send for Catalog. 




Bee Keepers of 

MICHIGAN 

Can Save Time and Money by Getting Their 
Bee Supplies of 

G. J. LENGST CO. 

127 SO. 13TH ST.. SAGINAW. MIOH. 

Successors to 

LENGST & KOElSriG. 

Supplies sold by the present company will be in no particular inferior 
to those previously sold by the old firm; in fact, it will be their aim to 
have the supplies from them to be of still higher grade and excllence. 

We keep on hand a large stock of standard goods, which enables us 
to fill orders promptly; and then, Saginaw is an excellent shipping point, 
as there are competing roads running out in many directions. 

Send for catalog. 
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THE DANZENBAKER SMOKER 

PAT. eOT. •.•0«. JUNE «.'eT 

GOLD MEDALS 

Bt. Louia E^pfXtittoQ, 1904 
JftmestowD Hxpofiiiioti. 1907 



IS THE BEST, 
STflQNGESL 

COOLEST. 
CLEANEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
AND LARGEST 
SMOKER SOLD 
FOR A DOLLAR 



iThe perforated side rrate seen above holds a 
rMnov«bl«, neUI, a5D«> tot-backed fire shell, 
prevrniinc burning the tin off tbe oaur case, 
ind deflects the air at right angirs. preventing 
back dr«f c to the valvele^s bellows. The air, 
passing to the back and over the top, cools and 
expels the smoke, fanning the burning fuel at 
top or side till all consumed, giving cool smoke 
Tor hours from one filling. It can't clog. No 
top-heavy cap to choke with toot: no valve to 
fail ; no holes shedding t^parks or hot ashes. 

Four years' sales prove its success beyond a 
dottbtf expensive dit-s making it uniformly per- 
fect a» possible to dr vif e. We confidently guar- 
sntee full satisfaction or refund the price. 

Price, $1.00 ; 3 for $2.60 ; by mall, add 26c. each 

Send address of yourself and Bee friends for 
1-page leaflet on 'smoker." and facU about 
Bees and Queens, 80 pages, free. 

F. DANZENBAKER. Norfolk. Va. 




ITAUAN BEES 



and Queens and Sup- 
plies. Root's standard 

goods. Ask for circular. Aliso Apiary. 

El Toro, Calif. l-08-12t 



D. COOLEY 

Kendall, Mich., is the man who fills orders 
with Root's Standard Bee Supplies. Cata- 
log free. l-08-12t 

Bee and Poultry 
Supply House 

We are now In position to offer the bee keepers of 
New York and Vermont a full line of of Bee and 
Poultry Supplies, etc., including lncul>ators, Brood- 
ers, Rochester Spray Pumps, Asphalt Roofing, etc. ; 
also a general line of Hardware. Paints, and Oils. 
Will be pleased to send the different catalogs on 
request. 



A. H. REEVES & 

411 Main St. 

Bell Phone, 1 l-I 



CO. 



Watertown, N. Y. 

Citizens' phone 381-0 
5-08-tf 




ADVANTAGES OF 

BEE ESCAPES. 

No sweat steals down the cheeks and aching 
back of the tired bee-keeper, as the result of standing 
in the hot sun. puffing, blowing, smoking and 
brushing bees; no time is wasted in these disagree- 
able operations, and no stings received in resent- 
ment of such treatment: the honey is secured free 
from black or even the taint of smoke; the cappings 
are not Injured by the grwiwing of the bees; and rob- 
bers stand no show whatever. If there are any 
burT-comt)S, they are cleaned up by the bees inside 
the hive, before the honey is removed. Leading 
bee-keepers use the PORTER escape, and say that 
without a trial it is Impossible to realize the amount 
of vexatious, annoying, disagreeable work that it 
saves. The cost is only 20 cts. each, or $2.25 per 
dozen. 

R. & C. C. PORTCR. MFRS. 

Sbnd Orders to Your Dealer. 



Minnesota Bred Queens. 



Try our Northern bred queens- 
Three-banded and Golden Ital 
ians. Untested, 76 cts.: tested 
$1.25. Hardy and good noney 
gatherers. We want your orders 
and will guarantee safe arrival 
and satisfaction. Write for cir- 
cular to 5-08-if 

MENNIE & FENTON. 

Pine Island. Minn- 




SECTIONS 

I will sell Sections and other bee goods 
at a big reduction until May 1 . Write me 
for prices. Catalog free. 

W. D. SOPER, 

l-08-tf JACKSON, MICH. 

PROMPTNESS 

Italian Queens by rt'turn mail. Tested, $1.00 

each or $1 1 .00 per doz. Untested. 75 cts. each or 

$8.50 per doz. My bees are three-banded hustlers. 

GEO. H. REA, Reynoldsville, Penn. 



CCOTinilQ One-piece, strictly first-class, of all 
OCbllUIIO standard sizes, at $4.00 per thou- 
sand for No. 1 , and $3.50 for No. 2. Plain sec- 
tions 25 cts. less. Other supplies at low prices. 



ze'?b?^!IjOl5'^^' 
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Jt)e Jee-){^ff pePs' p^v'i^^jo. 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL 

Devoted to the Interests of Honey Producers. 
$1.00 A YEAR. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. Editor and Publisher. 
VOL. XXI. 



FLINT, MICHIGAN, MAY 1, 1908. 



NO. 6 



Split Sections; Their Advantages and 
Disadvantages. 



W, Z. HUTCHINSON, 



T AST winter I visited Mr. J. E. Hand, of 
^ Birmingham, Ohio. Mr. Hand is a 
progressive bee keeper, a man of ideas, 
and one of his ideas is to split sections, 
with a buzz saw, three- fourths of their 
length, so that when folded, a section will 
be split upon three sides— the bottom 
bar being left whole. 

The object in splitting the sections is 
that when put together, and placed in a 
wide frame, the whole four may be pushed 
out half their width, by means of a fol- 
lower, the splits widened by the slipping 
in of a long, thin strip of wood, when a 
sheet of foundation, the length of the 
whole four sections, may be slipped into 
the slit the thin strip of wood withdrawn, 
the sheet of foundation jarred down to 
the bottom of the slit the sections forced 
back into the wide frame, when, presto ! 



don't you see that every section is com- 
pletely filled with foundation, and the 
foundation fastened in without any fuss- 
ing with a hot plate or melted wax; be- 
sides, there is no cutting up of the sheets 
of foundation. The greatest advantage, 
however, that is claimed for this plan, is 
the perfect filling of the section, and the 
complete attachment of the comb to all 
four sides, together with almost total 
freedom from pop holes. 

So far as 1 know, the only serious ob- 
jection that has been brought out against 
this method is that the line of wax show- 
ing on the outside of the section lends 
coloring to the artificial honey canard. 
On another page will be found an extract 
from the Irish Bee Journal, showing that 
this is not a serious objection in the old 
country, but it is just possible that this 
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story has never gained the foothold across 
water that it has in this country. Mr. 
Hand told me that he had used this plan 
for three years, and had yet to hear the 
first complaint in fact, the dealers and 
other customers had never mentioned the 
matter. 

There have been reports that sections 
completely filled with extra thin founda- 
tion, and the foundation fastened to all 
four sides, have not been entirely satis- 
factory from the foundation buckling. If 
this is true, then, if this plan is followed, 
the obvious remedy is to use thin instead 
of extra thin foundation, I believe that 
the majority of bee keepers use the thin. 

In using split sections they are put to- 
gether in the first place just the same as 
any section, and put into the wide frames. 
This can be done in the winter, or during 
any time of leisure. When ready to put 
in the foundation, a frame of sections is 
laid over a follower that is just a trifle 
thicker than half the width of the frame, 
the frame pushed downward, which forces 
the section a little more than half way 
out of the frame, thus exposing the slit 
allowing the insertion of the sheet of 
foundation. After the sheet of founda- 
tion has been put in, and the little strip of 
wood removed, a smart rap of the frame 
on the bench settles the foundation down 
upon the bottoms of the sections, when 
they are pushed back into place. Particu- 
lar attention must be paid to having the 
sheets of foundation cut exactly the right 
size; 4,'s x 17^8 is correct for four 4^ 
sections. The foundation must be wide 
enough to rest on the bottom of the sec- 
tion, and reach clear up through the top 
of the section. 

Mr. Hand has a small circular saw of 
his own upon which he splits the sections, 
four or five at a time. If they are split at 
the factory, the charge is 50 cts. a thou- 
sand. There is no question but what the 
foundation can be put in more quickly by 
this plan, although the extra cost of the 
splitting would go a long way towards 
paying for the putting in of the foundation. 
1 feel that the only real advantage is in 



securing the more perfect filling of the 
sectk>ns, and the more secure attachment 
of the combs on all four sides than some- 
times results with foundation put in in the 
ordinary manner. I have never experi- 
enced any trouble on that score myself, 
but I have often seen honey that was at- 
tached to the sides of the sections in a 
manner decidedly frail. 

Just what effect this Hne of wax. show- 
ing on the outside, might have upon the 
minds of customers, is something in the 
line of conjecture. Mr. Hand says it docs 
not amount to anything, but I know of 
another man who says that it does. As 
soon as this split section business came 
up, it came to my mind that, in some of 
my visits or travels, I had found some 
man who had been using split sections, 
and was quite enthusiastic over them. 
Finally, I recalled his name; it was Mr. J. 
C. Wheeler, of Oak Park, Illinois. Mr. 
Wheeler used sections split their whole 
length. He put together four halves and 
laid them along one side of a super, the 
latter being placed in a slanting position, 
so that the sections would remain in place. 
A strip of foundation was then put on 
top of these four halves, and four more 
halves placed on top of the strip of foun- 
dation, a separator put in, then another 
row of split section on top of the separa- 
tor, and so on. until the super was full, 
when the sections were crowded up to- 
gether. In this case, the comb of honey 
had to be depended upon to hold together 
the two wooden halves of the section, but 
I believe there was no trouble on this 
score. As soon as I called to mind who it 
was that had used split sections in this 
manner. I wrote to Mr. Wheeler, and here 
is his reply: 

Oak Park, Ills., April 6, 1808. 
Friend Hutchinson: — 

Your card asking my opinion of the split 
sections, that we read so much about in 
some of the Journals, is received, and in 
reply 1 will say that about 15 years ago 
I originated the idea, as far as I then 
knew. I gave the plan 10 years' fair trial; 
using as many as ten to fifteen thousand 
sections in one season.^ 
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After carefully considering the matter 
from the standpoint of both producer and 
retailer. I Ion£f since decided that it is a 
nice soundingf theory; looks well; and the 
cuts of a few selected sections also look 
well; but, to my mind, the split section 
has no advantage over the ordinary sec- 
tion, with top and bottom starter put in 
right; besides, it has several decided dis- 
advantages. 

Very seldom are the two halves of one 
of these sections put together so that the 
sides are parallel; and, in crowding them 
into a case for market they are very often 
sprung enough to cause them to leak 
along the wood. Grocers do not want 
them for this reason; and also for the 
reason that the foundation showing around 
the edge leads suspicious customers to 
call in question the purity of the honey. 

Another point against this section is 
that the bees very seldom fill the cells 
next to the wood. Of course, there are 
exceptions, but we all know that in the 
old style of section the bees fill them clear 
to the wood in a good season. 

I am in a good position to see all sides 
of the question, perhaps better than most 
.Tien, as 1 deal in honey directly with the 



grocers the whole year round, and I say 
candidly that this split section fad will 
have a short day of it on the city market. 
Yours truly, 

J. C. Wheeler. 

As the sections that Mr. Wheeler used 
were cut entirely in two, while those of 
the Hand style are cut only three-fourths, 
it is probable that the latter might come 
together entirely smooth, with the sides 
of both pieces parallel. This would do 
away with one of the objections urged by 
Mr. Wheeler. 

Personally, I have no interest in the 
matter. I have no split sections to sell, 
nor machines for putting in foundation. 
My only object is to let bee keepers know 
of the new things that come up in their 
line, and point out the merits and de- 
merits. Any one who wishes to try split 
sections can do so at a very small ex- 
pense. He won't have to buy any ma- 
chine; and actual trial will be more con- 
clusive than pages of reading about them. 



How to Rear the Best Queens at the 
Lowest Gost. 



J. p. MOORE. 



^c 



]0 produce strong, prolific queens, 
three essential points must always be 
observed. 

1st Small, well-fed larvae must be 
used for starting the queen cells. Those 
about 24 hours old are just right. 

2nd. They must be reared in strong 
colonies well supplied with young bees. 

5rd. They must be reared during a 
good flow of nectar, or, in the absence of 
this, liberal feeding must be practiced. 1 
always feed each cell-building colony 
about a pint of syrup every day, about 
dusk, unless there is a good flow of nec- 
tar. 1 also feed the colony containing my 
breeding que^n, whenever there is a 



scarcity, of nectar, in order to get well-fed 
larvae for starting queen cells. This is 
very important; for, if cells are started 
from larvae that are not floating in the 
milky food from the moment they are 
hatched, we can not expect the best of 
results. 

There are also three conditions under 
which queen cells are built: 

1 St. In a colony preparing to swarm, 
or under the swarming impulse. 

2nd. In a colony which is about to 
supersede its queen, or under the super- 
sedure impulse. 

3rd. In a queenless colony. 

First-class queens are produced by. 
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either of these methods, provided the es- 
sential points mentbned above are not 
overlooked. 
A "supersedure" colony best for cell 

BUILDING. 

There is no colony better for cell-build- 
ing than a supersedure colony, to which 
frames of hatchingr brood are added from 
time to time, thus keeping it well supplied 
with nurse bees. Such a colony literally 
packs the queen cells with royal jelly, and 
the resultant queens are uniformally well 
developed, prolific, and long-lived. When 
Rev. L. Johnson, of Walton, Ky., was 
visiting me about four years ago, I showed 
him a batch of cells built in one of these 
colonies, and he said that, for size, beauty, 
and uniformity, he had never seen their 
equal. 

By taking the cells away as soon as 
they are sealed, and giving them to other 
colonies to be cared for, we can get a 
batch of cells completed by a supersedure 
colony every four or five days, and thus 
get hundreds of cells built by them during 
the season. 

Their frames of brood should be care- 
fully examined about once a week, and 
all queen cells destroyed that may be 
started on their own brood. 

DOOLITTLE CELL-CUPS A GREAT HELP. 

The advent of the Doolittle queen cell- 
cups was a great blessing to queen breed- 
ers. By their use we are enabled to rear 
all our queens from our best breeder, and 
strictly in accordance with the laws of 
Nature. 

The only objection I ever had to them 
was the trouble of making them, as I used 
to make them by dipping only one stick at 
a time. This was a slow, tedious job, but 
I have overcome this difficulty, and now 
dip thirteen sticks at a time instead of 
one. By so doing I can make 5,000 cell 
cups in a day. During the leisure of win- 
ter, we make enough to run us through 
the whole season, and fasten them to the 
cell bars, 1 8 on each bar, then when the 
queen season arrives, our cell-cups are all 
ready, and we can start cells quicker 
^han_by_any other method. 



HOW TO GRAFT THE CELLS. 

Grafting the cells is very simple when 
you once acquire the knack of it. The 
following are all the tools 1 use and pre- 
fer: A small wooden paddle % inch wide 
and 3 inches long, a small round stick 3 
inches long and about 5-32 inches in 
diameter at the small end which is hol- 
lowed out slightly to hold a drop of royal 
jelly, and a turkey quill tooth pick slightly 
curved at the point. Take a queen cell 
the day before it is ready to seal, remove 
the larva and stir the royal jelly with the 
small paddle until it is all of the same 
consistency. Now dip a little out on your 
paddle and place a little on the hollow 
end of the round stick and place it on the 
bottom of the cell-cup. Treat each one 
thus until all of them are "primed,* as we 
call it. Now, by means of the tooth pick, 
gently lift out a small larva and place it 
on the royal jelly in the cell-cup. In plac- 
ing the tooth pick under the larva to lift 
it from the comb, do not place it under 
too far, as you want to get it barely on 
the point, so that it will float off the mo- 
ment it touches the royal jelly. You will 
soon learn just how to place the tooth 
pick under the larva in order to get it to 
float on the extreme end of it By hold- 
ing a tooth pick against a hot smoker, 
you can curve it so that it will stay curved 

A "prepared" FRAME. 

After you have grafted all of the cell- 
cups on your cell-bar, the next step is to 
slip it into a frame prepared for the pur- 
pose by cutting away about two thirds of 
the lower part of the comb, placing the 
cell-bar up against the comb remaining in 
the frame. Two cleats should be nailed, 
one on each end bar, for the cell- bar to 
rest on. You now have what is called a 
"prepared frame," which you are to place 
at once in a colony which should have 
been already prepared for the purpose by 
removing a frame near the center of the 
brood nest. This prepared frame may be 
placed in a colony preparing to swarm, a 
supersedure colony, or a queenless colony. 
If you have used larva just about one 
dav old, your queens will hatch in 12 
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days from the time they were started. 
Suppose you start a batch of cells on the 
1 St day of May, they will hatch on May 
1 3th; therefore, they must be cut out and 
given to nuclei either in the afternoon of 
May 1 1 th or in the morning of the 1 2th. 
I prefer placing the ripe cells in the West 
cell protectors, and giving them direct to 
nuclei where the queens can hatch and have 
their freedom until they are ready to mail. 
I think this is much better for the queens 
than to place them in nursery cages for 
several days before giving them to nuclei. 
It certainly conforms more closely to Na- 
ture. 

AN OUT APIARY IS BEST FOR FORMING NUCLEI 

The easiest and quickest way to form 
nuclei is to go to an out apiary with a 
load of nucleus-boxes, each containing a 
frame of honey and an empty comb, or a 
frame only partly filled with honey. My 
nucleus boxes have hinged covers and 
box hooks so that all I have to do is to 
unhook the box and turn back the cover, 
to get at the frames. When we arrive at 
our out apiary, we take a wheel-barrow 
load of boxes from the wagon, and wheel 
them along between two rows of hives. 
Then my son Huber and I begin to form 
nuclei by taking one frame of brood and 
one frame of honey with adhering bees 
and placing them in a nucleus box, and 
so proceed until they are all filled. The 
frame of honey and empty comb are 
placed in the hive from which the nucleus 
was formed, and are ready to remove the 
next week. In this way we have formed 
as many as 80 nuclei in one day; and the 
beauty of it is every bee stays where it is 
put when taken to the home apiary. Last 
season we formed 298 nuclei, at four 
weekly trips, Jrom an out apiary of only 
62 colonies, and then got a good crop of 
honey from them. , Every commercial 
queen breeder needs an out apiary from 
which to form nuclei. 

SIZE OF FRAME AND HIVE-ARRANGEMENT. 

The size of nucleus-frame which I pre- 
fer is 6%x8 inches; and 1 now have 2,500 
of these. I had the A. I. Root Co. make 
me about 2QQ Dovetailed hive bodies, of 



the standard 8 -frame size in length, but 
only 7}i inches deep. A lot of these I 
have partitioned off cross wise and length 
wise, so that there are four apartments to 
each hive. A nucleus is placed in each 
apartment, an entrance being on each 
side. In forming these I generally form 
them on three frames, and they are in 
such a compact form that they can stand 
cool weather better than those on the full 
sized frames. I had about 200 of these 
in operation last season, and the results 
were most gratifying. 

SELECTING BREEDING STOCK. 

To obtain the best results in breeding 
bees for improvement, the utmost care 
should be used in selecting breeding stock. 
Drones as well as queens should be bred 
from superior stock. The quality of the 
worker progeny of a queen largely de- 
pends upon the quality of the drone with 
which she mates; therefore, the queen 
breeder who desires to make the greatest 
progress possible along the line of im- 
provement, must exercise the same care 
in selecting drone mothers as he does in 
selecting queen mothers. By having thou- 
sands of drones reared from excellent 
honey gathering stock, and keeping them 
in queenless colonies, we can be relatively 
sure that our queens will be properly 
mated. In this locality the bees de'stroy 
the drones after the main honey flow is 
over, which is in the fore part of July, and 
we are compelled to keep drones in queen- 
less colonies, otherwise we should not 
have sufficient drones to fertilize the 
young'queens. By so doing, and by giv- 
ing our neighbors queens of our best stock, 
our queens do not have much chance of 
meeting with -ttny- other than drones of 
good stock. 

Since the bees which produce the most 
surplus honey are the ones which yield the 
greatest profit to their owner, I should 
place honey gathering as the first quality 
to be considered in selecting a breeding 
queen.. Equally important also is prolific- 
ness, for without strong colonies when the 
fields are full of bloom, we cannot hope 
to obtain much surplus honey. It is quite 
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evident that, other thingrs beingr equal, the 
bee having the longest tongue will secure 
the most nectar, on account of its ability 
to reach deeper into the flowers. There- 
fore, tongue-length is a point which the 
breeder tannot afford to overlook. Hardi- 
ness is also an important point to con- 
sider. We must have hardy bees, so that 
they can endure long flights for nectar, 
withstand the cold of winter, and not 
succumb to spring dwindling. Gentleness 
is also a desirable point, for we want bees 
that can be handled easily. The ideal 
breeding queen, then, is one that is ex- 



ceedingly prolific and produces bees with 
tong tongues having the following quali- 
ties in high degree: honey gathering abil- 
ity, hardiness and gentleness. 

In the above I have aimed to cover the 
whole ground from beginning to end, and 
to make everything so plain that even the 
novice can rear the best queens that can 
be produced, if he will carefully follow di- 
rections. 1 have aimed to show the con- 
ditions necessary to produce the best 
queens. 

Morgan, Ky.. Jan. 9, 1908. 
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Comparative Advantages of Gomb and 
Extracted Honey Production. 



R. L. TAYLOR. 




FROM one 
point of view 
this is a diflRcult 
question to an- 
swer satisfac- 
torily— I mean 
from the stand- 
point of financial 
profit. We are 
in want of wit- 
nesses of suffi- 
cient knowledge 
to establish facts upon which to found an 
intelligent decision. This is the difficulty: 
Who is there commissioned to say any- 
thing authoritative on the subject? If 
you are a partisan of extracted honey, 
you may to be sure produce some witness 
who can relate a plausible story in your 
favor. Mr. A. produced comb honey one 
year, and the next year extracted honey, 
and, wonderful to tell, he got two or three 
times as much of the latter as of the for- 
mer. But does that go to the point? 



Does it not rather suggest that the pro- 
ductivity of different seasons varies in Mr. 
A's locality as it does with some of the 
rest of us ? When Mr. A's testimony top- 
ples over you produce Mr. B. Mr. B is 
young in apiculture, and, of course, an 
enthusiast. He sets out to solve the pro- 
blems that have so long puzzled his fore- 
runners. He is possessed of six or eight 
colonies. He first decides to solve this 
very question. He has not had, as yet, 
sufficient experience to enable him to 
form a sound judgment of the relative 
condition of his colonies, but, as all the 
hives are, to his mind, crowded with bees. 
he just devides them in a* hap-hazzard 
way. into two sets having an equal num- 
hw of colonies, and devotes one set to the 
production of comb honey and the other 
to the production of extracted honey. As 
a result he may get more comb honey 
than extracted. If he does, nothing more 
is heard of it— that is not what he set out 
to prove. He makes up his mind that 
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there must have been a screw Icwse 
somewhere. But perhaps he gets twice 
as much extracted honey as comb. then, 
as he harvests and weighs his crop, his 
enthusiasm becomes more and more fer- 
vid, for has he not settled a great ques- 
tion ? So he reports to the editor of his 
apicultural journal the results and what 
he has proved. But he has proved 
nothing; even though backed up by the 
dictum of the editor that the question 
seems to be settled. 

By the way, how many things in bee 
keeping are settled m just this way. How 
much ink and enthusiasm have been 
spent over the new plan of keeping a mul- 
tiplicity of queens in a single colony, 
when the plain fuct is that one queen, if 
she is good for anything at all, will deposit 
as many eggs as the colony can care for 
up to about the time of the season of sur- 
plus honey, and when that period arrives 
we naturally prefer to have the honey put 
into the supers rather than into brood. 
Who was it said it is better not to know 
so much than to know so much that ain't 
so? 

HOW MUCH MORE EXTRACTED THAN COMB 

HONEY CAN BE PRODUCED FROM 

A COLONY ? 

It was once held— that was years ago 
—that an apiary would produce twice as 
much extractsd as comb honey. That 
was when extracting was a new thing, 
comparatively. At that time much less 
care was exercised to secure the thorough 
ripening of ths honey before it was ex- 
tracted than is the case now, and, as a 
matter of course, under such circum- 
stances, the amounttaken would be larger 
in proportion than if the honey were first 
well ripened. At the present time I take 
the general opinion to be that about fifty 
per cent more of extracted can be secured 
than of comb honey, while some think the 
excess to be much less than that. Within 
two miles of my home apiary a good care- 
ful bee keeper kept for a number of years, 
40 or 60 colonies which were devoted to 
the production of extracted honey. His 
crop never averaged very much more to 



the colony than did my crop of comb 
honey, and some years no more. I may 
have had some advantage in the matter 
of pasturage, or in the strength of colon- 
ies, but to one on the ground it was not 
easily perceptible. I am inclined to think 
fifty per cant too high. 

IS THERE MUCH COMPAl^ATIVE EXPENSE AT- 
TACHED TO THE BUILDING OF COMBS 
IN SECTIONS? 

In the absence of exact experiments, 
we must 1 eason from the nature of things. 
Much has been made of the advantage of 
combs ready for the storing of honey. 
There is no doubt some advantage in this, 
but perhaps not to the extent generally 
claimed; especially during warm weather 
when bees are much more inclined to the 
production of wax and the building of 
comb. The point to be considered is, 
does a much larger per cent, of the bees 
work in the field whefi the colony is fur- 
nished with drawn c^mbs? It is well 
settled that there is, during the honey 
season, a great mass of bees from one to 
sixteen days old that do not forage, but 
devote themselves to jlJer forming the work 
of the hive. During the warm weather, 
may they not be able to prepare the con.b 
needed, without curtailing the field force ? 
This may be, of course, at some expense 
of honey from which to elaborate the ex- 
tra amount of wax needed, but this may 
not be so great as one at first blush 
might say. It is ,to be remembered that 
in the modern methods of producing ex- 
tracted honey, the comb is cut away very 
liberally in uncapping for the extractor, 
which excites in me a lurking suspicion 
that the wax thus removed from the 
comb would go a long way in ofF-setting 
the amount necessary to be produced in 
the production of comb honey vrhen the 
sections are fully supplied with good 
foundation. And, again, may not the 
wax be produced in any case, that is, 
whether needed or not? At times there 
is considerable wax kicked out of doors. 
From these considerations 1 am led to 
entertain very serious doubts whether, 
during warm summer Bf e^th^r^ ^^^^ ^e 
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honey has nearly as great a lead in the 
race as is usually supposed. 

COOL FALL WEATHER NOT ADAPTED TO 
COMB BUILDING. 

But during the fall, when the sunshine 
is much decreased and the nights become 
long and cool, I imagine the case would 
take on a diiferent complexion. At this 
season there is a disinclination to produce 
wax, or perhaps it would be better to say 
a difficulty in doing it, and a still greater 
difficulty in making comb economically 
from the wax produced— a difficulty owing 
to the fact that the wax does not "spread 
well," so that the walls and cappings of 
the comb are not so thin as when made 
during warm weather— a fact that will 
appear clear enough to one who will take 
the trouble to compare carefully comb 
made during a low temperature with that 
made in a high temperature. Unques- 
tionably, during the season under con- 
sideration, comb honey would be a bad 
second. This is an additional reason why 
fall honey should be extracted. 

AN EASILY MADE BUT GREATLY NEEDED EX- 
PERIMENT. 

So far as I know, no careful experi- 
ment has ever been made to determine 
exactly the comparative amounts that 
may be produced under the two methods. 
I think I see how this might be pretty well 
settled. If some one with at least 80 or 
100 colonies- some one with enough ex- 
perience and good judgment to enable 
him to divide his colonies justly into two 
equal parts, in respect both to condition 
and numbers, and devote one part to one 
method and the other part to the other, 
at the same time and place, the result 
would at least cause some bee keepers to 
straighten up and take notice. 

My own impression, taking all things 
into consideration, including, of course, 
the difference in the price of the two pro- 
ducts, is that the production of comb 
honey during the season for white honey, 
at least, is, colony for colony, the more 
profitable. In the season for amber 
honey, very likely the advantage might 
have to be allowed the extractor. 



EXTRACTED HONBY PRODUCTION SOLVES THE 
SWARMING PROBLEM. 

The man who extracts, however, has 
one decided advantage, in that under his 
method the matter of swarming is great- 
ly simplified, so that with judicious nnan- 
agement it can be almost if not wholly 
eliminated, practically. In many cases 
this fact may be found of great moment; 
even prove a trump card in determining 
the issue; not that it can change the com- 
parative profit colony for colony, but be- 
cause it relieves the apiarist, during^ a 
busy season, of the time-consuming and 
laborious work of capturing swarms, thus 
enabling him to manage perhaps double 
or even triple the number of colonies. 

The comparative ease of controlling 
swarming is not the only item that favors 
the keeping of a greater number of col- 
onies. When supers are once fitted with 
combs preparation is made for an in- 
definite number of years, while in the pro- 
duction of comb honey there is the nec- 
essity of preparing supers anew every 
year by fixing foundation and" adjusting 
sections. The harvesting and preparing 
the crop for market is also with him a 
much simpler and rapid operation. The 
extracting should be done at the time when 
the combs are taken from the hive and 
while still warm; and if managed skillfully 
may be done in about as little time as is 
required to remove comb honey from the 
hives, empty the cases, and sort out the 
unfinished sections, while in the latter case 
there is still the cleaning, grading, and 
boxing of the sections a work of no small 
magnitude as compared with the labor 
required in the case of extracted honey. 

There is one point which would pro- 
bably have considerable weight with 
many in arriving at a decision between 
comb honey and extracted honey produc- 
tion, and that is that the colonies that 
have been used for the production of comb 
honey are generally, at the close of the 
season, found to be well supplied with 
winter stores, while many of those used 
for extracting purposes are apt to be 

found deficient in that respect This is a 
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feature desirable or not accordinjef to the 
view one takes of it. To me, it is a great 
relief to find nny colonies in the fall well 
supplied with winter stores, and no feed- 
mg or changing of combs to be done, but, 
no doubt, there are others who look upon 
honey that must be left in the brood 
chamber as something of a loss, preferring 
that the honey should go into the supers, 
and that sugar syrup be resorted to, to 
supply the stores necessary for winter. 

GREATER SUCCESS COMES FROM CONOENIAL 
LABOR. 

Now, before closing, I must mention 
another point— a sentimental one. If you 
inquire of a teacher who is well informed 
and of good judgment for advice as to a 
choice of reading matter, he will tell you. 



among other things, not to try to read 
books that are distasteful to you, but to 
select subjects that interest you and give 
you delight. If you seek the advice of an 
authority on sheep, whether, situated as 
you are, you better keep sheep, he will 
not fail to say, don't keep sheep unless 
you love them. So, do not commit your- 
self irrevocably to a choice between the 
production of comb honey and extracted 
honey until you know which you like best. 
The margin of profit between the two is 
so small as well as uncertain, and as one 
is likely to prosper best in the pursuit he 
enjoys the most, that one of the two in 
which you find the most delight will 
doubtless be the most profitable for you 
even financially. 

Lapeer, Mich., March 9, 1908. 



Reinforcements Galled in Defense of 
Labor Versus Bees. 

O. M. DOOLITTLE. 



EDITORRe- 
view: — Do 
you think it was 
right to let those 
three big Michi- 
ganders, E. D. 
Townsend, R. L. 
Taylor and W. 
Z. Hutchinson, 
come to the 
home of the 
Doo-Little man, 
drag him from his home (American Bee 
Journal,) throw him down, and then jump 
on him with their big feet ? I don't, if 
you do. If they had come into his home 
singly, one by one, I'd risk the little man 
with either of them, but as it is, I am not 
going to allow him to go into a foreign 
country, single handed, against th? ee such 




burly fellows as they are. No. Not much ! 
But 1 am going to send some other big 
fellows after them, ind then look on in 
some safe retreat till the "show" is over. 
In fact, the Doo-Little man did not argue 
for any of the "fussing" he is accredited 
with. All he plead for was the "good- 
management plan" and if those "big 
three" had read with care the serial which 
appeared in the 1 906 volume of Glean- 
ings, under the heading of "A Year's 
Work at an Out-apiary" they would have 
known that they were only using the Lit- 
tle man's "thunder" to do their "flogging" 
with. But here comes some of the big 
fellows after you, so look out, boys. 

First I will quote from memory, and 
not hunt over musty volumes, as I have 
not the time at my command just at 

present. A few years ago, one of those 
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big Michigan fellows, named W. Z. H., 
advocated so strenuously, m the Review, 
the keeping of more bees, that Doolittle 
became almost converted; as it was made 
to appear that there was really less work 
(in proportion to the old way) in accord 
with the amount of honey produced. I 
said "next year I will 'keep more bees.' " 
But before the next year came, the Re- 
view held up Mr. Alexander as the model, 
with his from 500 to 700 colonies of bees, 
in accord with an article of his th^t was 
published in said Review. I read it with 
wide open mouth; and, lo, Mr. Alexander 
advocated feeding all those colonies every 
day during the spring so as to bring them 
up to rousing colonies in time for the 
honey harvest I am not saying that W. 
Z. H. endorsed this feeding part, further 
than to quote the old saying that "silence 
is sanction." This confirmed me n^ore in 
the "good management plan" than ever 
before, for I had no relish for doing the 
work necessary to feeding 700 colonies 
for six weeks during the spring, to say 
nothing about the cost of feed or feeders. 
And now for the other big two, (and 
perhaps W. Z. H. will help them, as there 
is now going to be another Great Big 
Michigander among the six big fellows let 
loose on them.) Mr. E. D. Townsend 
says (and if I understand Mr. Taylor 
aright, he endorses what Mr. Townsend 
says) that there is no system of manage- 
met "that will produce more bees, and 
get them in time for the honey flow, than 
simply to see that every colony has from 
25 to 30 pounds of honey for their winter 
storestthe fall previous. If the bees are 
wint^^ftd in fairly good shape, and have 
this ;^*'eat capital of honey to work on, we 
doubt if there is any process * * * * that 
will cause them to breed up into mam- 
moth swarms, in time for the honey flow, 
that will beat this let alone plan." Say, 
boys, do you see that big fellow coming, 
who now stands head and shoulders 
above all the rest of us of the present 
days. That is Mr. E. W. Alexander, of 
New York. Look, his hand is raised, and 
he is hurling at you the November first 



No. of Gleanings for 1 907, daring you to 
read pages 1376-7-8. Dare you do it 
Gentlemen ? Look at some of those hives. 
There are more bees in sight on the out- 
side of that first one than you ever had in 
one of your hives labeled "NO SYSTEM 
BEATS PLENTY OF STORES AND 
LET-THE-BEES-ALONE." But, hold 
on ! Here comes that BIG Michigander 
(before he went to California) Prof. A. J. 
Cook, in the January 1st issue of Glean- 
ings for 1 908, page 24, telling you what 
he thinks of your let alone plan in these 
words: "The second point made by Mr. 
Alexander is just as wise and timely as 
the other. Years ago, as readers of the 
bee-journals will remember, I tried the 
effects of stimulative feeding in the spring, 
and with surprising results. There is no 
question but what judicious feeding, reg- 
ularly carried on, will do wonders as the 
colonies are building up in the spring. 
Mr. Alexander makes another good point 
which has so much of his customary 
good sense coupled with it that it must 
commend itself to every thoughtful ex- 
perienced bee keeper. The solid combs 
of capped honey in the middle of the 
brood nest are surely in the way of a 
prosperous increase. Some one has said 
that dirt is matter out of place, and, if so. 
a very short word characterizes the keep- 
ing of great frames solid with honey in 
the brood chamber in the early season of 
the year." What, gentlemen, are you 
getting uneasy under this fire of logic 
from one who knows all about the needs 
of bees in your own state of Michigan ? I 
was going to read you the whole of what 
Prof. Cook said of you, but will let you 
read the rest of it at your leisure. I see 
that "row of hands up" is beginning to 
come down, and that "broad smile" on 
you specialist's faces don't grin as it did 
at Doolittle. But I am not through with 
you yet. 

Look at page 25 of the same number 
of Gleanings, second column, under 
•^stimulative feeding in spring." Do you 
see those great manly Canucks, and our 
own S. D. House, the man who produces 
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tons upon tons of the finest section honey 
in the world, coming for you ? I'll leave 
you at the mercy of these four "remark- 
ably sound judgment" men, and as you 
face them, side by side with Alexander 



and Cook. I am off to some safe retreat, 
knowing that I have the biggest company 
on my side of this fight. 

Borodino. N. Y. March 20. 1908. 



Grit, Enthusiasm and Perseverance 
Brings Bright Success. 

J. E. CHAMBERS. 



FOR a man to start bee keeping with 
neither bees nor money, and with only 
a limited experience, would seem difficult 
enough to the average mortal, but to also 
support a family, from the very beginning, 
without having to seek outside employ- 
ment, and to maintain himself while work- 
ing to build up a business, would undoubt- 
edly be sufficient to test the stuff in the 
make up of the ablest among us. I am 
not telling this in a spirit of boasting pride, 
but because I know my bee keeping 
brethren will admit its truth. At the 
start 1 did not realize, as now, the won- 
derful possibilities of the business. Neither 
had I experienced the glow of enthusiasm 
and faith so absolutely necessary to the 
highest success; but it was not long be- 
fore 1 caught the fever, and dreams more 
bright than the rainbow's gleam danced 
through my imagination. 

GBTTING A START BY HUNTING WILD BEES. 

It was in 1898 that 1 began the strug- 
gle, making my own hives from rough 
pine, as I had no money to buy even a few 
hives. Frames we made from old boxes. 
During the first year I hunted bees in the 
woods, and when, after a long search, I 
succeeded in finding a tree that others 
had failed to find, the feeling of triumph 
was something truly exhilirating. To this 
very day, the sight of wild bees pouring 
into a hole, far up among the limbs of a 
large tree, will set my heart to jumping 
with a wild joy that is simply indescrib- 



able. I found and cut 30 trees during the 
first year; fitting the old comb into frames, 
and fastening it there with wire. I have 
none of these old combs now, for I melted 
them up into wax as soon as possible. I 
still have a few of the old hives left, and 
the sight of them makes me feel both 
proud and sad; sad, because they remind 
me of the hours of toil and suffering, and, 
in a certain measure, of despair; proud, 
because they are mute mementoes of the 
sternest effort, and the most energetic ex- 
perience of my life. 

THE SECTIONAL HIVE A WINNFR. 

These old hives were mostly 14, '4 inches 
square, and 1 2 inches deep. I had good 
success with them, but numerous experi- 
ments with different kinds and sizes of 
hives, settled my preference upon the hive 
that I now use. This is made up of sev- 
eral shallow bodies, six inches deep, 1 4>^ 
wide and l^U long, fitted with shallow 
Hoffman frames. This makes a very 
elastic hive; and few who see me hand- 
ling these hives could imagine that there 
could be a more simple or perfect hive for 
the extensive bee keeper. Every neces- 
sary manipulation can be performed in a 
wholesale manner, by sections. In a fu- 
ture article, 1 will try to describe every 
operation, from the putting on of the 
supers to the taking off of the finished 
product. 

1 opened the second season of my bee 
keeping experience with 30 colonies in 
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fair condition; increased to 50 and secured 
$260.00 worth of honey. This opened 
the eyes of the old mossbacks who had 
been laughing at me for trying to do any- 
thing with bees. 

I now began to have hopes, and to 
dream, not, perhaps, of being a thousand- 
colony bee keeper, but I caught the fever, 
and felt the wonderful thrill of a first 
success. The mystic power of a great 
enthusiasm stirred in my soul- and that 
enthusiasm has never in the least waned, 
but has carried me on over every obstacle, 
and buoyed me up against every difficulty. 
I feel that I can do anything that is to be 
done with bees -failure is not in my 
lexicon. 

READ THE BOOKS AND JOURNALS. 

During all the first years of my bee 
keeping experience, I had no teacher, and 
had to rely solely on the text books and 
journals, and I cheerfully bear testimony 
to their great value to me; all that I am. 1 
owe to them. And I would say to young 
men starting in this, or any other field of 
earnest endeavor, read, read, read and 
study the books that pertain to your pur- 
suit. If you do not read, success will come, 
more as the result of accident, if it comes 
at all, rather than because of any special 
preparation and fitness for the pursuit. I 
can't state my faith in stronger words, 
and I fully believe every word of it. 



The third year was a dreary one for 
bee keeping, especially for a beginner, 
but I reared a lot of young queens, and 
requeened my apiary, and, in spite of the 
poor year, secured $200.00 worth of 
honey. 

EFFORTS CROWNED WITH SUCCESS. 

The fourth year I began the season with 
70 colonies, and bought 15 more in old 
box hives. These I increased to 1 40, and 
took 9,000 pounds of honey. Fearing to 
overstock a naturally poor location, I 
moved part of these colonies to an out 
yard. The fifth year I got 1 5.000 pounds 
of honey, and increased to over 240 col- 
onies. Since then, both bees and honey 
crops have steadily increased, until I now 
am able to own and operate nearly 1 .000 
colonies. 

This brings me up to the time that I 
moved from Tom Green county to Uvalde 
county. In another article, I will tell of 
preparing and hauling 400 colonies 30 
miles to the railroad; of loading and ship- 
ping them over 600 miles of railway; of 
hauling 60 colonies on a wagon at a trip; 
and how to make a wagon box so as to 
enable a man to haul a whole apiary at 
one load; how to fix bees and hives so as 
to avoid all danger of accident; and many 
other items of interest to the bee keeping 
world. 

Uvalde, Texas. Feb. 1. 1908. 





dStorfe 



There is no death; the leaves may fall: 
The flowers may fade and pass away— 

They only wait through winter hours 
The coming of the May. 



HFM^/l^jT^tf^^V. 



The world does not reward the man 
who thinks of nothing but reward. 



«m^« iiniFh^u* 



When Hope and hustle are hitched 
together, things just naturally hump ! 



HuvStllng is all right, but, sometimes, an 
hour of thinking is better than a week of 
hustling. 

In Contraction of the brood nest, dum- 
mies are usually used at the sides of the 
hive. As the bees do not work so freely 
over these dummies, Dr. Miller suggests, 
in Gleanings, that the dummies be put in 
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the center of the brood nest, or, rather, 
between the combs, one in a place, and 
the editor endorses the plan. This is 
really the Aspinwall system. Mr. Aspin- 
wall puts a slatted dummy between each 
two combs all through the hive. 



if^tfm^mir* avii^ 



Mr. CoveycMj*s next article is on the ex- 
tracting of honey, using a gasoline engine 
as power. It is not given this month, as 
I wished the frontispiece to illustrate the 
split section, which is now a timely topic, 
while that of extracting will be just as 
seasonable a month or two later. 



u>t^^^f*V4n^A 



M. H. Hunt & 5on have moved their 
business to Lansing, Michigan, where they 
will have larger quarters, better facilities, 
more railroads and express offices, and 
other advantages. A location of this 
character was the one thing needed by 
our friends to enable them to build up and 
enlarge their business, and I am rejoicing 
to know that they are now located in a 
city that has unequaled shipping facilities. 



K^itfntf«tf«k*^ 



Prevention of Swarming is an easy mat- 
ter with certain combinations. Here is 
one from E. D. Townsend and printed in 
Gleanings. Use ten-frame Langstroth 
hives, two stories high, with plenty of 
stores in the hive, early in the season. 
With so much clustering room no swarm- 
ing fever can develop until the main flow 
comes on, then give more room, and there 
is no swarming, without the handling of a 
single comb. Where the failures are like- 
ly to come in, is in not giving the abun- 
dant room sufficiently early in the season. 



tfm^^^«tf«^.ri^ 



Lavish Stores in the spring result in 
lavish rearing of brood. There has been 
a lot of theorizing as to whether bees are 
reasoning animals, as to whether they 
look over their stores, and "take stock," 
as it were, but we don't need to bother 
our heads on this score; it is sufficient to 
know that plenty of honey m the hive re- 
sults in the rearing of a lot of brood— 



that is, if there are enough bees and a 
good queen. Suppose that an apiary is 
scantily supplied with stores; there may 
be enough, by carefully equalizing, to 
bring every colony through to the opening 
of the harvest, yet there will be no where 
near the amount of brood reared that will 
be reared if there are two or three solid 
combs of honey out next the sides of the 
hive. Of course, feeding can be made to 
take the place of sealed stores, but it en- 
tails a lot of work. 



■«^««/>kFti^k^ 



The Wintering of our bees has been well- 
nigh perfect. Here at Fliut there was a 
loss of one out of 43 colonies. The great- 
est loss in Northern Michigan was that of 
five colonies out of 70 in one apiary. In 
another apiary of 1 40 colonies there was 
a loss of seven. In two other apiaries of 
1 50 colonies each there was a loss of only 
two colonies in each. The losses were 
practically all from starvation, and it is a 
shame that the editor of a bee journal 
should be compelled to plead guilty to 
such losses. But here is the strange 
thing, the excuse if you choose to call it 
that nearly all colonies were fed last fall 
until they were brought up to a certain 
weight, and many of the colonies now 
have not only an abundance of stores for 
their own use, but can spare some to help 
their less fortunate neighbors. Why do 
some colonies consume so much more 
than others ? . 



*^UP %^k^^^^^ 



A Reporter for the coming National 
Convention is one of the things to be 
looked after with care. Possibly, not 
more than ten per cent, of the members 
can attend the convention; the rest must 
depend upon a printed report of what was 
said and done. They pay their money to 
support the Association, and we owe it to 
them to give them a complete and accu- 
rate report. The best reporter that we 
have ever employed is Mr. Geo, Angus, of 
Toronto, Ontario. Canada. He has had a 
lot of experience in reporting bee conven- 
tions, has caught onr(}9i^||,^^^(^iiiff<tefP(ls. 
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and furnishes a report all correctly worded 
and ready to be handed over to the printer 
without correction. I am pleased to be 
able to announce that we have secured 
his services for the coming convention at 
Detroit and those who find it impossible 
to attend may comfort themselves in 
knowing that they can sit at their own 
firesides, and read exactly what was said 
and done. 



Deciding Which to Produce- Comb or 
Extracted Honey. 



\»>^f^^^^^n^* 



Wintering Bee^ in Houses above ground 
was one of the subjects mentioned in the 
February Review, for future discussion. 
Quite a number of letters have come in 
referring to this matter, but nearly all of 
them refer to the wintering of bees in 
house apiaries. This is not my under- 
standing of the question. A house apiary 
with the hives properly packed, is quite 
similar to wintering bees in chaff hives, or 
out of doors protected in some other man- 
ner. There may be some differences, but 
it is practically out-door wintering. In- 
door wintering is usually in a cellar, and 
the question is, can a cellar above ground 
be made a success ? That is the ques- 
tion as 1 understand it. The difficulty is 
in the control of the temperature. Of 
course the walls must be double, or triple, 
or quadruple, with some non-conductor as 
a packing material, and yet, it is only a 
question of time when the outside tem- 
perature will be felt; that is, ordinarily. 
If the walls were banked up with earth, 
clear up to the eaves, the banks sloping 
back gradually, it is likely that the tem- 
perature might be controlled, but this 
would be practically a cellar under ground. 
So far as I know, the trouble has come in 
the spring, when the first few warm days 
come and warm up the repository, and 
drive the bees out of the hives, and make 
trouble generally. 

Now that I have started the discussion 
in the right direction, let us hear from 
those who have had experience in trying 
to winter bees in what might be called 
above ground cellars, or in buildings above 
ground, used like a cellar, but not as a 
house apiary. 



[The following paper was written by the editor and 
read at the Northern Michigan convention. As it 
was written l)efore he had seen the article by Mr. 
Taylor, that appears in this issue, it is interesting 
to note how perfectly they agree on the main points.! 

There are few questions asked more 
often, especially by beginners, than 
"Which is the More Profitable to Produce, 
Comb or Extracted Honey?" It all de- 
pends upon circumstances. "Yes," some 
will say. "but we can produce twice as 
much extracted as comb, can't we?" It 
is possible that, in some instances, there 
may be that much difference in the 
amounts produced, but, if rightly managed, 
there is not that much difference. One- 
half more extracted honey than comb is 
a generous allowance for the extracted 
side of the question: but deciding upon 
the relative proportional amounts that 
may be secured, ordinarily, of the two 
classes of honey, does not settle the ques- 
tion of which shall be produced. The 
climate, sources of nectar, character of 
the honey, market methods that can be 
employed, and tastes of the producer, all 
have a bearing. 

The secretion and manipulation of wax. 
that is, comb building, requires warm 
weather. If the main harvest comes in 
the hottest part of the season, as is the 
case with clover, basswood and raspber- 
ries, then there is no objection, on the 
score of climate, to the production of 
comb honey, unless it might be in the 
northern edge of the white honey belt, 
when the cool nights have a decided bear- 
ing. Comb building in the cool weather 
of the fall, progresses slowly, and much 
more wax is used in the production of 
combs. Fall honey is usually dark, and, 
as a rule, sells to better advantage when 
of the extracted form. These two factors, 
the coolness of the weather, and the color 
and flavor of the honey, point to extracted 
honey production where the main harvest 
comes in the fall. ^-^ , 
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The length of the honey flow also has a 
bearing. A short honey flow, or one that 
comes in "spurts," is not very favorable 
for comb honey production. There is not 
time in which to build the combs, and the 
"breaks" between the flows gives the fin- 
ished combs an uneven appearance. 
With plenty of empty combs, quite a fair 
harvest may be secured in the extracted 
form, when a lot of unfinished sections 
would be the only result if comb honey 
were attempted. A long, steady, contin- 
uous flow of white honey is the most de- 
sirable for comb honey production. This 
is found to perfection on the irrigated 
fields of alfalfa, out in Colorado; and, by 
the way, nearly every bee keeper in that 
region produces comb honey. On the 
other hand, the buckwheat honey harvest 
of New York is taken almost exclusively 
in the extracted form. 

In these days, neither class of honey 
seems to enjoy any particular advantage 
in the market, but the extracted form cer- 
tainly has less to fear from injury in 
transportation. Honey that must go a 
long distance, over many roads, in reach- 
ing a mar ket, is seriously handicapped if 
in the comb honey form. California, bee 
keepers for instance, must look to the 
East for their market, and most of their 
honey comes to us in cans and kegs. 

Another most important point is the ex- 
tent in which a bee keeper wishes to en- 
gage in business. He may run a home 
apiary for comb honey with great profit 
and satisfaction, but the management of 
a series of out apiaries, at once brings up 
the question of the management, or con- 
trol, of swarming, and the production of 
extracted honey solves the problem al- 
most completely, and in a manner that is 
impossible when comb honey is the pro- 
duct 

When the conditions are favorable for 
the production of either comb or extracted 
honey, I doubt if there is any great dif- 
ference in the profit that may be made in 
the production of either, and the question 
really becomes one of taste or preference 
on the part of the producer. 



What Shall Go Into the Review-Shal' 

There Be More About Work in the 

Review Apiaries? 



Many a publisher has failed because he 
tried to make a paper that suited himself. 
A journal succeeds when it contains mat- 
ter that suits its readers not what the 
editor thinks ought to suit them. One 
reason why the Review has succeeded, is 
because no stone has been left unturned 
to find out what kind of matter its read- 
ers preferred, and then employed every 
effort to give it to them. 

I mention this because, within the last 
few months, two men have complained 
because the Review did not describe more 
in detail the work done in the Northern 
Michigan apiaries; and what one man 
takes the trouble to write about, fifty 
more may think A Western reader 
writes that he is disappointed, in that I 
led him to believe that I was going to tell 
all about the management of the out 
apiaries, while, in reality, very little had 
been said about them. Another sub- 
scriber in the East makes a very similar 
complaint, and adds that he wants me to 
tell of the mistakes and failures as well 
as the successes. In closing he says that, 
by reading between the lines, he is led to 
believe that these out apiaries have not 
been the success that 1 hoped they would 
be. 

I would never think of such a thing as 
leading my subscribers to believe they 
were going to receive something that I 
had no intention of giving them, and if 
the description of the work in the out 
apiaries has been disappointing, if it has 
not been given at sufficient length, I am 
thankful to be told of it, even at this late 
day. 

I told, with much detail, how the loca- 
tions were selected, giving several pages 
of description, and some pictures. I gave 
a thorough account of the moving in of 
the bees. I told of the spring feeding; the 
extracting in cellars; ths? use of artificial 
heat when extracting; the building of bee 
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cellars; etc. In short, when there was 
something that I considered of interest, 
something out of the ordinary, I told of it. 
So far as mistakes are concerned, I don't 
know as we have made any, except that 
I did not go over to Port Huron last spring 
and look after the bees when it ought to 
have been done, and met with a heavy 
loss, and I told of this with considerable 
detail. 

Now, about the financial success of the 
Northern Michigan venture; that is, has it 
been as great a success as we had hoped 
and expected ? Yes, and no. We had 
not expected two poor seaisons in succes- 
sion. The first year there was a late 
freeze that badly frosted the berries; then, 
last year, there was a late spring and a 
cold summer. This kind of a season had 
not come before in 20 years, and may not 
come again in another 20 years, but it 
made short crops, not only for us with our 
out apiaries, but also for those who had 
no out apiaries. Then, as I explained, last 
fall, in my reply to Mr, Cady, there has 
been a great expense in buying bees, 
moving them, transferring, buying hives, 
foundation, and queens, and building cel- 
lars and honey houses, and getting my 
brother's family moved up there, besides 
the thousand and one things that cost in 
going into such an enterprise. Still, in 
spite of these expenses, and the poor sea- 
sons, we have come out ahead. Now, we 
have passed what might be called the 
expense-stage, and are ready to begin 
reaping our harvests. 

A few more words about describing the 
management at these apiaries. It seems 
as though 1 had done this quite faithfully, 
so far as giving items of interest is con- 
cerned, although it may not have been 
done in exactly the way that some of my 
readers expected. They might have looked 
for detailed accounts of work done, each 
month, something like a diary, instead of 
that, it crops out here and there, in this 
editorial, or in this or that comment upon 
some article. 

If the majority of my readers prefer it, 
there will be no difficulty in giving more 



details, even though they are of the ordi- 
nary kind, but here is the idea that 1 al- 
ways keep in view: To give to my read- 
ers the best, most helpful matter that I 
can secure, regardless of whence it comes. 
If something aside from my own exper- 
ience is more helpful, then I give that; but 
I never feel like giving it simply because 
it is mine. I am glad to know that my 
readers are interested in my work, and, if 
I thought that the majority preferred to 
have me describe it more in detail, even 
though just ordinary, routine work. I 
would do it willingly. 



^'^t^dn^n^^itn. 



The Importance of Labor Saving Tools 
and Systems. 

I have recently seen a very striking 
illustration of the value of labor saving 
tools, with a place for everything, and 
everything in its place. A son-in-law of 
mine (Mr. A. G. Hartshorn) and myself 
recently bought a small job printing office 
that belonged to the Michigan Paint Com- 
pany, k was the most "run down" and 
neglected office that it has ever been my 
fate to encounter — honestly, it made me 
think of some apiaries that I have seen. 
Very few things were there in sufficient 
quantity or variety; the cases were full of 
dust; the stock of paper piled up pro- 
miscuously in one corner on some hastily 
improvised shelves; the exposure to the 
dust and dirt having ruined enough stock 
to have paid for the building of a good 
stock-cupboard. The first and last thing 
done in setting up a job was to hunt for 
material, for quads, and spaces, and rules, 
and slugs, and when we went to lock up 
the finished job in the "chase" for print- 
ing, the "furniture," the different shaped 
pieces of wood or metal used to put 
around the form of type, was found tum- 
bled promiscuously into a drawer, and 
when we wanted a piece of a particular 
size, we simply hunted for it. The rollers 
that distributed the ink on the press were 
old and hard, with the ink dried down 
upon them in great patches. But what is 
the use of going on, every printer who 
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has ever been in such an office knows 
exactly what we found. 

As a woman enjoys house cleaning, so 
we enjoyed going into that office and put- 
ting things to rights. First, the ceiling 
and wood work were painted, then the 
dingy walls papered, and a new floor laid, 
and. oh, what a different feeling came 
over us as we stepped into the bright, 
clean room ! Then came the pleasure of 
selecting and buying the needed new ma- 
terial. The new type was bought in series, 
that is. several sizes of the same style, 
then, if we wish to use that style of type, 
and we find one size a little too la^rge, or 
a trifle too small, it will be easy to choose 
some other size that will exactly fill the 
bill. Cabinet cases were bought for the 
new type that it might be kept away from 
the dust. A cabinet was also bought for 
the "furniture," that had been kept in a 
drawer. In the cabinet there is a shelf 
for each length of the pieces, and each 
shelf is divided off by partitions, so each 
width is kept by itself, then, when we 
wish a piece of particular length or width, 
the work of selection occupies only a mo- 
ment A rack was made for keeping the 
leads and slugs (the pieces of metal used 
between lines, or to fill blank spaces) with 
a little partition between the different 
lengths, and figures pasted over each 
space showing what length was in that 
space. The press had been run by a rope 
belt coming from the main shaft of the 
paint grinding machinery, but there was 
only one speed, and that a slow one. In 
some classes of work the press must be 
run very slowly, in others, like cards or 
envelopes, it can be run twice as fast as 
in other classes of work. We put in a 
small electric motor the speed of which 
can be instantly changed to any desired 
degree. 

But 1 won't use more space in telling of 
the different thmgs that we did. as it can 
be easily seen that we simply revolution- 
ized that office. The Michigan Paint 
Company had acquired this office simply 
for their own accommodation. Their 
work, particularly labels for paint, was 
of a greatly varied character, and needed 



upon very short notice, so they had kept 
a man in this office at an expense of $2.00 
a day, and the bargain was that we were 
to do their work at 40 cts. an hour for 
the time spent. They expected that their 
work would cost them some more when 
they did not own the office, but it required 
some pretty stiff arguments to induce 
them to double the price, and it was a 
great surprise to them (but not to me) 
that their printing cost them no more than 
it did before, and, as to the quality, with 
the new material well, I won't say any- 
thing about that. 

In the production of printing, or honey, 
or almost any product the greatest fac- 
tor of the cost is labor. In these days; 
the only way to make any money in a job 
printing office is to have an abundance of 
material, anything and everything that 
will save time, so that the printer can set 
up a job just as fast as his hands can 
reach for things— no stopping to hunt for 
this or that— then there must be good 
rollers, and ink, and the ability to run the 
press at the right speed to fit the job. 
Under these conditions it is possible to 
turn out twice the work that can be pro- 
duced where there is a lack of materials, 
and this makes all of the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 

Now let us apply these same principles 
to honey production. There must be hives 
and supers of the best kind for the pur- 
pose for which they are used, and there 
must be enough of them so that they can 
be used lavishly. Much labor can be 
saved in the critical time of the honey flow 
if there is a superabundance of supers and 
combs. Have the hives so arranged that 
no steps will be lost in going to and fro 
between them and the honey house. Don't 
carry hives or supers in the hands. Have 
a wheel barrow and pile on a load of 
them. Don't extract the honey with a 
little two- frame extractor, have, at least, 
a four- basket automatic. Have the best 
smokers that you can get and the best 
fuel; have the best veils; have everything 
that will save time, and the time thus 
saved will enable you to care for more 
bees and to make more money. 
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THL PLURAL QULLN 5Y5TLM. 

E-ditor Root Thinks it Has Been Discussed 
Sufficiently at Present. 



There has been a lot of ink and paper 
used, possibly wasted, in the discussion of 
this subject, and Mr. Root of Gleanings 
thinks it unwise to arg^e further until we 
have had the benefits of another season's 
experience. In making this announce- 
ment, he feels warranted in drawing the 
following conclusion :- 

1 . More than two queens to the hive 
is seldom necessary or desirable, and 
hence, in a general way, not practicable. 
The more the queens, the greater the 
complication. 

2. The plural, or dual, plan ordinarily 
can not be worked, except by the use of 
queen-excluders, so that each queen can 
be kept from her rival, and that even then— 

3. After the main or general honey- 
flow is over, one of the queens (or all but 
one) will be missing. This isnotinvaribly 
so; but the general trend of the discussion 
seems to indicate that this is so with most 
of those who have tried it. 

4. While the plural plan, as above 
noted is not practicable, the dual (two 
queens to the hive) may be and probably 
is profitable under some conditions. The 
evidence thus far submitted seems to bear 
out this statement if we may believe the 
testimony of some good and competent 
men. 

5. Not all hives or systems are adapted 
to the dual plan and we may say some 
men couldn't work it with any plan. Un- 
less one has faith in this or any system 
there is not much use in wasting time 
with it. 

6. The dual plan requires more skill 
and patience to work it than the single- 
queen-to-the-hive plan. 

7. The beginner had better let it alone 
until the veterans more generally are able 
to work it. 

8. All veterans with the proper equip- 
ment should try it in a small way. The 



possibilities of the system seem too great 
to be lightly passed over. 



SPLIT SECTIONS. 

Some Testimony Regarding Their Popu- 
larity in the Old Country. 

Actual experience is more conclusive 
than theory; for that reason I was much 
interested in reading, in the Irish Bee 
Journal, an account of how split sections 
are regarded in that part of the world, 
where they have been in use many years. 
The only really serious objection that 1 
have seen brought against the use of split 
sections, is that the sight of the little 
streak of wax around the middle of the 
section might give color to the manufac- 
tured honey canard. Perhaps that story 
has not been circulated so industriously 
across the ocean as it has in this country; 
at any rate, honey in split sections has 
not been handicapped in the race for 
popularity, over in the British Isles, if we 
may judge from the following testimony: 

European bee keepers are indebted to 
their American cousins for many useful 
hints and inventions. On the other side 
of the Atlantic it is freely admitted that 
the industry there has derived certain 
benefits through research and progress in 
the old countries. There is never, on either 
side, any desire to withhold credit for 
good work, to whatever nation it may be 
due, nor to minimise the importance of 
mutual help. 

Evidence of this is frequent in the 
American publications which come East 
in large numbers, and meet a well- 
deserved welcome. They are very in- 
structive, very go-ahead -those maga- 
zines that show us how earnestly men 
grapple with and overcome difficulties in 
that far-off land. They deal with bee 
keeping in a business-like way, and on a 
scale much larger than we are accustomed 
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to in these Islands. The readier is im- 
pressed by the keenness and vigor dis- 
played in their pages, and is stimulated 
to improve his own methods and to take 
himself and his bees more seriously. It 
would be a right good thing if every prac- 
tical bee-keeper amongst us were a read- 
er of one or more of the American jour- 
nals. Indeed, it was because we realized 
this that we arranged our "clubbing list" 
to enable our readers to obtain those pub- 
lications at reduced rates. Not a few 
have taken advantage of the opportunity — 
but, for the sake of the craft, we should 
like to see the number largely increased. 

The American reputation for progres- 
sive bee keeping is such that easy-going 
folk over here are occasionally surprised 
to read of what we should think old- 
fashioned methods as popular in the States. 
What would be thought of the instructor 
in this country who should advise us to 
discard the split section, and to go back 
to the slow and messy wax-smelter 
method of fixing foundation; what, es- 
pecially, if our bee men counted their 
stocks by thousands, as Americans do ? 

In Gleanings, for December 15, there 
appeared some editorial comments which 
seemed to favor the use of split sections. 
These were followed by a protest by Dr. 
C. C. Miller; to which the editor replied 
that every man had his own ideas on such 
matters, split sections were not to be 
recommended, and he had learned that 
there are many who object to their ap- 
pearance. Dr. Miller, returning to the at- 
tack, says that, if he is rightly informed, 
the objection to the appearance of split 
sections is a very serious one in England. 
The editor of Gleanings declares that "the 
objection raised by Dr. Miller as to the 
unpopularity of these sections in England 
is a very serious one. He is firmly con- 
vinced that if sold largely in the States, 
consumers would be likely to jump to the 
conclusion that the contents of the section 
were 'manufactured.' " 

We do not know to what conclusion 
American consumers may jump; but it is 
quite new to us to hear that British con- 
sumers object to the split section, and we 
are bound to say that the assertion is al- 
together contrary to our experience of 
marketing comb honey in England. Never- 
theless, a statement of the kind, coming 
from two such eminent men, seemed to us 
to demand investigation: for, if it were 
justified by the facts, honey producers 
who supply the English market would 
need to revise their method of preparing 
sections. Accordingly we placed ourselves 
in communication with a l.arge number of 
the leading British and Irish producers, 



all of whom assure us that their experi- 
ence agrees with our own; they have 
never heard of any objection to split sec- 
tions on the part of buyers in England, 
nor of any depreciation of the value of 
comb honey marketed in such sections. 

Mr. D. M. Macdonald, Banff, a well- 
known authority, writes:-- 

Honey in split-top sections does not get penalized 
by a deduction in price because of the split top. In- 
stead of there being any prejudice on the market 
against split-tops, 1 have no hesitation in saying 
they are the popular section. I would Judge that 
well over 80 per cent, on the market are split-top. 
My statements are confirmed by the experiences of 
an extensive dealer. 

Mr. Geo. Rose, Liverpool, an extensive 
producer, says: — 

Split-top sections, in my experience, sell as freely 
as plain-top. There certainly is no prejudice in our 
markets against them. 

Mr. E. H. Taylor, Welwyn, a large 
dealer, declares: — 

In all the sections* of honey I have sold, I have 
never heard the point mentioned by any buyer. 
Your card is news to me. 

Mrs. Seadon, S. I. Baldwin's Apiary, 
Burnley, writes: — 

I have never heard previously of the prejudice. I 
sell ten times as many split sections as plain. 

Mr. J. Gray, expert. Long Eaton, re- 
plies:— 

1 have never heard of the slightest prejudice 
against split-top sections. 

Among the foremost Irish producers, 
Mr. T. Kirwan, Tuam, says: — 

If your query came from anyone else, 1 should re- 
gard it as a joke. 1 have been about the largest in- 
dividual producer of section honey in Ireland for over 
twenty years. I never heard of buyers objecting to 
split-top sections, or giving a higher price for honey 
produced in non-split. 

Irish Producers, Ltd., Dublin, who 
market very largely in England, write: — 

We have never heard of any objection put forward 
by either the eating public or grocers, and we never 
received a penny less on account of the split for the 
many thousands we sold of this kind. 

The Rev. Canon Beresford, Inistioge, 
replies: — 

It is not my experience that split-top sections are 
unpopular with buyers. 1 never use any other than 
split-top. two t)ee-way, and no buyer has ever made 
any objection to them. 

Mr. John Doyle, Expert and County In- 
structor, Wexford, tells us: — 

I use split-top sections, and never had the slight- 
est complaint from a buyer. 

Mr. M. H. Read, Hon. Sec. Irish Bee 
Keepers' Association, says: — 

I use both plain and three-split sections, andliay 
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not found any difference in selling value when the 
three-split are well closed up. 

Mr. W. Morony, Expert, Boyle, writes:- 
I use the three-split, be'ms much easier to fix. 
For local market I find no difference. 

Mr. T. J. Crowe, Expert, Co. Galway. 
says:- 

I am unable to confirm the allegation. I have al- 
ways used either split-top or three-split, and have 
never known twyers to show a preference for plain 
sections. 

Having received the above testimony, 
we breathe more freely. It does not ap- 
pear that any necessity has arisen for a 
return to the laborious and tedious methods 
of twenty-five years ago. What now we 
should like to know is, where Dr. Miller 
and Gleanings obtained their information 
regarding the unpopularity of . split sec- 
tions on the English market. 



-MILLER'S — 

Superior Italian Queens. 

By return mail. after June 1 st. or money refunded. 
Bred from the best red clover working stiains in 
the United S.ates. There are no t^etier hustlers. 
They are gentle and winter well Untested queen. 
$1 .00; SIX for $5. 00: twelve. $9.00. After July 1 , 
one queen. 75 cts.; six for $4.00: twelve lor $7.50. 
Special prices on lOO-Iots: and discounts on time 
orders. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for descriptive circular. 4-08-4t 

ISAAC F. MILLER. Reynoldsville, Penn. 



— A full line of 

BEE KEEPERS' SUPPLIES 

My patent section machine at half price. A new 
queen nursery and queen rearinR outfit. Queens 
from imported Italian, Caucasian and Carniolan 
stock: also Adel queens. Send for catalog and 
price list. 

CHAS. MONDENG. 

160. Newton Ave . North, 
4-08-tf North Minneapolis. Minn 



Moore's Strain 



And Golden Italian, selected, untested queens, at 
$1.00 each: six for $5.00. twelve lor 59.00. 

Carniolans. Caucasians, and Banats. select, un- 
tested, at $1.25: six lor S6. 00. twelve for $1 0.00. 
Tested queen of either race. $1.50: six for $8.00. 
Breeders. S3. 00. One-frame nucleus. $1.50: two- 
frame, $2.50. Circular free. 4-08-lf 
W. H. RAILS. Oranee. Calif. 



White Cappings 

Help to sell honey, and I have a hardy strain of 
Italian bees that are good workers, and cap their 
honey unusually white. I am in the far JfortJ- 
where queens are more hardy than in the South. 
I can furnish queens, nuclei, or full colonies: also 
comb or extracted honey. Full particulars and 
prices on application. 

A. T. D(X;KHAM, Eagle Bend. Minn. 
4-08-tf R F D No. 1 



NO MORE 

Of those Superior Queens for sale this fall 
but I will be better fixed next year than 
ever to send out good queens promptly. 

Let us talk the matter over nov/ while 
we think of it. Write soon. 

S. F. TREGO, Swetfna, IBs. 



Highland Farm Queens fy^o'^'lSS 

from the best honey gathering strains of long^tongue 
red clover Italians in America and Italy. Highlama 
farm methods will produce perfectly developed, 
long-lived and prolific queens. If you want outs 
that winter well, build up rapidly in the sprmg, and 
roll in the honey when it comes. Highland farm 
queens wtll produce them. Single queens. $1.00; 
six for $5 00 or $9.00 per dozen Safe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. For further poinlprs, send 
your address on a postal card to J. E. HAND. 
4-08-tf Birmingham, O.. Ene uo 



SBees for Sale. 

My bees have wintered perfectly - clean, dry bxA 
free from dysentery-and I have decided to sell a 
few colonies. The bees are of the Superior Stock, 
the hives nearly new, in good condition, and weli- 
painted. The combs are all worker mostly built on 
wired foundation. Everything is strictly first-class. 

For a colony in an eight-frame. Langstroth hive, 
the price is $6.00; in a ten-frame Langstroth hive, 
or in a Heddon hive itwo sections) the price isS7. 

1 am now ready to accept and book orders accom- 
panied by the cash, and when I have received as 
many as I care to f^ll. no more will t)e accepted. 

The t>ees will t)e sent by express, about the close 
of fruit bloom. wKen the newly gathered honey will 
furnish the needed water, and safe arrival will be 
guaranteed, in every respect. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. Flint Mich. 






WE BUY AND SELL 



1 




HONEY 

OF DIFFERENT KINDS 

If you have any to dispose of, or if you in- 
tend to buy. correspond with us. 

We are always in the market for WAX at 
at the highest market price. 



For SALE—It. will pav to uret our special proposition 
A. G. WOODMAN CX).. Grand Rapids, Mich. 



L,, 



HILDRETH & 8CGELKEN 

265-267 Greenwich St Naw York. 
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NOT CHEAP QUEENS 

BUT QUEENS CHEAP. 

I have 500 Italian queens now ready to mail at 
the folio wing prices: 

Untested, single queen, 75 cts.: six for $4.20; 
twelve, $7.80. 

Tested, single queen. $1.00; six for $5 70; 
twelve. $10.80. 

Breeder's queens, single queen, $5.00; three for 
$12.00 

Nuclei, with untested queen, single comb, $1 .75; 
two nuclei. $2.25; full colony. $4.75. 

Nuclei with tested queen, single-comb, $2.00; 
two for $2.50; full colony. $5.00. 

I also deal in k>ee keepers' supplies; Root's goods. 
Ask for catalog. 
4-08-tf W. J. LITTLEFIELD. Little Rock. Ark. 

QOLDCN-ALL-OVCR 

and 

RED-CLOVCR 

ITALIAN QUEENS 

My stock, (both strains,) is the result of years of 
earful selection and breeding, and will compare 
very favorably with the best that can be procured 
anywhere The prices are only such as to insure 
the rearing of good, long-lived. prolHio queens. 
Ch«ap queens are bouud to be inferior. 

Am booking orders now. delivery after May 25. 

All orders filled by return mail after May 25. 
Send for my 1908 circular and price list. 

WM. A. SHUFF, 
4-08-tf 4426 Osage Ave , Philadelphia, Pa 



1 manufacture and sell all 
kinds of bee supplies, and guar- 
antee to save you money. Send 
a list of what you want, and 1 
will make prices that will sur- 
prise you. 

Italian queens, in April and 
May, single queen, untested, 75 
cts. ; tested. $ 1 uO. Caucasian, 
untested, $1.00; tested. $1.25. 
Nuclei and full colonies for sale. 
Send for catalog. 4-08 tf 

G. ROUTZAAN, Biglerville. Penn. 

Honey Cases For Sale. 

Two cans to the case. Both cans and cases in 
A-1 condition. Price 30c. per case in lots of 100 
cases or more. Write for price. 
MICHIGAN WHITE CLOVER HONEY CO 
4-08-4t Detroit. Michigan 




BEE KEEPERS 

Do you know our make of sections 
are as good as the best. Remem- 
ber that we make sections a spec- 
ialty— "not a side issue." Quality 
the highest. Our prices the lowest 
write for them, wholesale and re- 
tail. 

AUG. LOTZ & SON, 

Cadott, Wis. 

A Full Liii« of Bee Keapers Supplies. 

3-08- 15t 



QUEENS SENT ON APPROVAL 

From June 1st, to Septemlwr 30th I will mail 
queens for inspection. If you are pleased with the 
queen send me a money order for $1.00. If not 
pleased, remove your address, and leave in office 
for return mail. These queens are carefully bred, 
from a very hardy strain of bees. 

A. M. APPLEQATE, 
5-08-tf R«ynelciavllley J«ffff«rsoii Co., Pa. 



IMPORTED QUEENS. 

Before you l)uy imported Banat, yellow and gray 
Caucasian. Italian. Cyprian, Leukoran. Brown 
Swiss. Dalmatian, Camiolan, or Northern Black 
queens, or poultry eggs for hatching, write to 

L. A. LOWMASrER & SONS, 
4-08- It Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 



ITALIAN QUEENS. 

Golden and Red Clover stock. In May and June, 
$1 .00 each, or six for $5.50. Aftt-r July 1st, 75 
cents each, six for $4.00; or $7 50 a dozen. Nuclei 
and full colonies at lowest prices. Beauiiful, illus- 
trated circular free— send for one. 

QEO. W. BARNES, Norwalk, Ohio. 
4-08-6t Box 340. 



w. /. Mccarty 

Enimeishurgy Towa, 

Deals in the 0. B. Lewis Co.'s Supplies, also in 
Berry boxes and Crates, and rears and sells queens 
in season. Orders are filled promptly, either whole- 
sale or retail. Beeswax wanted. Send for catalog. 
4-08-tf 



K 
ll 

F. BINQHAM, ^ 



; PATENT, BINQHAM SMOKERS. 

YEARS THE BEST. CATALOQ FREE 

FAR\A/EI_L, MIOH. s 
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This is George E. Hilton, \ 

Of Freitiont, Mifihljran, and he wears that complacent look because he 
njts just raceived his r^e5^l stock of new goods direct from the factory 
fji the A, I Rofli Co. His 1 908 catalog is all ready to send out free— 
+0 fajTfts lllu-itTailn*? and describing Root's goods at Root's prices. 

Send him a list or iha goods you want, and let him tell you how 
much ibey will c«M, Beeswax wanted. 



4-08-tf J 



r 



«^gar-irjg^<ry .^rg-y^^y'^rjy ^'^'gTgarsryy <r:y^ga ryy^ r< ^ * 

Lewis Bee-supplies at^ Factory Prices 

BEST^ GOODS. PROMPT S HIPMENTS. 
Send for 1 908 catalog on new supplies and fire sale list 

ARND HONEY & BEE SUPPLY CO. h. m. arnd, Prop. 



L5-08-tf 



Suoo«Mors to York Hon«y A Brnm Supply Company. 

191-193 E. Superior St. Chicago, III. 



We have moved our business 



I 

I 
I 



% 



from Red ford to 



£. 



ansing 

and are now equipped to supply you 
with " Root Gtuality " goods to the 
very best advantage to you. We 
have a complete stock, and ours is the 
•best shipping point in the State. 

Address your letters, and ship 
beeswax to us here. 
M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 



I 
I 
% 

\ 

I 
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SVs the Siest Sver 



i 

% 
% 






i 
3 



Think we are crazy about that bee veil of ours, do you ? Well, 
t'lere . are others. Copy of order received last February : 






Denver. Colo. Feb, 28, 1908 

Gentlemen :— Please send one dozen more of your MUTH BEE VEILS. T 

Send with the other order, if not already sent. « 

Yours truly, The Colorado Honey Producers Ass'n. • 



That's the way bee people order 

SfCuth's Sdeal 5iee Veils. 



What's the reason ? 

Because the veils are DIFFERENT. 
Made of indestructable wire and strong 
doth. Don't blow into your face; can't 
catsh fire. 

Cost 76 cents, postpaid; 70 cents if 
ordered with other goods. 

y/hai are you ww'ting for ? Don't 
be a trailer or a drone. Send for one 
to day, and you'll see why we, as well 
as customers, think this veil IDEAL. 

It makes good wherever it's used. 




All rifi:hts reserved. 



i^he Sred W. S^uth Company 

SI Walnut Street the busy bee men Cincinnati, Ohio 

Got our catalog of bee supplies? Free to interested parties 
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Double Your 
Colopie? 

Honey f& hiith shtirt crop lfl*st year. 
The *iiortai?€ af Iht honey crop for 1907 in ths United 
Slalfts wan ants bee keepers iq increase their colonica. 

lAt-out a half crop was produced, and in C&liiomia 
v^htite ibfe chaftp honey comes Irom, only a QUaner of 
the svefa^e crop W45 produced. 

Get Ready Now for More Honey 

Lcl u^ iJenU yOLi [jur {^atalot:. Wib are manufafiCurgrs, ftr>d selS only our ownmaka 
ol ttsi suf piles. WiniicafoJis i^ tJie J.iFjie-sl tumtoer distribuliniii [>Qint; the MisSisiipt^T 
Ri¥RT Tyini^^hes tis power, and our ornanijcalion and !at>or condntion* are the best lor 
fCcncmif &\ prodiitf ton. Send Ui an m^iimale af youf requiTemtnts and Jet us fiive you 
ljrict-5 We have 3 farjie 6tock t>1 smndard bee Supi^fit^s on hand 

CMvelaitfd Hivt-s. StctiL-ri^, Seclion-Hofders, Separator^, Good-Frames. Comb 
Foundation. Sm.'.kf;f^. EjLiraoJorSr. Shipt.int Cas^s, etc ,, _., 

MINNCSOTA OEE SUPPLV CO. B3, Ni«ollat Ikiafid. Mliina«p«lla, »lnn. 

S'yij-ot 



pjtT.43-' 



All from extra-select mothers, Davis' Best, and the best money can buy 



3-band and Golden Italians bred 3K miles apart Carniolans 5, Caucasians 7 miles away. 
THREE-BAND AND GOLDEN ITALIANS. I| 



November 1st to July 1st. 
6 



Untested 


1 
$1.00 


Select Untested 


1.25 


Tested 


1 75 


Select Tested 


2.50 



12 

$5 00 $9.00 
6.50 12.00 
9.00 17 00 
13.50 25 00 



July 1st to Nov. 1st. I BREEDERS. 

1 I 6 I 12 l|Straight5-band $10.00 

$.75 '$400 $ 7.501 Select Golden 4.00 

1 00 5.00 9.00,! Select 3-band 4.00 



9.00 {Select 3-band 



1 50 
2.00 



8.00 
10.001 



15.00 

- —I 
18.00 



Select Camiolan 5.00 
Select Caucasian 5.00 



Untested Carniolans and Caucasian. $1.25 each: 6 for $7.00: 12 for $12 00 



Nuol«i, without queens: I -frame, $2.50: 2-frame $3.50: 3-frame $4.50. 1 Full Colony 8- 
frame $9 00. 

Select the queen wanted and add to the above prices. 

_ _ _N O T E ^ 

1 have transferred to my son. Benj. G. Davis, my straight 5-l)and and Golden department, 
and in order to receive the promptest attention, all correspondence for these should be sent direct to 
him. He piactically grew up in my queen yards, rears queens by my methods, has had charge of 
this department for years, and understands his business. No bee disease. 

JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tennessee, U. S. A. 

Difiti!ecj'by\i30?WKf 
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Bee Supplies 



We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee- Culture, at 
lowest prices. We make the 

IX> ETAILKD LA>?aSTROTII. and ALTKRNATIXG UJES. 

The most practical, up-to-date hives are the 

MASSIE HIVES 

We make them, Have you read our Catalog ? 

Our HONEY -EXTRACTORS 

are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 

Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker ? If not, you 
miss it until you get one. Write us for our 1908 Catalog. It's the easi- 
est catalog to understand or order from that you ever saw. No trouble 
to give estimates. Tell us what you want. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Address, 

KRETGHMER MFG. CO., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Trester Supply Co., 103 1 1th Street. Lincoln, Neb. 
3-07- lot Catalogs issued in English and German. 



Make Your Own 
Hives 

Bee-keepers will save money 
by using our Foot Power 

SAWS 

in making: their hives, sec- 
tions and boxes. 

Machines on trial. Send for 
Catalogue 

W. F. & JNO. BARNES CO. 

384 Ruby Street 
ROCKPORD, - ILLINOIS 

1 08 16t 
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i I? 

t Sprinting. I 

<■ _ — -> 

v; ^ ;r 

•^ In one respect the printing business is much like bee 

^, keeping, in that, once a man has handled the types and "^ 

'i smelled the ink. they will ever have a strong fascination. '^ 

v, For instance, when my son-in-law, Mr. A. G. Hartshorn n 

^1 and myself (W. Z. H.,) a year or more ago, sold our interest "^ 

^] in the office where the Review was printed, we supposed we '^ 

were out of the business for good and all, but when an op- > 

^ portunity presented itself, recently, to buy a small office up- 1^ 

^1 on advantageous terms, we both fell under the spell— and p 

'{ bought it Mr. Hartshorn will probably do most of the u 

^ actual work, but we will have the advantage of counseling c 

'i together. <^ 

^^ We are fitting up the office with new styles of type, } 

^,^ and the best of materials for doing a general job printing f^ 

'' business. We are buying our type in series, that is, differ- -^ 

erent sizes of the same style. For instance, we have nine j^ 

N sizes of the style called Ij^ 

"'^ r 

^1 Cznsitnnnnlitnn ^^ 



V" 



Cosmopolitan, 



410 3co. Saginaw Sf. 7/inf, SKickigan 



r 



^ which is a neat and appropriate style for letter heads, en- l 

V velopes, bill heads and other commercial stationery. We are f 
VI going to make a specialty of small lots of printed note heads K 

and envelopes for people who have felt that they used so 

X few that they could not afford to have them printed. Here ^f 

^K are our prices: — ^ 
1 00 note heads and 100 envelopes, first-class stock 

V (white) with name, business and address printed on both, "f 
V| and the whole sent postpaid for only $1.26 ! X^ 

' If you wish for large quantities, or for letter heads, 

"^ bill heads, statements, cards, labels, circulars, etc., we shall ]^ 

^t\ be glad to correspond and give prices. Orders will be ap- X' 

1 preciated. and we will take pleasure in filling them— in send- i. 

'^<' ing you the fresh, clean, beautifully printed sheets. f 

. 31. S. Martshorn & Co. 






^ ">rv" ^rf- ''V'T' "vr v>' Tr "/-r ■ '/T ' 'Yf- -tS' -tS' '>> k 
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Honey Quotations 

Tbfl followinc rules for grftding honey *ere 
adopted try the North American Bee- Keepers' Asso- 
ciation, a.t the Wa^hing'tori me3ttn£. ^nd, so f&r as 
pCkSSlbJe. (juotalions atre made accord in^ to these 
rules : 

FAJiCY—All sections to be welJ fllEed' combs 
ftrmifht. of even thickness, end flrmliy attached to 
all four sides; tsoth wood and ccmb unsoiled by 
trayet-st^ln or otherwise: all the celts sealed except 
the row of celUs next the wood. 

Ko. L— An sections weli fiUed, but combs un- 
fiTen or cnooked, deteched at th«] bottom^ or with but 
few cells unseaLted: both wood ajid comb un&oiled 
by Eiaiiel-stftln or otherwise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified 
accord in e to color. Using the terms white, am&er 
and dafk. That is, there will b« "fancy while," 
*'Nd. K dark/' etc. 

The prices fiven in the foUoWtng quotations are 
those at which the dealers sell to the grocers. From 
these pric^ must be deducted trei^t. carta Ee and 
«rmmi5Siorv— thfe tialance being sent to the shipper. 
Cornmission is ten per CentL except that a few deal- 
en chaij^e only five per cent, when a ihipment selts 
lor AS much as one hundred dolMrs. 



KANSAS CITY ^Market Arm on both honey and 
wax are as follewi^ Fancy white $5.2S per case, 
No- I white $5.00 per ca^e, white extracted 7^ cts. 
Amber eitnjcti^d 7 ctS-, dark extracted 6 cts., bees- 
wai S5 CIS. 

WALKER BREWSTER GRO. CO, 
Oct 7. 1907. Kansas City, Mo. 



NIW YORK— There is very little demand for 
comb honey. Cannot encouraie shipments at this 
time, 

Eliiraeted is in fair demand, with abundant Supply, 
^eeswai firm. We quote as follows: 

Fancy white 15 cts.. No, 1 white 13 to ]4cts,, 
taiic;y amber U to 12 cts., white extracted B to 9 
ccs„ amber extracted 7 to 7H cts., dark ex- 
tradt£d € to e!4 &ts^ Beeswax S9 ta SO cts, 
HtLDRETH & SEGELKEN 
Greenwich & Murray Sts. 
April SO. 1908. New York City, N, Y. 



CINCINNATI HONEY MARKET— The conditions 
ef the honey market am not satlsfavlory. as there is 
no consumptive demand at all for either comb or 
ejiract«d honey. Cheaper prices are np induce- 
ment. We must await the revival of business In 
eeneiat which, no doubt, will make its appearance 
u Si!»n as the waadier settles. 

We qwole our tancy. watoir white honey for table 
lase at from 9 to lQ<:ts.. acc£hrdin|? to the quantity 
purdiB&ed. Amber extracted honey in tnrreis at 
5)i to 7 cts., the price depending upon the Qualilv 
and quentily- 

Thafe is an a&undance of beei wax; we are pay- 
ci^ 30c. cash, and 33c. In trade, delivered here Tor 
eheioe yellow bees wax free from dirt. 

THEFRED W. MUTHCO. 
*cifil 14.08. 51 Walnut St., Cincinr>a£i , Ohi o . 



this season. We quote as foUows: 

Fancy while 17 to liats > No. J white 16 to 17 
cts., fancy am t>er no demand, No. 1 amtjer no de- 
mand, fancy dark no demand, No. I de^k, no de- 
mand, white extracted S to 9 ciSt amber extracted 
6 to 7 CIS., dark amber no demand. Beeswax Si 
to S8 cts. 

THE GRIGGS BHOS. ii NICHOLS CO., 
D«c. 5. 1907. Toledo. Ohio. 



ITALIAN QUEENS 

Fin*, youriff^ prolific, 
3 and S-tsanded Italian 
queen?, by neturn mall, 
untested, 75 cts.j extra 
flnequeen 51.00:tested 
SL25: full colony in S- 
frame hive, with queen. 
SiD.SO; 3-frame nucleus 
with queen, SS: 75. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 
Price list free. Direc- 
tions for introducing 
sent with queens. 
L. J, FAJEN. Alm». Mo. 




S 0S-6t 



Miller's 
Italian Queens and Bees 



by the t 



queens are reared from selected mothers, and 
, e best and most approved methods. 

Untested queens, from June to October, single 
quenn, 60 cts.' three for Sf.eO^ si* for S3. 00: 
twelve for S5. 73. 

Tested queens, in April, $ I 40 each, or ihree for 
§4.00, In Iviay, 51.25 aach. or threefor S3.G0. [n 
June, SI 00 each, or three for S2.50. 

One, two and three- frame nuclei and full colonies. 
Send for price listonthe^e. Post office money or- 
ders on BEuffton prderred. 
4-0B'6t S. E. MILLER, BlulTton. Mo. 

We ara Headquarters for the 

Bees the best in the world. If you are looking for 
the tiee that wirl Kaiher the most honey, and is the 
gentlest of all bees in, handling, buy the Albino. I 
also furnish the kalian, but orders stand fifty to one 
'In fa^for of the Albino. 

Prices; Select tested Albino queens for breeding 
SSOOr tested Albino queens as liiey run, $S.SO; 
untested. SLOO, Italians, tested SI. SO; untested, 
SI. 00. S. VALENTINE. 

5'08-2t Rocky Ridge, Frederick Co., Md, 



A 



FIRELESS 

COOKER 



Free 



CmcAGO-We quote as follows: 

FaT>ey white 16 ic I? cts.. No. 1 white 1^ to 15 
els., fancy amtscr fo to IS cts., No. I amber 9 to 10 
«L, white extracted a to 9 ots.. amber extracted 
7 te 7H Ota., dark extracted 8 to 61^ cts. Beeswax 
IScti. 

_ R. A. BURNETT ACQ, 

t36«jro. III. Fell* iS, 08- 199 S. Water St. 



I 



TOLEDO- The market on all grades of comb 
haney remains Quiet, and stocks are usually large, 
cwmg Ic heavy receipts at Western honey and the I 
P^OTalilng h^gh prices. Honey is movmg very ' 
wovly, and we do not took for any better demand i 



Cooks with out tire or fu&l. without watching or 
stirring, without odor, heat or steam. Cheaper. 
better and healthier. Saves iis cost in two months; 
lasts forever, ol^an and durebl*. 

A tfteiess oooherfree for selling five to friends. 
write for particulars. 

LENQST BEIERLC NECESSITY CO 
5-08-tf 635 Genesee Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 

*-If you are going to— 

Buy a Buzz Saw 

write to the editor of the Review. He has 
a new Barnes saw to sell, anck-wptjidj 
g:la.d to make you b^ip^byv 
the price at which he would sell it 




Autosmeitic 



EXTRACTOR.^ 



No, 26 --Four- frame Root Automatic for 
L. frames. 26 mches in diamel^r 

(weight 1B0 lbs ) $23.00 

No. 27 — Four-frame Root Automatic for 
frames not aver I 1 H in. deep. 34 
in, in djamet«r (weififht 210 lbs J 

, . 27.00 

No. 30— Six-frame Root Automatic for L 
frames. 36 inches in dtameter 

(weight 500 ibs.i 50.00 

No. 40— Eight- frame Root Automatic for 
L, frames, 36 mches in diameter 
(weight 300 Ibs.^ .... .. 40.00 

GASOLINE ENGINE with all necessary 
belts and speed -controller, ready to 
attach to an extractor, and fulE dtrec- 
tions to run T o. h. factory, Wisconsin 
{weight ready to run, 500 lbs.) 60.00 
Or engine and eight- 
frame extractor 
ready to run 100,00 
The ratio of gears 
on hand power ma- 
chine is different than 
for engtne. Mention 
which power you use 
when ordering. We 
send machine with 
crank unless other- 
wise ordered. 

Other sizes built to order. Prices on ap- 
plication. Give oijtside dimensions of 
frame and length of top-bar, and number 
of frames you want to extract atone time. 
We guarantee our engine to be first class, 
and to be simple enough for any one of 
fair intelligence to start and run. We have 
carefully tested it in every particular, 

Readers of the Bee-Keepers* Review 
will recall the advice of the editor, Mr. 
Hutchinson, to keep more bees and pro* 
duce more honey. With the scar cay of 
help durrng thepastfew years, it has been 
often Impossible to do the extracting in 




the height of the season when ft should be 
done, and great bsses have been sus- 
tained in many instances on account of 
this. 

We have recenHly published a 1 S-pagie 
pamphlet on the Use of Power Extractors. 
This pamphlet ^^gw^ the advantage of 
the use of pov/eH'tfriven extractors, and 
gives detailed description of the manage* 
ment and operation of these machines. 
It ig fully iliustrattd. and whether or not 
you have decsded to teuy an equipment of 
this sort, you will be interested m readmg it 
While it may seem impossible to make 
the investment in one of these large ex- 
tractors, when compared with the price of 
one of the small, hand-driven ex tractor s^ 
one should consider the great saving of 
labor, and count tb© 
entire cost rather as 
an investment for 
the years to come, 
than an expense for 
the single season. It 
takes poly a short 
time for S2^. $60 
or $100 to be paid 
in wages to your 
assistant, while the 
will probably save 
assistant for th« 
for a number of 



an 

hut 



(jijwci extractors 
you not only 
present season, 
years to come. 

To any reader of this paper who wiU 
mention where he saw this advertise- 
ment, we will send a copy of this pam- 
phlet on receipt of five cents m stamps, 
or we will send it with Gleanings in Bee 
Culture to new subscribers six months 
for twenty -five cents. You must be 
sure to ask for the pamphlet in connec- 
tion with the subscnption, otherwise it 
may be overlooked. 
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Flint, Michigan, $L0O a Year 
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Bee-Keepers'Revicw National Bee-Keepers' 

Association. 



PUBUSHEP MOirrHLV 

W. L ttUTCHt¥$Q]«, Editor aad PtiMUher 

Entered^ second-class matter &t ifie Rifit 
Postoftite Feb. 2. 1686 SeriaJ number S30- 

Terms— Si .00 a y«af to subscribers jn the 
United States, Canada. Cu&a axid Mexjco. Ta all 
Dthar cDUntnes postafi:e is 24 els a year, eKLra. 

I>fjicoiiliniiROoes— T^ Review is sant uml 
Qrders are received for its disconti nuance. Notiice 
Is &Bnl at ihe expiration of a sulKcriptJon* further 
notLces beinjf sent I r the first is not heeded. Any 
sutoseriber wishing the Review disconlinued, will 
please send a postal at cnce upon recaipl of the flrst 
TiotlC«. otherwise It wfiil be assumed that he wishes 
the Review continued!, and will pay tof it s^jon. 
Any one who prefers to have the Review slop^isd at 
the enpirati'jn of the the time paid for, will pleas* 
say sc when subscribing, and the request wili te 
complkd wtth^ 




ObftctB of toe- A»soHMllon. 

TG isrOTnote ar,d proiett ih« inierests of it* 
mem be rs+ 
To pt^vent the adulteration of hcney. 

Aoonai Mcaihership f r.«(». 

Send du-ii to Tf easuret, 
Geo. E. HitTOH. Ffemdr4t, Wtch. 

President 
Geo W. Yohk. Chicago, lit. 

fi 2. HuTCHiTi&ON, Fltnl, Wtch. 

Secr«ta.'3f 
N E. Frahce Piattesilte, Wis, 
Gen. MftJ^at«f and Tr«aiyfer, 



Advertising R^tes. ] 



hit advertlsewisnts ¥/iU be inserted at a r«ta of 
15 cents per line. NonEjareit ,spa"*i wicti thteftlons* 
11 lines NonpareiJ space make. 1 fnch. Discounta 
will be tfiven as follows ; 

On I Q lines and upwards. 5 limes, 5 per cent; 6 
tiTiies. 15 per cent; 9 tirrves^ S5 per cent; 12 time$, 
35 per cent 

On 20 lines and upwards, 3 times, IO"per cent; 
6 times, 20 percent, S'limes. 50 percent; iSiimes, 
40 per cent. 

On 50 hnes and upwards. Sjimes, 20 percent; fi 
times. 30 per cent; 15. times 40 per cem; 1 2 ^times 
tQ par cant. 



Clubbing List. 



I will »cod the Rev i aw with— 



Glemoings. ( new) „ , t|i oo; 

American Bee Tounial, (new) 
^nadiau &ee Journal 
American Uce Keeper 
Oliio Farmer. ..... 

Fmrm JourDMl (Phil 

Kuial New Yorker. __. __. .^ 

The Century. ,,.,*,*,..* , . ( 4.1 

MldtiK^D Farmer., 
Pmlrie Farmer. . . . 

Asierican AgrtcuUuriSt, _ 

Couutry Gentleman.... „».( 3.50).... ,.3.15 

Hafp«r'« Magazine ( *im) 4. 10 

Kftrper'B Weiekly ,.....,,.,.,.( 4.00)..., ,. 4,10 

Vouthft' Compatiioti (aew) ( 1 75).,-, *,a.35 

Cosmo^MsliUn ,.,... ,.....,.4 I.Oo)..* ..190 

6ucce«B....^. ,....„,..,... ,.,( TooK..».. 1,75 



...til 00)..*.. .ft 75 
.,A iod).„....i.75 

...h( t.oo) ..1.75 

fptT-- -■-( .503 ......1,40 

.„........,...( i.ooj...,,. 1.75 

r .( i.oo)...... iSfi 

-' ( 4«i)-.--.4-50 

ler. , ..f i.oo) ..„..r.65 

. . . . . — .....♦.., a 1.00) .,..*. .1 .75 
niUuriSt,, , . , , ( I 00> . . .1.75 



Bomrd of Dirrcior», 

Wm. McEvov, Woodburn, Ont 
R, L Taylor, Lat:eer, Micti. 

Udo ToEPPEFWEiN, £an Antonio, T«*^ 
R, C. AiKTH, LovaJanO. Colorado. 

E W. ALEJtiHDt^, Celanson^Wt ¥. 
E WniTce^a. Friend. Neteu 

J AS- A. Stome, SpringfieJd, iUi. 

G. K. DoDLiTTLE, Borodino. K Y. 
R, A HOLEKAMP. St. Louis* Mo. 
M H. Mendelsoh. Ver^tura, Cal. 

a A. Hatch, Richie r>d Can,. Wis. 
F. WtLCOx Mauston. Wts. 



I Names of Bee-Keepers § 

^ O 

E: BQ IS ISGG OIOI Ei BS 3 BISBiSOlS a ^00 r^lSB 

The names ot my customers, and of those asklni 
for sampie copies, have been eaved and written m 
a book There are sever^ thetimrid &ii arTan£«d 
alphabetically linthe iargest States', «.nd, Ihtstiffh 
this list has been secured ai an expense of tmndr«ds 
of dollars, I would furnish it to advertisers or oChan 
at SS.OO per ihousand names. The former priot 
was S9.50 per 1 000. but I now have a typewritar, 
and by usinff the mgjiiloW process. I can furnish 
them at 92-00, A manulacturer who wishes for a 
list of Ihe names ol bee-keepers in his own Sial« 
oniy. or possibly in the adjolnitif Staxes. can h* 
accommodated Here ts a list of the States afhd tin 
numbier ot names in each Stale, 

Arutona 46 Ky,.,.. (Ha ^' C fio 

AT-k.,-. 8 J Kans., 350 New .Vea. M 

Ala.. . Bq La..... 3* nrcgou te9 

Calif .. 378 Mo..... 500 ohto... Ty» 

Colo.,, «S Minn., i^ Heuo 9»t 

Canada 1 2C» Mich., t??© R, 1...., «* 

Conti.. 16a Mass 375 ^ C 4« 

DaU... as Md 94 TetiB.,.. 176 

Del.... JS Maine 179 Tea .. a?fl 

Fla,... 100 Mis* ;fl rtah. ,.. ft? 

Ga..,., go NY ii» Vi,,..*_.ao5 

Ind,,, 744 Neb , . . J45 Vm.„..,. [ftl 

ills,,,. ii75 K J i.io ^ VB,.„f7S 

Iowa., Hoc N H 15^^-^ W«*li... rM 

Digitized by Lidt!f§le ** 
W Z. HtrrCHlWSON. wfm. Mien 
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From "The Noblest Roman 
Of Them All." 

YOU know him, and what he is to the business. 



Read what he has to say of the 
Math Ideal Bee VeU 

Greenville. Miss.. May 1st. 1908 

In regard to your Ideal Bee Veil, I must 

say it is admirable as a protector from Isee 

stings, and is a perfect ventilator. Could 

not do without it. Yours truly 

Dr. O. M. Blanton 



(all rights reserved) 

Dr. O. M. Blanton in a Muth 
Ideal Bee Veil 

Who Knows Best the Value, Convenience, and True Worth 

Of a Muth Ideal Bee Veil ? The Man 

Who Wears the Veil. 




L 



It's the neatest, quickest-adjusted, profanity-preventing bee veil ever placed on the 
market. It makes good every minute of every hour of every day it is worn; and it haisn't 
any rival within hearing^listance. That's the undiluted truth ! 

There's about four dollars' worth of comfort and convenience packed into this strong, 
simple. 75-ct. veil. That's all you pay for it and we furnish postage, too. We're selling 
them by the hundreds, day in and day out. The fine wire netting— you can smoke with the 
veil on— and the t>ee-proof apron, tying about the body, above the waist, makes the 

MUTH BEE VEIL BETTER THAN THE REST. 

Tried the rest ? Why not try the BEST ? 



The Fred W. Muth Company 

THE BUSY BEE MEN 
51 Walnut Street Cincinnati, Ohio 



Digitized by 
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l«flRSHFIEIiD GOODS 

are made right in the tim- 
ber country, and we have 
the best facilities for 
shipping; direct, quick 
and low rates. Sections 
are made of the best 
young baswood tim- 
ber, and perfect. 
Hives and Shipping 
Cases* are dandies. 
Ask for our catal- 
ogue of supplies, 
free, j* j* j* 



IHaFshfield IHfg. Co. 

jlavshfleld, Wis. 



flo Fish-Bone 

Is apparent in combboney when 
the Van Deusen, flat - bottom 
foundation is used. This st^le 
of foundation allows the making 
of a more uniform article, hav- 
ing a very thin base, with the 
surplus wax in the side - walls, 
where it can be utilized by the 
bees. Then the bees, in chang- 
ing the base of the cells to the 
natural shape, work over the 
wax to a certain extent; and the 
result is a comb that can scarcely 
be distinguished from that buill 
wholly by the bees. Being so 
thin, one pound will fill a large 
number of sections. 

All the Trouble of wiring 
brood frames can be avoided by 
using the Van Deusen zvirea. 

Send for circular; price list, 
and samples of foundation. 

<y. Vnri DBUSBK. 

Canajoharie N. Y. 



DITTMER'S 

FOUNDATION 

Why do thousands of Bee- 
Keepers prefer it to other 
makes? Because the bees like 
it best and accept it more 
readily. 

DITTMER*S PROCESS 
IS DITTMER'S 

it stands on it*s OWN NAME 
and it's OWN FOUNDA- 
TION, to which alone it owes 
it's reputation and merits. 

We are now ready to make 
prices for next season, for 
Working Wax for Cash and 
for full line of supplies. 
Wholesale and Retail, 
Free Catalogue and Sam- 
ples. 

Qus Dittmer Co., 
Augusta, Wisconsin. 



FALL SUPPLIES 

FOR 

BEE=KEEPERS 



Everything you want, All made by us 
in our own factories. 

AT LOWEST PRICES 

The AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER 
a monthly at §0 ots. a year. Published 
1 7 years. 

Sample copy and Illustrated Catalog 
and Pricelist. FREE. 



Address, 

The W. T- Iralconcr Mfg. 

Gxnpany, 

Jamkstown, N. y. 

(Established S5 years.) 
Dept. W. 



Digitized by VjVJUVIC 
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"DADANT'S FOUNDATION" 

IT EXCELS. 

EVERY ESrCH equal to sami>les. 

Beauty, Purity, Firmness. No Sag-g-ing, no Loss. Twenty-seven 

years of Experience. We guarantee satisfaction. Wax 

worked oto Foundation. 

BEE SITPPLIES 

of all kinds 

BEES^\^AX T^ANTED 

at all times. 
Agent for Miehigan, A. Q. WOODMAN, Grand Rapids. 

DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, UK 

Send for Catalog-. 




Bee Keepers of 

MICHIGAN 

Caa Save Time and Money by Getting Their 
Bee Supplies of 

G. J. LENG^ST CO. 

127 SO. 13Te ST.. SACilNAW. MIOH. 

Successors to 

LEISTGST & KOENIG. 

Supplies sold by the present company will be in no particular inferio 
to those previously sold by the old firm; in fact, it will be their aim to 
have the supplies from them to be of still higher grade and excllence. 

We keep on hand a large stock of standard goods, which enables us 
to fill orders promptly; and then, Saginaw is an excellent shipping point, 
as there are competing roads running out in many directions. 

Send for catalog. 
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THE DANZENBAKBR SMOKER 

PAT. OCT. a. 'OS. 4UM€ «.'OT 

GOLD MEDALS 

St. hoG.it HJcpoiitiaii^ ^^^^ 



IS TKE BEST. 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST* 
CLEANEST, 
CHEAPESI, 
AND LARGEST 
SMOKER SOLD 
FOfl A DOLLAR 



The perforated side erate seen above holds a 
removable, metal, asbei^toa-backed fire shell, 
prev filing burning the tin off the outer case. 
iiid deflects the air at right angles, |>rcveating 
back draft to the valvclesa bellows. The air. 
passing to the back and over the top. cools and 
expels the smoke, fanning the burning fuel at 
top or side till all consumed, giving cool smoke 
Tor hours from one filling. It can*t clog. No 
lop-heavy cap to choke with soot : no valve to 
(ail ; no holes shedding sparks or hot sshes. 

Four years' sales prove iU success beyond a 
doubt, expensive dies making it uniformly per. 
feet ai> possible to devise. We confklently guar- 
antee full satisfaction or refund the price. 

Price, $1.00 ; 3 for $2.60 ; by mail, add 25c. each 

Send address of yourself and Bee friends for 
B-page leaflet on "Smoker." and facts about 
Bees and Queens, 80 pages, free. 

r. DANZENBAKER. Norfolk. Veu 




ITAUAN BEES 



and Queens and Sup- 
plies. Root's standard 
goods. Ask for circular. Aliso Apiary, 
ElToro, Calif. l-08-12t 

D. COOLEY 

Kendall, Mich., is the man who fills orders 
with Root's Standard Bee Supplies. Cata- 
log free. l-08-12t 

Bee and Poultry 
Supply House 

We are now in position to offer the bee keepers of 
New York and Vermont a full line of of Bee and 
Poultry Supplies, etc., including Incubators. Brood- 
ers, Rochester Spray Pumps, Asphalt Roofing, etc.; 
also a general line of Hardware, Paints, and Oils. 
Will be pleased to send the different catalogs on 
request. 

A. H. REEVES & CO. 



411 Main St. 

Bell Phone, 11 -I 



WaUHown, N. Y. 

Citizens' phone 381-0 
5-08-tf 




ADVANTAGES OF 

BEE ESCAPES. 

No sweat steals down the cheeks and achinir 
back of the tired bee-keeper, as the result of standing 
in the hot sun. pufDng. blowing, smoking and 
brushing bees: no time Is wasted in these disagree- 
able operations, and no stings received in resent- 
ment of such treatment; the honey is secured free 
from black or even the taint of smoke: the cappings 
are not injured by the gnawing of the t>ees: emd rot)- 
bers stand no show whatever. If there are any 
burr-combs, they are cleaned up by the bees inside 
the hive, before the honey is removed. Leading 
bee-keepers use the PORTER escape, and say thai 
without a trial it is impossible to realize the amount 
of vexatious, annoying, disagreeable work that it 
saves. The cost is only 20 cts. each, or $2.25 per 
dozen. 

R. A E. C. PORTER. MFR8. 

Send Orders to Your Dealer. 



Minnesota Bred Queens. 



Try our Northern bred queens- 
Three-banded and Golden Ital. 
ians. Untested. 76 cts.; tested 
$1.25. Hardy and good honey 
gatherers. We want your orders 
and will guarantee safe arrival 
and satisfaction. Write for cir- 
cular to 5-08-tf 

MENNIE & FENTON, 

Pine Island, Minn- 



SECTIONS 

I will sell Sections and other bee goods 
at a big reduction until May 1 . Write me 
for prices. Catalog free. 

W. D. SOPER, 

l-08-tf JACKSON, MICH. 




PROMPTNESS 

Italian Queens by return mail. Tested. $1.00 

each or $ 1 1 .00 per doz. Untested. 75 cts. each, or 

$8.50 per doz. My bees are three-banded hustlers. 

GEO. H. RE A. Rcynoldsville. Penn. 

^PRTinil^ One-piece, strictly flrst-class. of all 
OCUIIUnO standard sizes, at $4.00 per thou- 
sand for No. 1 , and $3.50 for No. 2. Plaih sec- 
tions 25 cts. less. Other supplies at low'prices. 



2-07-tf 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL 

Devoted to the Interests of Honey Producers. 
$L00 A YEAR. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Editor and Publisher. 



VOL. XXT. 



FLINT, MICHIGAN, JUNE 1, 1908. 



NO. 6 



Removing, Uncapping and Extracting 

Honey. 



ELIAS E. COVEYOU. 



(S'INCE us- 
^ing power 
for runninfif 
my extract- 
or. I get along 
very well 
with only one 
assistant in 
removing the 
honey from 
the hives. If 
the day 
promises to 
be sunny and 
warm, I begin taking off the supers in the 
morning. As I use plain, flat covers, I 
can set the supers on top of the brood 
chambers, on the covers, piling up the 
supers three or four high, placing a cover 
on the top of each pile. The supers re- 
main there in the sun until it is time to 




begin extracting in the afternoon. What 
bees are left m the supers will be glad to 
fiy out at the first opportunity, and I al- 
ways raise the covers a few minutes be- 
fore carrying in the supers. I find this 
plan a great saving of time, as I can be- 
gin taking off the supers earlier in the day, 
continue work later at night, and get 
along with less help. 

KEEPING HONEY WARM IN THE SUN. 

After getting off as many supers as can 
be extracted in the afternoon, we begin 
wheeling them into the honey house, tak- 
ing three or four at a time on a wheel 
barrow We take in only from one thou- 
sand to two thousand pounds at a time, 
leaving out the rest to get the benefit of 
.the sun. When it begins to grow cool to- 
wards night, it is all taken in, as it can 
then be kept warmer ingtjhe^l^oi^s5.^^QQ|^ 
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AN UNCAPPING BOX POSSESSING MANY EX- 
CELLENT FEATURES. 

Now a few words in regard to the un- 
capping box that I use. The upper sec- 
tion, that holds the cappings. is six feet 
long, 27 inches wide and 1 8 inches deep. 
It has a heavy, wire screen bottom, a rim 
of narrow boards around the top. with 
three cross-pieces to support the combs. 
A spike is driven up through the center 
of each of the latter to rest the frames 



half inch long, and enough wider than the 
bottom so that an edge can be turned up 
all round, nailed fast and pounded down 
so as to make a smooth edge and a tight 
joint. At each corner is nailed a piece of 
board as long as the end pieces are wide 
at the middle. These pieces furnish what 
might be called legs, and keep the box 
firm in an upright position. Each section 
is furnished with handles made from tugs 
cut from an old harness. There is a 




Mammoth Uncapping Box— Photographed out in the Bee Yard. 



upon when uncapping the combs. The 
corners are halved together in both sec- 
tions. There is a cover that fits on bee- 
tight. 

The bottom section is the same size, 
only much shallower, the sides being only 
five inches deep. The ends are seven 
inches deep in the middle, but are reduced 
to five at the ends. To help support the 
screen above, a board seven inches wide 
is placed lengthwise of the lower section. 
To the bottom of this frame is nailed a 
sheet of galvanized iron sfx feet and one- 



honey gate at one end of the lower sec- 
tion. 

Here are some of the advantages of 
this box: The cappings can be spread 
out over a large surface, which allows the 
honey to drain out much more freely than 
it does in a small box or can; there is not 
only plenty of room to spread them out, 
but they can be stirred occasionally with 
a garden rake; there is room and a place 
to hang the combs after they are uncap- 
ped where the drip will go into the box, 
and they aregiffciti ¥^ty convenient position 
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for the man who puts them into the ex- 
tractor, as he has only to reach out with 
his right hand and pull a comb towards 
him; there is room for three, or even more, 
men to work at uncapping at the same 
time; then their toes can go under the 
edge of the box. which allows them to 
lean against the side of the box. The lat- 
ter may seem like a small point, but it 
counts for a lot in a long day's work. 
The box may be painted black, furnished 
with a cover made from sheet iron, when, 
if set out in the sun, the heat will go up 
from 1 1 to 1 20 degrees, and practical- 
ly all of the honey will run out, especially 
if the cappings are stirred occasionally. 

The uncapping knives should be kept 
as sharp as possible, and some means 
provided to keep them in hot or warm 
water. An extra knife or two is an ad- 
vantage, ais it gives opportunity to ex- 
change a cold knife for a hot one. Knives 
ought to be as light as possible, yet strong 
enough for the work; and a support in the 
shank for the thumb and finger is an ad- 
vantage. 

EXTRACTING WITH A GASOLINE ENGINE FOR 
POWER. 

My extractor is an eight-frame auto- 



matic, run by a two-horse power gasoline 
engine. There is a strainer in the bottom 
of the extractor which strains the honey 
as it passes out, where the Perfection. 
Duplicating scales take care of it. The 
belt shifter is arranged with a catch and 
a coiled wire spring. When I wish to 
start the machine I throw over the lever 
with my foot, when the catch holds it. 
When 1 wish to stop it 1 press down the 
catch with my foot and the spring pulls , 
the shifter over, throwing the belt upon 
the loose pulley. When the uncappers 
begin work I fill the extractor and start it. 
When one side of the combs is emptied, 
the machine is stopped, or slowed down, 
and the combs reversed by applying the 
brake. As soon as a can is full of honey 
I remove it and place an empty one on 
the scales. This may be done while the 
machine is running. As soon as a set of 
combs are emptied they are removed and 
the extractor filled again, the work being 
done as rapidly as possible, as the main 
thing is to keep the extractor running as 
long as possible, as the longer the combs 
are in the extractor the drier they become. 

Petoskey, Mich., Feb. 8, 1908. 



Experience With Dual Queens and 
Queen Rearing. 



H. S. PHILBROOK. 



^"^•m^^ AM receiving so many letters of 
I inquiry as to my 800-pound col- 
^""^^ ony that, perhaps, it may be well 
to explain a little of its history; at the 
same time, I will also give my method of 
queen rearing, which is so simple that 
there is no reason for even a novice to 
rnak« mistakes. 
Th« Qolony referred to was on© to which 



I had introduced two hybrid queens early 
in the season, and they at once showed 
signs of extreme prolificness. They would 
lay from two to a half dozen or more eggs 
in a cell, although the bees would remove 
all except one. This, in a single queen, 
often denotes weakness or extreme pro- 
lificness; but. in my dual queen experi- 
ments it often cropped out more or less 
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at first and then ceased as the brood nest 
expanded. In the swarnn referred to it 
did not cease, but both queens seenned to 
try and outdo the other in claiming prior- 
ity to the cells, and the result was that I 
had a colony occupying eight full depth 
hives piled up higher than my head, and 
full of honey at each extracting, except- 
ing, of course, the brood nest, which I 
confined to the two lower hives. 

THE DUAL aUEEN SYSTEM NOT PROFITABLE 
WHEN THERE ARE PLENTY OF COLONIES. 

I am often asked as to the advisability 
of practicing dual queen systems, to which 
I would say: If you have an apiary suf- 
ficiently large to occupy your time in or- 
dinary bee manipulations, then don't 
waste time in tinkering with dual queens; 
but, if you have a little spare time, and 
enjoy experimenting you can get lots of 
good useful knowledge as to the relations 
existing between queens and bees, and 
can increase your yield of honey per col- 
ony as well, by the experiment. But 
bear in mind, the surplus queens are con- 
sidered as being as useless as drones; 
and share the fate of drones after the 
flow ceases. 

I am also asked if I manage my apiary 
alone, to which I will answer, "yes;" and, 
being a single man, I have not even had 
the help of a wife. But this season I 
shall employ help, as I have made up my 
mind to try the experiment of "keeping 
more bees." 

GRAFTING QUEEN CELLS MADE IN WOODEN 
BLOCKS. 

And now as to my plan of queen rear- 
ing: First I will describe my plan of cell 
making, which is very simple and inex- 
pensive. Take a soft piece of wood one 
inch square, and shave off the corners, 
and dress it round to %. Cut it up in one 
inch pieces, and bore a % hole in the end 
of each piece. Tack a round piece of tin 
1 % inches in diameter on the end oppo- 
site the hole. Now line the holes with cell 
cups after the Doolittle plan of^ipping a 
stick in hot wax. 
After you have a number gf thes^ 



blocks made, go to your breeding queen 
and place a light colored worker comb in 
the center of her brood nest Examine the 
comb the following day, and see if the 
queen has occupied it If so. in four days 
the larvae will be in prime condition for 
grafting cells, and you can graft fatst 
enough so that you do not need any royal 
jelly, providing the receiving colony is pre- 
pared 24 hours beforehand in a manner 
described further on. 

When the larvae from the breeding 
queen has become in prime condition for 
grafting, take a common pin and push 
it into a small stick for a handle; and the 
head makes a good transferring needle. 
Now take your cells and the comb of 
young larvae into a warm, light room, 
and hang the comb so that the light strikes 
down to the bottom of the cells, and trans- 
fer the larvae, as quickly and carefully as 
you can, into the dry. clean cells you have 
prepared, and hang them in a frame 
which has been previously prepared by 
tacking two sticks opposite each other, 
horizontally across the frame, for the 
round tins on the ends of the cell-cups to 
rest upon. Place the cells between the 
sticks, about an inch apart There may 
be two or even three rows in one frame, 
just as well as one. 

When the cells are grafted and put in 
place, the frame should be hung in the 
prepared colony as soon as possible; as, 
should the young larvae suffer in the least 
from need of food, the bees will remove 
them. 

PREPARING A COLONY FOR ACCEPTING 
GRAFTED CELLS. 

Now, as to preparing the colony for cell 
building, and, by the way. herein lies the 
secret of success. Qo to a strong, thrifty 
colony 24 hours before you are to begin 
cell-grafting (if the bees are inclined to 
the swarming fever, so much the better,) 
use smoke at the entrance to drive the 
younif bees through a queen excluder into 
the super. After waiting a moment or 
two, remove the brood nest and place the 
5upQr oa the qM st^nd. putting the brqod 
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nest conveniently by. Next, remove two 
sealed combs of brood, and place them 
side by side in the super, leaving room 
between them for the frame of grafted 
cells, which are to be prepared 24 hours 
later. Any time, after 48 hours, you can 
again place the brood nest upon the old 
stand with the super above it, but, of 
course, keeping a queen excluding zinc 
above the brood nest It is well to leave 



the combs of brood on eacli side of the 
grafted cells, in order that they may be 
kept warm at night. 

By this method you will get large, 
beautiful, prolific queens. There are vari- 
ous methods of handling the cells after 
grafting. 1 have a simple method by the 
use of which I dispense with the use of 
candy and I may describe later. 

OXNARD, Calif., March 20, 1908. 



Shallow Extracting Gombs and Queen 

Excluders. 



E. D. TOWNSEND. 




W HE best method 
-^ of securing the 
shallow extracting 
combs to be used at 
the sides of the comb 
honey super, is to 
use full sheets of 
foundation in both 
sections and the 
shallow frames at 
the side; the first time used, the extracted 
honey will cost comb honey price, but not 
later. 

It costs honey to get extracting combs 
drawn out, whether in shallow or full- 
depth frames, but does not cost any more 
in a comb honey super than in a regular 
extracting upper story, as some have 
hinted. 

Another plan we work is to fill supers 
full of the extracting frames of foundation, 
and give them to the bees instead of a 
super of sections. 

A better plan, however, and the one by 
which we have had most of our founda- 
tion drawn out. is as follows: Towards 
the close of the season, when we think a 
colony V'ilLoot have time toifinish a super 



of sections before the close of the season, 
one of the supers of extracting frames of 
foundation is used; this method gets that 
part of the crop that is usually of un- 
finished comb honey, in the extracted 
form, and, incidentally, gets our extract- 
ing combs drawn out. 

THE COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES AND DISAC- 

VANTAGES OF QUEEN EXCLUDERS IN THE 

PRODUCTION OF EXTRACTED HONEY 

IN OUT YARDS. 

The advantages of the queen. excluder 
in the production of extracted honey, are, 
that the queen being excluded from the 
extracting combs they are filled with 
honey to the exclusion of brood; honey in 
combs containing no brood is finished up, 
and capped over in better shape than 
where there is brood in the surplus de- 
partment; and the honey is usually of bet- 
ter grade at extracting time. With no 
brood in the extracting upper story, an 
escape-board can be used to free the 
super of bees, at extracting time. There 
are several nice things about the queen 
excluder. 

The disadvantage of the queen excluder 
1$ tbs^t ?ibovt ^Y?ry third [ye^ir. i9 «in w 
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cessive swarming season with us, and at 
out yards, where there is no one to hive 
swarms when they issue, there is quite a 
loss from this source; or else it neces- 
sitates the handling of colonies to forestall 
swarming. 

MORE OPEN EXCLUDERS NEEDED. 

With the hive as large as a 1 0-frame 
Langstroth, so that the queen will have 
unlimited **egg-range," I am sure that a 
properly constructed queen excluder 
would overcome this objection. The ex- 
cluders on the market now-a-days are too 
much like a division board; not open 
enough for best results, there is crowding 
of the brood -nest with the consequent 
swarming. 



What the honey producer needs is a 
woven wire excluder; made of good solid 
wire, something that will stand up; the 
longitudinal wires spaced 1 65- 1 000 of an 
inch apart, the transverse wires can be 
an inch or so apart and soldered at the 
junction. With a frame work around the 
edge for the bee-space, and some brace 
wires across toprevent sagging, etc., we 
would have an ideal excluder. 

With such an open excluder, I predict 

that the bees would not know there was 

^ an excluder on the hive, and would work 

through it as though nothing were in the 

way. Who will get out such an excluder? 

Remus, Mich., Mar. 19. 1908. 
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Three Methods of Uncapping Gombs 
for Extracting. 



C. W. DAYTON. 



GALLING attention to page 1 1 of 
the January Review, it eeems to 
me that Mr. Bingham does not 
take into consideration that there are 
three methods of uncapping of honey. This 
matter of uncapping is too important to 
be let drop with so scant discussion. 

THE SHARP KNIFE AND THIN UNCAPPING. 

The first method I may speak of, and 
the method Mr, Bingham is talking about, 
is where we keep the knife well edged up. 
The sharpened knife, I admit, does very 
nicely in its way. It is the plan we first 
used years ago. It is careful and cleanly, 
makes the cappings very thin, and with 
the idea uppermost to save the labor of 
the bees, etc. By this procedure it can 
do rapid work, so far as the careful and 
pains-taking movements are concerned, 
and by it one person can just about handle 
the product of from 76 to 100 good col- 



onies. Yet there are ways and ways, and 
lucky is the man that can change his 
ways. 

WHAT MAY BE ACCOMPLISHED WITH HOT WATER 

But when we come to the handling of 
1 50 to 200 colonies, and the results to be 
accomplished are doubled, the rapidity of 
our working must be doubled, or else ad- 
ditional help must be secured. Although 
there have been several times when 1 have 
extracted from 1 to 1 5 tons. I have kept 
bees mainly for the enjoyment of the 
work. For this reason I seldom employed 
much assistance, but depended upon the 
increased rapidity of my own working. 
This was why 1 took so readily to the 
heated knife. It nearly doubled the 
amount of work done. The knife must be 
kept as hot as heated water can make it, 
in an entirely enclosed water heater, ex- 
cept where thl^^uj^e ^g^jj^ij^is taken 
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out Then, also. 1 was always hindered 
more or less unless there were three or 
four knives constantly heating, even 
though there was but one person working. 
The knives must wait for me, not 1 wait 
for the knives to become heated. Nor 
should there be any lack of heat. If the 
knives are very hot, the blades will run as 
fast as we can guide them. The knife 
melts more than it cuts, and the dullness 
makes only a slight difference. 

The lighter in weight the knives are, 
the more rapidly they can be manipulated; 
and this is of considerable importance, 
since there are many continuous, rapid 
manipulations, that allow the tendons in 
the hand and wrist no rest. While I often 
dread to have a good season come, yet, 
when it really arrives, I always try to do 
the largest amount of labor in the short- 
est space of time; and on this account am 
constantly on the lookout for the most 
labor saving devices and methods; and, of 
course, the hot knife has been tested 
again and again. Merely laying the knife 
in hot water is not sufficient. Even luke 
warm water is considerably better than 
no water. It removes the thick honey 
from the blade, or prevents it from drying 
on, but the blade does not run much faster 
than the unsoaked knife when carefully 
sharpened, as Mr. Bingham described. 

THICK UNCAPPING THE aUICKEST AND THE 
LAST RESORT. 

When our number of colonies are in- 
creased to 300 or 400, and are still to be 
managed by one person, it calls for 
another increase of speed, because he will 
be required to empty the honey out of 
from 75 to 100 supers each day, when 
there is a fair run of honey. Then, be- 
sides, in my case there are from 1 5 to 30 
swarms to take care of, tanks to arrange, 
and probably several nuclei to receive 
some attention. Now. I have appeared to 
examine all sides of the matter, and the 
only way to get the increase of speed is 
to uncap thick; to break entirely loose 
from all the former exact and careful 
ways. Instead of trying to save labor on 



the part of the bees, I try to make them 
more work. 

Slide the knife blade across the combs 
with no regard to hollows or hummocks. 
Finish the whole side at one sweep. If a 
patch the size of a hand is missed, the 
knife is not returned to get it, because the 
fishing for a patch would require sufficient 
movement and time to uncap two sides 
from another comb. In a honey flow the 
bees do not remove the honey which has 
been slightly displaced, or mutilated, but 
plaster it up the easiest way, and the 
missed patches can be taken off at a fu- 
ture extracting. On thick uncapping, 
there is no use for a heated knife, as the 
knife is cooled instantly before it gets one- 
fourth way across the comb. The honey 
or caps cannot stick to the knife. If a 
plow goes slowly through damp, mellow 
earth, the earth may stick to the mold 
board, but if the team starts to trot it 
may clear it off. It works the same with 
honey. Swift movements and force ap- 
plied cleaves the heavy layer of cappings 
away in clear slabs. The power of a 
strong arm is required. Women or boys 
cannot do much at it. It requires from 
1 6 to 20 pounds of pressure by the left 
hand to hold the comb from being swept 
off the capping box. 

It requires as much muscle as to plaster 
on an overhead wall, where the mortar 
must be forced up between the lath to 
form the clinchers on the upper side. It 
is not so easy as it looks to be. To un- 
cap in this manner, is, indeed to become a 
comb "butcher;" in fact, an ideal honey 
hog. All grabs and strikes. It cuts and 
slashes for the most that labor can be 
made to accomplish. Yet the slashing is 
done in a peculiar manner which takes off 
about the right amount, but follows no 
inequalities. In order to make this meth- 
od feasible the combs should be spaced 
in the hives so as to give the right thick- 
ness. Nine combs should occupy about 
1 4 inches. Thicker combs make the caps 
so heavy that the knife cannot be wielded. 
It soon tires. There is a medium to be 
sought here. Also thgftte^^i^piiyijiejtvhpe 
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any side projections on the end bars to be 
dodsred inside of, or tododffeout at at the 
finish. There is not time for even a look. 
One look will waste enoufifh time to uncap 
the next comb. 

The half-depth extracting combs are 
preferable, as the gettinfif the caps loose 
from the center of a full depth comb often 
gives trouble and uneven work, as well as 



requiring close attentk)n to make the cuts 
match. Half-depth combs can be handled 
in one hand and are about a convenient 
heft for one hand. This method makes 
the bees more work, but we get more wax 
as a compensation, and the greatest re- 
sults from the labor of the operator. 

Chatsworth. Calif. Feb. 27. 1908. 



Speculative Questions Regarding the 
Breeding of Bees. 



JOSEPH TINSLEY. 



(In February Review.) 

Question. How can we improve our bees by 
breeding? How shall we select the foundation 
stock? Will stock deteriorate or run out if left to 
itself ? Shall we breed in and in depending upon 
selection for improvement or is it desirable to intro- 
duce new blood occasionally, and if so, how often ? 
Is anyttimg gained by crossing varieties ? Is there 
any truth in the statement that bees lose their vigor 
In the South? 

The first point in question to be consid- 
ered is can the diligrence of bees be in- 
creased, and if so by what means ? The 
bee is always as dilifirent as she can be, 
but not always as she could he, if circum- 
stances permitted. By removing hin- 
drances, her industry is increased. The 
diligence of bees, in its nature of an im- 
pulse to work, cannot be enhanced; the 
effect of that impulse may be increased 
but not the impulse itself. Take the loss 
of a queen, see how that for a time takes 
the life out of a colony; then, again, the 
argument applies the other way; if the 
colony is too strong may it not have an 
effort of producing less work ? This last 
sentence is only conjecture and hypothesis; 
still, in the case of a colony preparing to 
swarm, we know as a positive fact that 
the activity diminishes to a great extent, 
even though honey is being gathered by 
the other colonies, and the swarming stock 



has also many cells to spare which could 
be filled if the bees were so minded. Then, 
again, large stores may diminish the ac- 
tivity of the bees, in the same manner as 
excess of population and great heat Too 
much food in the brood nest can easily 
prevent the queen from building up. and 
thus the kees are imbued with a lazy 
feeling; and who knows whether they 
have not bad traits in their character the 
same as in the larger orders ? 

There is no doubt that larger pasturage 
increases the diligence of the bees, but 
above all the bee-keeper himself is re- 
sponsible. Manage them thoroughly and 
attend to these points in detail and this 
will prevent the bees idling for one mo- 
ment; and then if similar habits are nur- 
tured in our domesticated pets in conse- 
quence of these temptations, and it is 
quite feasible to suppose they are, we can 
eradicate them by that close and ardent 
attention which should be foremost in 
every bee-keeper who has an eye to busi- 
ness. By keeping a colony up to this 
standard, and breeding mothers, the best 
stock could then be gained. Bee-keeping 
is a fine art, and must be so treated. 

You have now got your foundation *tock 
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and by crossing with other colonies who 
showed marked characters in the shape 
of work, longevity, healthy appearance, 
grood sealers, and every favorable point, 
you get a good strain. Of course, in a 
case of this kind, " in and in " breeding is 
brought about, and, ultimately, if the bee- 
keeper does not provide fresh blood, con- 
sanguinity intervenes. You have only to 
consider animals to prove this. Take Na- 
ture in her wildest state. Here you see a 
herd of cattle, and the survival of the 
fittest The weak, sickly, and deformed 
go to the wall, being exposed to all dan- 
gers etc., and in the case of the males, 
these fight for mastery of the herd, and 
thus Nature selects the very best speci- 
mens, which are produced under the most 
natural conditions. A person who had 
travelled very much in this respect, in- 
formed me that it was no uncommon sight 
to see hundreds of dead cattle in a very 
bad winter, which must weed out the 
weak ones. In the case of the bee, under 
man's care, they are confined under dif- 
ferent conditions altogether, and by man's 
seemingly humanity, he often brings about 
the survival of the unfit. Look at the 
human beings who suffer from *' in and 
in '* breeding, and compare their faculties 
with those who adhere to Nature's teach- 
ings. 

A very good plan would be the forma- 
tion of an association of queen breeders 
scattered sbout in the various states, and, 
i^necessary, in all parts of the country, 
and by judicious breeding, queens could be 
exchanged with splendid results. I cer- 
tainly think it would pay American bee- 
keepers to voluntarily vote money suffi- 
cient to cover the expenses of a good 
queen breeder to reside for some years in 
Northern Italy and Camiola and procure 
good specimens. I do not consider that 
the bee-keepers residing out thsre pay 
necessary attention to the subject, and, as 
a consequence, many drones are propa- 
gated which do untold harm when the 
mating of the queens is going on. 

Take the case of poultry. See how the 
experts have produced by judicious cross- 



ing such fowls which are exceptional egs 
layers. Enormous strides by clever cross- 
ing have been made, and why not the 
same with our bees ? But before this is 
attempted we must know more about the 
fundamental stock upon which we must 
operate. 

The concluding sentence in your ques- 
tion relative to bees losing their vigor in 
the South, I will answer if possible. There 
certainly must be a difference, as the cli- 
matic conditions have an effect both on 
insect and plant life, also mankind. Take 
for instance, the people living in Spain ? 
Here you have a splendid example to 
work on. Now the Spaniard, by living in 
an extremely hot climate, is without that 
vim and energy so noticeable in the Eng- 
lishman, who has a more equal tempera- 
ture to work in, and, consequently, the 
former lives during the greater part of 
the year an almost inactive life. The ef- 
fect of the climatic conditions alter the 
habits considerably. So the same may 
happen to the bees, only in a more modi- 
fied form, still there is a difference. 

The very fact that the Italian bee is 
considered the best is because it is bred 
in an extremely cold climate high up 
among the Alps. Further, the heat must 
have an effect on the vegetation, and 
nectar yielding plants. We all know that 
Nature's means are ingenious in every 
respect. She caters for the vegetation of 
hot climates by producing only, or rather 
ninety per cent, of flowers so constructed 
a^ to require little or no fertilizing element 
from insects and is practically indepen- 
dent of them. A study of botany will re- 
veal Nature's marvelous ways, and it is a 
well known fact that in tropical climates 
the flowers are hermaphrodite, i. e., bear- 
ing the two sexes, male and female, to 
bring about their own fructification. This 
question, no doubt Friend Hutchinson, is 
the deepest one you have asked, and will 
test tha thinking powers of all your fra- 
ternity. 

Bee-keepers must study and interest 
themselves in the scientific side of apicul- 
ture when many cj^f5|rf^«i^tD^w}l be 
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revealed which they could not understand. 
They must remember, as one writer re- 
marked many years Ago, that bee-keep- 
ingf, like all other branches of science, 
which have developed the resources of the 
world, has had its prigin in agfes past 
They are all but accumulations and scien- 



tific combinations of ideas and inventions 
scattered by past generations in their 
march from ignorance, superstition, and 
bigotry to intelligence, knowledge and 
science. 

Chebsey, England, Mar. 13, 1908. 



>^^^^'r^Stm'A^^'^^<^ 



How Improvement in Bees May be 
Secured by Breeding. 



S. E. MILLER. 



HRIEND Hutchinson:— Your idea of 
consulting your readers as to what 
subjects they want discussed, 
seems to be a good one; and after look- 
ing over the list of wants, page 55, Feb. 
Review. 1 have decided to tackle the sub- 
ject of "How can we improve our bees by 
breeding?" I am aware that I am not 
competent to handle the subject as it 
ought to be handled, but 1 will at least 
make the attempt. 

As the first question will be answered 
with the others I will pass it by. As to 
selecting the foundation stock: If the 
bee-keeper has fine Italian stock, and 
some of his colonies are good, or extra 
good, honey gatherers, he most likely has 
the foundation right at home on which to 
commence building. If he has not, he 
should procure the best Imported Italian 
queen that he can find. In using the 
word best. 1 mean a queen having many 
of the more desirable qualities, and few, 
if any. undesirable traits. 

Right, here, I have no doubt that many 
well posted authorities will disagree with 
me and contend that as good, or better, 
queens are to be had in America, but I 
am expressing my own opinion, and the 
reader must take it for what it is worth. 
I have never purchased an imported 



queen that 1 did not consider worth the 
price, but I have purchased several queens 
from queen breeders in the United States, 
that 1 expected would work wonders, 
from the way they were lauded, only to 
find, after a test, that they were no better 
than my own stock. This is not saying 
that one could not purchase suitable 
foundation stock in America, but that the 
imported is preferable where one may 
choose between the two. 

After you have the foundation, whether 
already on the ground or whether you 
have to purchase it build on it. and do 
your building on this one foundation. In- 
troducing new blood every year or Uvo 
may be all right, and it may be all wrong; 
at best it is an experiment and guess- 
work, to a certain extent By crossing 
the stock with that of some breeder in an- 
other part of the country, we may make 
an improvement and we may not Be- 
cause the new stock comes from some re- 
nowned queen rearer, and is known to be 
good, is no reason to believe, for a cer- 
tainty, that the cross originating from 
them will bean improvement on our own. 
The new queen may be deported from 
entirely different environments from those 
to which she is introduced. The time of 
the honey flow may be different and 
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many other things may be different. 
Therefore, we are not sure that the two 
kinds of blood will harmonize. (I don't 
know whether that is scientifically ex- 
pressed, but it is the best I can do, as I 
am not a scientist) 

After having the foundation, select the 
very best queen in the yard for a mother. 
Her progeny should be large, plump, 
strong-winged workers. They should be 
hardy, withstanding well the severe win- 
ter weather and coming out in good con- 
dition in the spring, and the colony should 
build up strong by the time your honey 
harvest arrives. They should be gentle; 
not inclined to fight their master on the 
least provocation; but at the same time 
ready to defend their hive against rob- 
bers. The queen must be prolific, and 
above all other things, the workers must be 
hustlers; the kind that will gather nectar 
when there is any to be had anywhere 
within the flight of the best colonies in the 
yard. What bee-keeper has not noticed, 
at times, that certain colonies will store 
more honey than some other colonies that 
are much stronger, and have had a better 
chance earlier in the season? Perhaps i 
should not say what color they should be, 
for it really matters very little as to the 
amount of honey they will store; but what- 
ever their markings, one worker should 
look just like another. It may be some- 
what foreign to the subject, but I will say 
right here, that there has been, for some 
years, and there still is, a popular craze 
for extra yellow bees, and the demand for 
them is so pronounced that the queen 
rearer must supply them even though he 
knows that he can supply better queens 
of a darker shade. This is not for the 
best interests of bee keeping in general, 
for, in breeding for yellow kinds, some of 
the more desirable and more important 
qualities may be overlooked or eliminated. 
It is not the yellow bands but the bees 
that gather nectar. 

Having the queen as near perfect as it 
is possible to find one, we must next look 
to the drones. Where one can so arrange 
thin^ as to have his queens mated to 



certain select drones he should rear these 
from another of his very best queens. If 
possible, from a queen just as good as the 
mother queen. However, the majority 
are no: so situated, and. therefore, in the 
absence of special mating grounds, we 
should resort to all known means of keep- 
ing down the rearing, and more especially 
the flight, of all undesirable drones. This 
can be done by eliminating nearly all 
drone comb from the brood chamber; by 
shaving the heads off all drone brood in 
inferior colonies about every three weeks, 
and by the use of entrance guards or 
queen and drone traps. Then see to it 
that your best colony or colonies raise a 
large number of drones, by supplying 
them with plenty of drone comb. 

Will stock deteriorate? You bet your 
sweet life it will. I don't know why you 
asked that question. I infer that you 
mean will it deteriorate if no attention is 
given to breeding. From what I have 
said above, you will see that it will not 
only deteriorate, but it may be improved 
by proper management. 

Shall we breed in and in? I don't 
know. I llreed in and out; see what I 
have said kbove. Yes depend mainly 
upon selection for improvement. It may 
not be a bad idea to introduce new blood 
occasionally, but I must again refer you 
to what I have said above. 
Is any thing gained by crossing varieties? 
As 1 have kept only Italians for many 
years, with the exception that I some- 
times purchase black bees which I pro- 
ceed to Italianize at once, and that 1 
sometimes have a few mismated queens, 
1 cannot answer this question very intel- 
ligently. The first cross between blacks 
and Italians often gives us superior honey 
gatherers, as well as No. 1 fighters, but 
how to keep them at the first cross is 
what puzzles most of us, unless we have 
special breeding grounds. For certain 
purposes certain hybrids may be desir- 
able. For the queen rearer it might be 
well to introduce blood from such varie- 
ties as are much given to building queen 
cells; but in this case J^e^^4diibiBW,'iC 
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keep such colonies under restraint to pre- 
vent further hybridizing. On the whole, I 
would say let it alone. I believe it is a 
jfreat mistake for any but the most care- 
ful and best posted bee-keepers to exper- 
iment with introducing new varieties of 
bees, for in the hands of careless bee- 
keepers they are likely to give us a mon- 
grel that will be a menace to all bee- 
keepers. 

As to whether bees lose their vigor in 
the South, I don't know. I believe, how- 
ever, that that kind of talk comes from 
magazine articles written by people who 
would hardly know a honey bee from a 
horse fly. 1 have never been in the South, 
but if the reports I read from there are 
true, there must be some pretty vigorous 
bees down there. Possibly bees and 
queens reared for some time in the South 
would not. if deported to a cold northern 
climate, show the same amount of vigor, 
i. e., hardiness, as Northern bred bees, 
but I dare not say too much about that, 
as there are some pretty big queen rear- 
ers in the South (nice fellows too) and 1 
might get them in my wool. 



There used to be a very popular im- 
pression, and it prevails to a great extent 
yet, that to make the best crops, seeds 
must be procured from the North. This 
was especially the case with potatoes, 
and was. perhaps, not altogether imagi- 
nary, for the reason that Northern grown 
seed potatoes come south in a sound, 
healthy condition, while teose kept over in 
the more southern climate until seed time 
have exhausted a part of their vitality by 
throwing out sprouts. Recent events seem 
to indicate that the best seed com for a 
given locality is that raised in said local- 
ity in the same climate and practically 
the same soil. With proper care and se- 
lection this rule will apply to nearly all 
plant life. Why should it not apply to 
bees and other animals? On the other 
hand, Burbank has produced some won- 
derful results by hybridizing, but he is a 
man among millions, a scientist. The 
most of us are not, so it would seem to be 
best for us to depend upon selection in 
trying to improve our bees. 

Blufpton, Mo., Feb., 21,1 908. 
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Preventing Swarming by "Tubing" 
Bess Frona the Side. 



E. C. GARNER. 



^^^-^HE plan is as follows: At the open- 
£^) ing of the surplus honey flow, or 
^^^ sooner, a full-depth super of ex- 
tracting combs is placed over the colony 
to be treated, a queen excluding zinc being 
placed between two stories. When the 
super is about two-thirds full of honey, or 
before this if the colony should develop 
symptoms of swarming, the brood nest is 
set a few inches to one side, and the part- 
'y filled super with adhering bees is put 



in its place. The queen is transferred to 
this super, which now becomes the hive 
body of the new swarm, and one or two 
of its frames of honey are exchanged for 
frames of sealed brood from the old brood 
nest. A comb honey or extracting super 
is now put on this new hive body with a 
queen excluding zinc beneath it 

The honey in this new hive will be hus- 
tled into the super to give room for the 
queen to lay, and, if nectar i§.. coming in 



y, and, if nectar, is. cpming i 
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freely, it will be only a short time until it 
will be necessary to add another super, 
which may be placed either on top of or 
beneath the partly filled one. 

The old brood nest, sittin£f to one side, 
facing in the same direction as the new 
hive, now has its entrance covered with a 
square wooden tube open on one side the 
distance of the width of the hive, closed at 
that end, and long enough to reach to the 
side of the entrance of the hive on the old 
stand. 

The field bees will, of course, return to 
their original location while the young 
ones, as they emerge from the old hive, 
will be directed by the tube to the en- 
trance of the new hive, and, on returning, 
will enter it without hesitation, and thus 
swell the working force of the colony. In 
this way nerther time nor brood is lost, 
both of which are very valuable just at 
this particular season. 

If increase is desired, after eight or ten 
days the tube is removed, letting the young 
bees enter their own hive, and giving the 
young queen a chance to get out. There 



is no moving of hives nor disturbing of the 
bees in any way. If no increase is desired, 
all the queen cells should be destroyed in 
the old brood nest, and the tube left in 
position until the brood has all emerged 
and has been tubed into the other hive. 

This method may be used with equal 
success in the production of either comb 
or extracted honey, and with any style or 
size of hive. A colony may be transferred 
from one kind of hive to another by this 
method with very little trouble. 

.' am aware that the principle of re- 
moving part or all of the brood frOm a 
hive to prevent swarming has been prac- 
ticed more or less in the past, but if any 
one else has used this particular method 
of "tubing" the young bees into the new 
swarm, it has failed to come to my notice. 
It is very much less work than " shook " 
swarming, does away with the necessity 
of clipping queens, and for me and my 
locality gives better results. Try it 
brother bee-keeper and be convinced. 

Martinsville, Ohio.. Jan. 27, '08. 



Deciding Upon Time and Prices in 
Marketing- Honey. 



M. V. FACEY. 







IS sel- 
dom we 
see such 
a large amount 
of unsold honey 
throughout the 
country after a 
year of such 
light production 
as the last. In 
a circular sent 
out by the Na- 
tional Bee Keepers' Association, two rea- 



sons are given for this; first, bad banking 
conditions, and, second, a mild winter. As 
a dealer in honey, however. I think I have 
come in contact with greater reasons than 
either of the above. Some of the reasons 
1 may give may border upon criticism 
(and may be mistaken, at that) but they 
are all well-meant, and may give food for 
thought and possibly suggest improve- 
ment. 

The early part of the season of 1 907 
was cold everywhere, with the most dis- 
couraging honey conditions throughout 
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the entire country. This condition con- 
tinued until past the close of the white 
clover season; and, following this, bass- 
wood proved an almost entire failure. The 
word went in to the bee journals from al- 
most everywhere: "The honey crop is 
almost an entire failure;" and the reports 
from tha different States were gfiven con- 
firming this; but immediately following 
the time when these reports were sent 
out, the honey yield began to pick up, and 
many sections of the North secured a very 
fair yield of fall honey. UUh and Colo- 
rado had big crops; California a very 
fair crop; and Wyoming and Idaho had 
several car loads to offer. 

TO KNOW WHEN TO HOLD A CROP IS ALL 
IMPORTANT. 

When to sell our crop, after its produc- 
tion, is a problem requiring quite as good 
judgment as is needed in ite production. 
Each man wants the best price possible 
for what he may have to sell, hence, al- 
though the price was good, many bee- 
keepers held their honey until nearly the 
holidays, hoping to thus get a still higher 
price. And many dealers wanting less 
than car lots were compelled to go to the 
jobbers and commission men. While this 
made business good for the jobbers for 
some time, yet the prices paid were too 
high, and the sales of these smaller deal- 
ers, who, many of them, were in a way 
wholesalers, were largely cut down. 

The principal demand for honey is from 
thos3 to whom honey is a necessity in 
their daily life, but when the price goes 
beyond a certain point, it becomes a 
luxury; too dear for daily use and only 
purchased now and then as a treat. 

In this way the aggregate sale of honey 
was cut down until, by the first of Janu- 
ary, the amount of extracted honey yet 
for sale throughout the country was fully 
up to the normal amount, with much of 
the market lost for the balance of the sea- 
son; since a market on honey lost before 
the holidays can seldom be regained 
later, during that season, even though the 
bait may be lower prices. 

Another factor curtailing the sale of 



honey was the large proportion of amber 
honey; the grade of which was very in- 
definite. Some of it being of good quality, 
and from thence running to honey unfit 
for food at any price. 

Repeat the conditions of the honey 
market, and the attitude of bee keepers 
of last fall, during any year, present or 
succeeding, and the results will be dis- 
astrous. 

AS A RULE. EARLY SALES ARE THE MOST 
SATISFACTORY. 

As a rule, 1 believe in the early sale of 
the honey crop, but not necessarily on the 
first offer nor to the first buyer. The 
condition of the crop, its quality, the at- 
titude of bee keepers and of the buyers, 
must all be considered. Having can- 
vassed the condition of the market, pres- 
ent and prospective, we will be prepared 
to settle upon the price we are to receive. 
There is a tendency when demand is good, 
buyers plentiful and insistent and prices 
high, to ask just a trifle more than the 
best price offered, under the supposition 
that the insistent demand is a very fair 
guarantee of a still further raise. This is 
a tendency to be guarded against; and it 
may be set down as a rule that when 
prices are good, offers plentiful and com- 
petitive, is the ideal time for the sale; and 
the earlier this favorable condition of the 
market may favor us the more prompt 
should be our acceptation. 

Last fall, on account of the scarcity of 
the aggregate crop, with hopes based up- 
on the effect of the pure food law. and 
partially on account of the attitude of the 
bee journals, the tendancy was to hold 
for still higher prices in the face of the 
very good market then prevailing. Meet- 
ing a dealer of St. Paul, late last autumn, 
and discussing the prevailing market con- 
ditions, I remarked upon my difficulty in 
obtaining a No. 1 white honey, and asked 
him about the supply in St Paul and 
Minneapolis. He remarked that the mar- 
ket was bare; and that he himself was 
handling scarcely any honey, as he could 

not afford to put in his time, merely 
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swapping dollars. Many bee keepers 
were at this time holding their honey at 
10 cts. per pound, in a jobbing way; and 
this condition prevailed until nearly the 
holidays, when honey became easier, and 
offerings more free; and since the holi- 
days the tendency of the market has been 
steadily downwards, and will so continue 
during the balance of the season. 

PRICES USUALLY DROP AFTER THE 
HOLIDAYS. 

One of the lessons forcibly taught by 
the last season has been the wisdom of 
early sales. I have known very few years 
wherein the holidays were not followed 
by receding markets. The only excep- 
tions I have known to this rule has been 
during years of plenty, when prices ran 
exceptionally low throughout the fall 
months, while, during the years of the 
greatest scarcity, including this year, the 
spring prices have been fully one cent or 
more less than the fall prices. 

1 have been trying to impress upon all 
the importance of early sales during years 
of 'scarcity and high prices, when the 
honey carried over serves as a loss to the 
holder, and as a demoralizing factor in 
relation to the new crop; but in seasons 
of large crops- and low prices, especially 
if there is a tendency to crowd or glut the 
market, it is often wise to withhold honey 
from the market; and, if prices run low 
enough to warrant it to carry it over into 
the following season. Carried over in this 
way from a year of plenty and a glutted 
market to a time of greater demand, 
handsome profits are some times realized ; 
but as little as possible should be carried 
over from a season of scarcity and high 
prices. 

HOW HIGH A PRICE WILL THE TRADE 
TOLERATE ? 

1 find that when the wholesale price of 
a No. 1 quality of white honey reaches 
8J4 cts a pound or over, the consumptive 
demand is curtailed at once. This will 
mean a jobbing and car price of 8 cts. a 



pound, or a trifle less; therefore, this may 
be regarded as an outside price to prevail 
for any length of time; and even then, as 
soon as conditions begin to ease a little, 
the price will begin to drop. 

Some of the journals of last fall advo- 
cated a permanent rise in honey price, 
and suggested 1 cts. a pound as a pos- 
sible wholesale price for nice extracted 
honey. Where a person has a special 
private trade, or where he sells his crop 
direct to the retail trade, he may, and 
often will, receive that price under the 
conditions prevailing last fall, but the 
wholesale trade cannot sustain it; and. of 
course, the jobbing price has to be still 
less. 

The effect of the pure food laws may 
be to stiffen prices, but honey, when used 
as one of the necessities of life, is at once 
brought into competition with other lines 
of goods, and the extent of its use will 
rise or fall, to a greater or less degree, 
according to its comparative price. I find 
a great many people who ordinarily use a 
large quantity of honey, dropping its use 
when the price reaches ten cents. Many 
of my customers have very materially cut 
down their honey bill this year on account 
of its expensiveness, although my acces- 
sions of new customers have been suffi- 
cient to extend the entire volume of trade 
handled. 

HONEY REPORTS IN BEE JOURNALS AND 
ELSEWHERE. 

The reports of the N. B. K. Association 
are too incomplete to be of any real value, 
and are of less than no value to any per- 
son placing his dependence upon them as 
representing the honey yield of the coun- 
try. Reports in the bee journals indicat- 
ing the honey prospects throughout the 
country are of more value than the former. 

On account of the suddenness with 
which honey yields commence and close, 
and also on account of mistaken estimates 
of honey upon the hive, and what may 
yet be expected, these estimates are nec- 
essarily imperfect; and on accounTc^^fec 
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great number of unreported localities are 
very incomplete, and yet, the bee keeper, 
buyer or seller will get from them a very 
fair general idea of conditions, especially 
jf he utilizes other sources of information 



that may be open. As a rule, I think 
these reports miminize the crop, while 
many of the market reports overestimate 
it. 

Preston, Minn., April 25. 1 908. 
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Bro. Mulh, of Cincinnati, writes me that 
his wife has made nearly 800 of the Ideal 
Bee Veils that he is advertising. As he 
says, "that's going some." Who would 
think that there would be that number of 
veils sold by a single dealer. I suppose 
that it is the character of the goods and 
the advertising that have done it. 

When to Sell honey, and when to hold 
it is a problem that seems much more 
simple after reading the excellent article 
by Mr. Facey. If honey is scarce and 
prices high, sell it; don't hold it until into 
the winter hoping to get "just a little 
more." That "just a little more idea" has 
spoiled the marketing of many a crop. 
When the honey is ready for the market, 
and prices are good, and possibly advanc- 
ing, then is the time to sell. In fact, about 
the only conditions that will justify the 
holding of a crop is a glut in the market 
with low and falling prices. 

The Pleasures, Profits and Disappoint- 
ments of Bee -Keeping. 

Bro. Hill, of the American Bee Keeper, 
has an editorial on Bee Keeping as a 
Business, in which he calls attention to 
the great number who fail, and to the fact 
that it is well nigh impossible to amass a 
fortune in the business. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he argues that it is wrong 
for manufacturers and dealers to adver- 
tise in §uoh glowing t^rms about the "big 



money, " and the "easy money, ' there is 
to be found in bee keeping, thus enticing 
widows, and others of slender means, to 
put their hard earned dollars into an 
apiarian outfit, when, with their experi- 
ence, failure is almost certain. 

He admits that there are successes in 
the business, but no great fortunes, such 
as may be secured in manufacturing, or 
merchandising. He also calls attention 
to the fact that success depends largely 
upon the point of view; what one person 
would denominate success, ar.olher would 
call failure. 

Let me stop right here and give an 
illustration: About a year ago, when 
moving a car of bees to Northern Michi- 
gan, I fell into conversation with a com- 
mercial traveller while waiting at a junc- 
tion point, and, as is usual, he asked all 
sorts of questions about the bee business, 
and when he learned that one man might 
care for 300 or 400 colonies, and secure 
from $1,000 to $2,000 worth of honey, 
with perhaps four months* work, then 
have all of the rest of the year to do 
something else— well, here is exactly 
what he said : "Gee. if that isn't a snap, 
1 don't know what is !" To this man the 
success of the successful specialist seemed 
the acme of success, but to the manu- 
facturer or the merchant, with their 
thousands, it would seem pretty "small 
potatoes." 

Bro. Hill then waxes philosophical, and 
I am going to quote one entire paragraph, 
which reads as follows; 
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If one is naturally fond of bees; if he 
likes to keep bees just for love of the 
work, and derives pleasure from the prac- 
tice of apiculture, then 'Mt pays;" for any- 
thmsf that adds to our pleasure and con- 
tentment in Irfe is, per se. a success. Life 
is made up of present hours, and if one 
might so employ each passing hour as to 
derive therefrom legitimate pleasure, life 
must therefore, necessarily be successful; 
for what is the successful life but the con- 
tented one ? That is, in reality, the ob- 
ject sought by everyone, rich and poor. 
However, many labor under the false idea 
that the possession of a great amount of 
money must necessarily precede real en- 
joyment No greater error in judgment 
could be entertained. Therefore, bee 
keeping pays those so constituted by na- 
ture that a large part of its reward is 
taken in and "banked" each day— not in 
the coin of the realm, but in satisfied am- 
bition to search the great book of Nature, 
and delve for the wonderful, mysterious 
truths to be seen only by those who studi- 
ously turn its pages in quest of know- 
ledge. In this sense "bee keeping pays." 

Bro. Hill is correct, a man's happiness 
is not in proportion to the size of his 
pocket book, but many labor under the 
mistaken idea that it is. Without excep- 
tion, all wealthy man have CDofessed that 
anything beyond a competency is a bur- 
den. When a man has a comfortable 
home, can wear good clothes, have suffi- 
cient food, afford a few luxuries, like 
music or pictures, or whatever his taste 
calls for. together with sufficient means to 
care for himself in his declining years, he 
has what is called a competency, all that 
is really needed, more will not add to his 
happiness, and all this can be secured by 
the keeping of bees. Not all who have 
kept bees have secured this. A few have, 
and their number is rapidly increasing. 

So many men who are amassing for- 
tunes are dissatisfied with their lot, are 
looking forward to the time when they 
can "quit" and enjoy themselves in some 
rural occupation, like bee keeping. We 
bee keepers are enjoying these pleasures 
all of our lives. I am satisfied that in no 
other business could I enjoy myself as I do 
in the keeping of bees. When I set the 
hives out in the spring, and the inmates 
come out with that mad rush and whirl, 



and fill the air with the music that seems 
to say "joy, joy, joy, to be once more on 
the wing, after all these months of dark- 
ness," there comes to me a quickening of 
the pulses that never is found in cold, 
sordid, hard business transactions. The 
stream of workers pouring into a hive on 
a bright May morning, with the great 
balls of yellow pollen on their thighs, may 
seem like a simple sight and yet as a 
harbinger of summer days with their 
golden harvests, there is aroused in my 
breast an undefinable cheerfulness, or 
hopefulness, or happiness, far, far more 
pleasurable than the possession of mere 
dollars. When I see the green sward 
besprinkled with dandelions, with golden 
Italians half buried in their plumy depths, 
I can feel an actual throb or wave of 
pleasure come with every look. And then 
in the heighth of the honey flow. How 
distinctly one such day stands out in my 
memory. My brother and myself were at 
one of our Northern Michigan apiaries of 
about 150 colonies. It was near the 
close of July, and the day was perfect- 
cloudless, with soft balmy breezes. The 
flow from berries was at its best but 
nearing its close. All about us, on the 
sloping hill side, were the white hives 
piled up three, and four, and five stories 
high. To the ear came that dull, yet 
sweet and contented roar of myriads of 
wings, reminding one of the roar of 
Niagara. We could look up and see clear- 
ly outlined against the blue sky the mazy, 
intricate lines drawn by the workers as 
busily came and went. A perfect stream 
of them were dropping, dropping, at the 
entrance of every hive. No smoke was 
needed, the workers seemed fairly steeped 
in an intoxicating delirum, which, to a 
certain extent vvas transferred to our- 
selves. But why say more ? Every true 
bee keeper has passed through all these 
experiences; and if life is, or should be, 
made up of happiness, then a bee keeper 
gets his full share. 

The publishing of a bee journal is much 
like the keeping of bees, in that the pub- 
lisher will never amass a fortune, although 
he may gain a livelihoocli^i^igjg^^igf^^^e 
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and do much good. To this business I 
have given twenty of the best years of 
my life, and I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that 1 have helped, in a degree, 
to lift bee keeping from a precarious, un- 



certain pursuit, one that was always 
tacked upon the tail of something else, to 
the dignity of a reliable business, one that 
can stand alone, with the stability grow- 
ing greater as the years go by. 



Q 



m 



Selected Articles- 

AND EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 



Q= 



m 



FUMIGAFION OF COMBS. 



A New and Deadly Agent for Doing this 
Work. 

In all of my bee keeping life 1 have 
never fumigated a comb, either sections 
or brood combs. This does not prove that 
it is never necessary; in fact, I must ad- 
mit that I have lost some brood combs 
from the ravages of the bee moths' 
varvae, but it was usually the result of 
carelessness. By keeping the combs wide 
apart, and exposed to the light and air, 
there is seldom much loss from the work 
of moths. If there are many empty 
combs in the spring, I keep close watch of 
them, and those in which the moths show 
a disposition to begin work are given to 
the bees first. However, there may come 
times when fumigation is needed. For 
instance, a large number of combs are to 
be kept over unused the entire season. 
The safest plan would probably be to 
fumigate them., and then shut them up 
away from the reach of moths. Sulphur 
has long been used for the purpose, but 
there is always danger of loss from fire. 
Later, bisulphide of carbon came into use, 
and now Prof. H. A. Surface, of Harris- 
burg. Penn., gives to Gleanings another 
agent more deadly, if possible, than all 
others, the fumes of Cyanide of potassium 
dropped into sulphuric acid. The methods 
of management and the advantages are 
described by the Professor as follows:— 



The best possible means of avoiding the 
ravages of the bee-moth is by fumigation 
We have recently had occasion to fumi- 
gate combs and honey. This produced no 
evil effects whatever, and certainly killed 
every bee-moth in all its stages, whether 
it was an egg. a larva, a pupa, or a winged 
moth. This fumigation is possible in the 
hands of a novice; but he should be very 
qareful to follow instructions. Place all 
honey and comb, supposed to be infested, 
in a roon., box, barrel, or bin that is air- 
tight. Determine the cubic contents of 
this vessel by multiplying its length, 
breadth and height and for each 100 
cubic feet of space use the following for- 
mula: Cyanide of potassium, 98 per cent 
pure; 1 ounce (by weight); sulphuric acid. 
1.83 specific gravity, 2 ounces (by liquid 
measure); water, 4 ounces (by liquid 
measure.) 

Compute and weigh or measure the 
amount of material to be used. The cyanide 
of potassium is sold in hard white lumps 
resembling alum. Determine the amount 
of this to be used in the vessel or room 
which is to be fumigated. Put the proper 
amount into a paper sack and put it on a 
stand or on the floor near the vessel which 
is to hold the liquids. Put a stone jar on 
the floor in the middle of the room or ves- 
sel, using one that is at least twice or 
thrice as large as will be necessary to 
hold the liquids that are to be placed in it 
Into this jar pour four liquid ounces of 
water, or one- fourth pint for each one 
hundred cubic feet of space to be fumi- 
gated. Into the water pour two ounces of 
sulphuric acid for each one hundred cubic 
feet, or half as much of this as of the 
water. Both acid and water should be 
measured by the liquid measure rather 
than by weight. It is important that the 
acid be the thick or strong sulphui ic acid, 
sold commercially with a specific gravity 
of 1.83 per cent Drop into the acid and 
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water the paper sack containing the 
cyanide of potassium, and close the vessel 
or room instantly. Do not remain a frac- 
tion of a second in the room or bin after 
the cyanide is dropped into the acid and 
water. There is no danger whatever un- 
til this combination is made; but as soon 
as this is done, fumes are given off which 
are deadly and instantly poisonous to all 
insects and higher forms of animal life, as 
well as to delicate plants, but will not in- 
jure metal work, varnish, cloth fabrics, 
seeds, nor food products of any kind. 
Honey is not tainted nor poisoned by be- 
ing fumigated by this material, as we 
proved by several experiments last sum- 
mer. If there be domesticated animals of 
any kind in or adjacent to the room in 
which the fumigation is to take place they 
should be removed before it is undertaken. 
Also the first step in this process should 
be to see that all windows and doors, ex- 
cepting the one through which the opera- 
tor is to escape, are made air-tight and 
that all cracks are stopped tightly with 
wet paper. Preliminary arrangements 
should be made for tightly closing all 
crevices in the vessel or room in which 
the fumigation is to be made, if this be 
not a box or barrel. A large hogshead is 
excellent for this process, and it is suffi- 
cient to have two wet blankets present 
and spread them over the vessel, having 
boards ready to lay on top of the blankets 
to hold them in place. All arrangements 
for closing the vessel or room should be 
made before the cyanide is dropped into 
the acid. 

This cyanide is the deadly prussic acid 
of which many have heard, and the fumes 
of which are known as hydrocyanic-acid 
gas. If the fumigation be in a room in 
which any article is forgotten, let it alone. 
Do not enter for two hours, after which 
time air the room properly by opening 
from the outside before entering it, be- 
cause to enter the room before it has been 
properly ventilated or aired, or to fill the 
lungs once with the deadly gas, would 
mean instant death; but at the same time 
this is no reason why any intelligent per- 
son should not avail himself of the benefits 
of it Let the vessel or room remain 
tightly closed for at least two hours or 
longer, and then open it and give it an 
opportunity to become well aired before 
entering it for further work. If comb or 
honey be stored in close hives, supers, or 
vessels in a room to be fumigated, these 
hives or supers should be opened before 
fumigation so that the deadly gas can 
penetrate them and kill the pests. 

After having fumigated comb or honey 
in this way. the material can be stored in 



any tightly closed vessel, such as a box 
or empty hive-body, and can be kept for 
an indefinite length of time, even for years, 
without being attacked by the bee- worm 
or bee-moth, if tightly closed. It is im- 
portant in storing, first, that the worms 
and eggs be killed by the fumigation; and. 
second, that they be stored in vessels that 
are so tightly closed as to prevent the 
moth from entering and laying its eggs. 
Remember that the lesser bee-moth is a 
very small individual, and can go through 
a small crack. Strips of paper should be 
pasted over cracks in boxes, hives, and 
supers, if piled upon one another, general- 
ly fit together so tightly that no special 
provision for sealing the cracks between 
them is necessary. Common window- 
screen wire .is sufficient protection to 
comb or honey from the attacks of the 
bee-moths as long as may be needed. 
The advantage of this method of fumiga- 
tion over the old-fashioned process of 
*sulphuring" is the ease, rapidity, and ab- 
sence of danger of fire. The evil effects 
of inhaling the gas can be avoided with 
less trouble than would be necessary in 
avoiding fire from the burning sulphur. 
We repeat the statement, that honey is 
not injured in flavor, color, nor otherwise, 
by this fumigation process. We have 
tried it several times. 



The Keeping Qualities of Honey Vinegar 

In the January Review, in speaking of 
honey vinegar. Mr. C. W. Dayton used 
these words: "The ferment in honey will 
work itself to an end and become worth- 
less unless given more substance to work 
by. Honey vinegar will keep only a short 
space of time. This is the reason store 
keepers will not sell honey vinegar.** 

Upon reading this, Mr. A. W. Chipper- 
field, of Austin, Colorado, wrote making 
inquiries. He had considered the matter 
of making honey vinegar and putting it 
upon the market, but did not care to em- 
bark in a losing venture. I knew that Mr. 
Dadant had had a lot of experience in 
making and keeping honey vinegar, so I 
sent the inquiry to him, and his reply is as 
follows: — 

Hamilton, III., Feb. 13. '08 
Friend Hutchinson.— 

Your card to hand, and J^ am free to 
say that the matter has neVer^fesented 
itself to my mind. We have made vinegar 
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for years and have often kept it for four 
or five years together. It is my impres- 
sion that it keeps getting stronger for 
quite awhile: in fact I am sure that it 
does until all the saccharine matter has 
changed to acetic acid, by passing through 
the alcoholic stage. 

1 have just referred the matter to my 
wife and she is quite sure that our vinegar 
has kept getting better, and that pickles 
two years old are just that much more 
sour. 

There is, however, quite a possibility 
that 'acetic acid itself will undergo a 
change in the course of a number of years, 
but we can see no necessity of keeping 
vinegar so long. After it is fully made, it 
is best to dispose of it. 

Since writing the above, I have made 
some researches. I find in the •*Grand 
Dictionnaire Universel" of Larousse a re- 
sume of Pasteur's experiments on vinegar. 
He describes two diseases of vinegar, the 
one caused by the vinegar-eel or "anguil- 
lula aceti/' which need air to live, and ab- 
sorb the oxygen at the surface of the 
vinegar and thereby hinder acetification; 
the other disease is caused by the con- 
tinuous exposure to air, which, when the 
vinegar is entirely acetified, acts upon the 
acetic acid itself, and changes it into 
water and carbonic acid. It would ap- 
pear, that the "vinegar mother" is a dis- 
ease of the vinegar and that its use in 
. making new vinegar is not beneficial ex- 
cept as it brings ferment. 

Pasteur's remedy for the diseases of 
which 1 have just spoken is very simple; 
it is heating to 66 degrees centig, (131 F.) 
The vinegar afterwards must be bottled, 
to keep the air away. This would tally 
with my wife's statement that bottled 
pickles keeo well. It also tailie=i with 
another statement which indicates that 
good vinegar in closed barrels will keep 
for half a century. 

But there is another disease of vinajar. 
or rather of the liquid intended for vinegar. 
This takes place when, instead of acetic 
fermentation, for lack of the germ 
"mycoderma aceti," other germs cause, 
putrefaction instead of alcoholic and 
acetic fermentation. 

1 think the above will give you a general 
idea of the matter. I am going to inves- 
tigate the question more thoroughly. 
Your friend, 
C. P. Dadant. 

Mr. H. M. Arnd, of Chicago, has had a 
lot of experience in the making, keeping, 
and selling of honey vinegar, and he could 
probably give us something valuable on 
this point. 



WHEN YOU NEED QUEENS 

And want vour order filled by return mail with the 

BEST QUEENS 

that money can buy, we can serve you. Three- 
kMmded Italians only. Imported and home-bred 
mothers. Tested queens, $1.00 each. Untested 
75c., $8.00 per doz. Send for price list. 

J. W. K. SHAW & Co. 
5-08-tf Loreauville, Iberia Pa. La 



A 



FIRELESS 
COOKER 



Free 



Cooks wHh out flr« or fuel, without watching or 
stirring, without odor, heat or steam. Cheaper, 
better and healthier. Saves its cost in two months; 
lasts forever, ol«an and durable. 

A ffireless oooker hr— for selling f^ve to friends, 
write for particulars. 

LENQST BEIERLE NECESSITY CO. 
5-08-tf 835 Genesee Ave.. Saginaw, Mich. 

We are Headquarters for the 

Bees the best in the world. If you are looking for 
the bee that wi'l gather the most honey, and is the 
gentlest ot a t oees in handling, buy tne Albino. I 
a'so furnish the Italian, but orders stand fltty to one 
m favor of the Albino. 

Prices: Select te-ted Albino queens for breeding 
$5.00; tested Albino queens as they run, $2.50; 
untested, $1.00. Italians, tested $1.50; untested, 
$1.00 S. VALENTINE. 

5-08-2t Rocky Ridge. Frederick Co., Md. 



If the Review 

Is mentioned when answering an advertisement in 
its columns a favor is conferred upon both the pub- 
lishf;r and the advertiser. It helps the former by 
raieinii l.i- journal in the estimation of the advertise ; 
2md it er abies the latter to decide as to which ad- 
vertising mediums are most profitable. If you would 
helpthd Rdview, be sure and say "1 saw your ad- 
vertisement in the Review," when writing to ad- 
vertisers. 



Moore's Strain 



And Golden Italian, selected, untested queens, at 
$ 1 .00 each ; six tor S6 .00. twelve tor $9.00. 

Carnio ans. Caucasians, and Banais, select, un- 
tested, at $1.25; six for $6.00; twelve for $10.00. 
Tested cueen of either race, $1.50; six for $8.00. 
Breeders. S5. 00. One-frame nucleus. $1.50; two- 
frame. $2.50. Circular Iree. 4-08-lf 
W. H. RAILS, Orange, Calif. 



PoR Salr— It will pay to (ret our special pn)po6itko 
A. G. WOODMAN CO.. Grand RapWa. Mich. 
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Not Cheap Queens 

But Queens Cheap 

* I have 500 Italian queens now ready to mail at 
thefollowins prices: 

Untested, single queen, 75 cts.; six for $4.20; 
twelve. $7.80. 

Tested, single queen, $1.00; six for $5 70; 
twelve, $10.80. 

Breeder's queens, single queen. $5.00; three for 
$12.00 

Nuclei, with untested queen, single comb, $1 .75; 
two-fiamc. $2. 25; full colony. $4.75. 

Nuclei with tested queen, single-comb, $2.00; 
two-ftame, $2.50; full colony, $5.00. 

I also deai in bee keepers' supplies; Root's goods. 
Ask for calalog. 
4-08'if W. J. LITTLEFIELD. Uttle Rock, Ark. 



Gdldcn-all*Over and Red-Clover 

ITALIAN QUEENS 

My stock is the result of years of careful selection 
and is eQual to any in the country. The prices are. 
only such as to insure long-lived, prolific queens, 
whose workers will be hardy «md good honey- 
kalherers. Write for 1908 circular. 

PRICES 1 6 12 

Untested - - - $1.00 $5.00 $9.00 
Tested, $1.75 each; select tested, $2.00 each. 
All cash orders filled in relation as received. 
WM. A.SHUFF, 4426 Osage Ave.. 

Phlladslphia, Pa. 



I manufacture and sell all 
kinds of bee supplies, and guar- 
antee to save you money. Send 
a list of what you want, and 1 
will make prices that will sur- 
prise you. 

Italian queens, in April and 
May. single queen, untested, 75 
cts. ; tested, $ 1 .uO. Caucasian, 
untested. $1.00; tested. $1.25. 
Nuclei and full colonies for sale. 
Send for catalog. 4-08 tf 

G. ROUTZAHN, Biglerville, Penn. 




Honey Cases For Sale. 

Two cans to the case. Both cans and cases in 
A"l condition. Price 30c. per case in lots of 1 GO 
cases or more. Write for price. 
MICHIGAN WHITE CLOVER HONEY CO. 
*-08-4i Detroit. Michigan 



BEE KEEPERS 

Do you know our make of sections 
are as grood as the best. Remem- 
ber that we make sections a spec- 
ialty— "not a side issue." Quality 
the highest. Our prices the lowest 
write for them, wholesale and re- 
tail. 

AUG. LOTZ & SON, 

Cadott, Wis. 

A Full Line of ■•• Keepers Supplies. 

3-08- 15t 

QUEENS SENT ON APPROVAL 

From June 1st, to September 30th I will mail 
queens for inspection. If you are pleased with the 
queen send me a money order for $1.00. If not 
pleased, remove your address, and leave in office 
for return mall. These queens are carefully bied. 
from a very hardy strain of bees. 

A. M. APPLEQATC, 
5-08-tf Reynoldsvllle, Jefferson Co., Pa. 

Choice Queens. 

Italian and Camiolan queens at 75 cts . each for 
untested, or twelve for $7.50. Tested queens for 
$1.00 each, or twelve for $11.00. Select tested 
queens. $2.00 each. Breeding queens. $3.00 each. 

Nuclei, full colonies, or bees by the pound, at low 
prices. CHAS. KOEPPEN. 

6-08-tf Fredericksburg, Va. 

ITALIAN QUEENS. 

Golden and Red Clover stock. In May and June, 
$1 00 each, or six for $5.50. After July 1st. 7b 
cenis each, six for $4.00; or $7 50 a dozen. Nuclei 
and full colonies at lowest prices. Beautiful, illus- 
iiated circular free send for one. 

OEO. W. BARNES, Norwalk. Ohio. 
4-08-6t Box 340. 



W, J.McCAliTV 

Hmmetsbiirg, fowa, 

Deals in Ihe O. B. Lewis Co.'s Supplies, also in 
Berry boxes and Crates, and rears and sells queens 
in season. Oiders are filled promptly, either whole- 
sale or retail. Beeswax wanted. Send for catalog . 
4-08-tf 



NX, BINQHAM SMOKERS 



J PAX! 

JYEARSXHE BESX. 



24 g 
CAXALOQ FREE. \ 



[X. F. BINOHAM, FARNA/ELL, MICH. I 
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On(v one Strain of Bees 

1 do not fritter away my time and energies with several strains of 
bees: I have only one strun. the three-banded, long-ton£ued. red 
Clover, strain of Italians; and I furnish stock that pleases such men as 
R. F. Holtermann, Morley Pettit. W. Z. Hutchinson, and the A. I. Root 
Co. I run a large number of nuclei, about 1 ,000 in the height of the 
beason, and can fill orders promptly. Untested queens. $1.00 each; 
select untested. $1.25; tested. $1.50, select tested, $2.00. breeders, 
from $3 00 to $.5.00. 4-08-tf 

W. O. VICTOR, Hondo, Texas, 



A New AVetbod 

Of queen rearing enables us to furnish good queens 
at very low prices. Our stock is of the besi. Our 
golden Italians received the first premium at the 
three fairs ot which they were exhibited last year. 
Our three-banded stock is some of the best that 
could te furnished by W. O. Victor. Before buying 
queens send for our circular and read the testimon- 
ials from pleased custome.s. We can furnish Car- 
niolans, Caucasians, or Ilalians, either goldens or 
three banders untested, at $ 1 .00; tested $ 1 .25. 

After May 1 5th can furnish untested queen at 75c. 
and tested at $1.00. 

Spe iai prices to dealers and breeders. 

NEW CENTURY QUEEN REARING CO. 
4-08tf Berclair, Texas. 



Italian Queens 

By Return Mail 

Or money refunded. Warranted, $1.00 
each, six for $5.00: tested, $1.60 each. 
Catalog free. 

D. J. BLOCHER, 
4.08.,, Pearl City, Ills. 



White Cappings 

Help to sell honey, and I have a hardy strain of 
Italian t}ees that are ffood workers, «Lnd cap their 
honey unusually white. I am in the far North, 
where queens are more hardy than in the South. 
I can furnish queens, nuclei, or full colonies; also 
comb or extracted honey. Full particulars and 
prices on application. 

A. T. DOCKHAM, Eagle Bend. Minn. 
4-08-tf R F D No. 1 



NO MORE 



Of those Superior Queens for sale this fall 
but I will be better fixed next year than 
ever to send out good queens pronnptly. 

Let us talk the matter over now while 
we think of it. Write soon. 

S. F. TRE60. SlMon, lis. 

Mott's Long Tongued 

ITALIAN QUEENS. 

I can furnish golden queens, or from mothers di- 
rect from Italy. My tjees are hardy, yet gentle — can 
be handled with little or no smoke. 

Untested, single queen. 75 cts.; six for $4.00; 
twelve, $8.00. Tested, single queen. $1 .25; three 
for $3.60; six for $7.00; twelve for $1 3.00. 

Write for circular. Make money order payable at 
Decatur. E. E. MOTT, Glenwood. Mich. 



i This Coupon Worth 25 cents ] 

S H^^i^^a^HMiH^iM^H^H^^MHM^^^^^HaH^^ If HOt DOW A BubRcriber and von ira.nt nnA nf t.fiA 



I 



(Sew Sub8cril>er$ Only) 



Name 

Pngtofflce . 
Stair 



If not now a eabscrlber and Ton want one of tbe 
moHt helpful aids to successfol oee-caltnre— apaper 
that tells now to make yoor bees pay— yon ahoald 



subscribe for the 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 

A 32-pa^e Illustrated 50-cent monthly. It tells all 
It the "^ - 



about 

roost honej' 
different departments- 
Beat writers. 



best way to managre bees to prodace the 
with market quotations, eto. A dosen 
■~' -one for women bee-keepers. 



It Will Increase Your Honey*iioiiey 

If you will send us vour name and address with 8 
" we will sena you a trial trip of our Joornal 



^ cents (stamps or coin) together with this coup(in _ _ _ _ _ 

M for 12 months. Order now and let us begin w^ith this month's fine number. Address, 

V American Bee Journal, 118 West Jackson, CtilcagOy Illinois 

•^•■^■■■■•■^■■■■•■■■•■■^■■lU 
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A BARQAIN— Finest, bran new, 10-frame hives, 
1 -story, 99 cts.; 1 J4-story $1.29: 2-story, $1.59 
Write for price. J. F. BUCHMAYER. 

5-08-11 Dept. R. Iowa City, Iowa. 



— MILLER'S — 

Superior Italian Queens. 

By return mail after June 1st, or money refunded. 
Bred from the best red clover working strains in 
the United States. There are no better hustlers. 
They are gentle and winter well. Untested queen, 
$1.00:sixfor $5. 00: twelve, $9.00. After July 1. 
one queen. 75 cts.; six for $4.00: twelve for $7.50. 
Special prices on lOO-lots; and discounts on time 
orders. Safe arrived and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for descriptive circular. 4-08-4t 

ISAAC F. MILLER. Reynoldsville. Penn. 

\ WE BUY AND SELL ( 

HONEY 1 



i 



OF DIFFERENT KINDS 

If you have any to dispose of, or if you in- 
tend to buy, correspond with us. 

We are always in the market for WAX at 
at the highest market price. 



L. 



HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 

265-267 Greenwich St New York. 



— A full line of — 

BEE KEEPERS' SUPPLIES 

My patent section machine at half price. A new 
queen nursery and queen rearing outfit. Queens 
from imported Italian, Caucasian and Camiolan 
stock: also Adel queens. Send for catalog and 
price list. 

CHAS. MONDENO, 

160. Newton Ave., North, 
4-08-tf North Minneapolis. Minn • 



An old saw 



is what we have to 
say to you has be- 
come, but we think 
ii will prove as interesting as it always has. fRooT 
Goods at Root Pkices) at Bangor. Me., the 
point from which we can ship to any section of the 
slate or surrounding territory at twenty-four hour's 
notice. We are located on three railroads and half 
a dozen steamboat and electric lines. Does that in- 
terest you ? If it does, send for our catalogue and 
price list, addressing your letter to Geo. S. OrzLffam 
& Bro., 47 Main St., Bangor, Me. Mention the 
•Review." 6-08-tl 



Highland Farm Queens f/^o'/^Slts 

from the best honey gathering strains of long-tongue 
led clover Italians in America and Italy. Highland 
farm methods will produce perfectly developed, 
long-lived and prolific queens. If you want k)ees 
that winter well, build up rapidly in the spring, and 
roll in the honey when it comes. Highland farm 
queens will produce them. Single queens, $1.00; 
six for $5 00 or $9.00 per dozen. Safe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. For further point^-rs, send 
your address on a postal card to J. E. HAND, 
4-08-tf Birmingham. O., Erie Co 




Double Your 
Colopie? 

H^ney is ^^sh - s'hort crop lasl year. 

The shorlage of the honey crop Jar 1 907 in the Ifnlted 

.Stales wai rants bee keepers to mcrease their colonies. 

VAtout n h&IT drop was prcduced, iJiid In CalilQinJa 

"where the choaphonfly comes fram, only d quarter of 

the average crop was produced. . 



Get Ready Now for More Honey 

Let us send you our cat ftl OK- We art; maniifnccurers, and. seli cnlr our owmna-ke 
of ten iu^plies, Minneapolis i^ the Jarjjfeisl lumber dlilributinji poim: the Mississippf 
River luinfahes uis power, and our orB3niiaLt.ion arc* iatior conditlurtii nre the bast (or 
econcmwal productjon. Ser^d us an estimate af your r eg un rem ants anil let US fii'fe yciu 
prices. We have a large alack of ^landard, bee supitjitfs on hand- 

Dovetatled Hivl*s, Sections, Section- HoJders, Separators, Bood-FramesH CamB 
Found anon, Smokers, Extractors, Shipping Ca.se5. ^ic .... 

Mlflite^OTA BEE SUPPLY CO. Q3, Niootlet Island. NlliineiipoU*, Minn. ^ 
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This is George E. Hilton, 

Of FrflmonL Michifcan, and he wears that complacent look Ijecause he 
has just T waived his fresh slock of new goods direct from the factory 
ot the A, I. Boot Co. His 1 908 catalog is all ready to send out frec- 
40 pages Ulustrating and describing Root's goods at Root's prices. 

Send him a list of the goods you want, and let him tell you how 
niucli they will cost. Beeswax >^an:cd. 4-08-ti 



f A ^ ^ J ^ ^ rjr.^.ji^j>t^^ ^ r ^ ^x ^^^ J > A^ r^.^ A\£.^ :f'M 



j^^ryr ^ jTw ^ .r-iir ^ ^«r ^ jrr-ir ./- iT ^ -y ,r jr:^'-r^#: rf"ir ^ 



risr.^-^^-^sr r^srr«rir^ 



Lewis Bee-supplies a| Factory Prices 

Send for 1908 catalog on new supplies and fire sale list 



b Pure Italian Beos, in Up-to-date Hives, for sale. 

\ ARND HONEY &l BEE SUPPLY CO. h. m. arnd. Prop. \ 

h Successors tc Ycrfc Hcnsy A Bse Supply Company. 3 

L5-08-tf 191-193 E. Superior St.. Chicago, 111. A 

jsLir..j&^^^^^.fkUF.^ ^jK^.iff.iT.^-.^'.-A j\js.JF-^.^j^^*..^jf js,<^ Jf'^'. M i. m > ' M : ; B .x-jr :g: ^ j at: jk.mz^ .^^.^'-A* .m^xm ^. mo^JM 
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Wi' have moved our business 



from Red ford to 



oLi 



ansing 

and are now equipped to supply you 
with ** Root Quality " goods to the 
very best advantage to you. We 
have a complete stock, and ours is the 
best shipping point in the State. 

Address your letters, and ship 
beeswax to us here. 
M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 
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Bee Supplies 

We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee-Culture, at 
lowest prices. We make the 

DOVETTAlXiED LOXGSTROTH. a:sd A I.TEKINATlTSCi IllVSE 

The most practical, up-to-date hives are the 

Mi^BSlE HIV^ES 

We make them, Have you read our Catalog ? 

Our HONEY -EXTRACTORS 

are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 

Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker ? If not, you 
miss it until you get one. Write us for our 1908 Catalog. It's the easi- 
est catalog to understand or order from that you ever saw. No trouble 
to give estimates. Tell us what you want. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Address, 

KRETGHMER MFG. GG., Gouncil Bluffs, Iowa. 

Trester Supply Co.. 103 1 Ith'Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
3-07- lot Catalogs issued in English and German. 



m 



M> 



^^m&m 



Make Your Own 
Hives 

Bee-keepers will save money 
b\ using our Foot Power 

SAWS 

in making their hives, sec- 
tions and boxes. 

Machines on trial. Send for 
Catalogue 

W. F. & JNO. BARNES CO. 

384 Ruby Street 
ROCKPORD, - ILLINOIS 

I 08 16t 
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Printed Stationery. 



If you don't use letter heads and envelopes with your name, 
address and business printed upon them, there must be some 
reason for it. If your correspondence is not very extensive, 
perhaps you think it is not worth while to incur the expense of 
printing; if so, let's have a little talk about it. In the first place, 
when you do write a letter you need a printed heading for ex- 
actly the same reason as the man who writes 1 00 letters in a 
day. A neatly printed letter head gives to the reader a favor- 
able impression of the writer— that he is a man of business, or 
of some imoortance. 

Then there are so many careless or forgetful penmen, or 
those who sign their name with a flourish, that the sight of a 
neatly printed name and address upon a letter, is a great source 
of comfort to the recipient— none knows this better than the 
man who receives a large number of letters. A man writes his 
name a great many times, and it looks perfectly plain to him, 
but it is not always plain to one not acquainted with his signa- 
ture. Then, a man may forget to sign his name, or to address 
the envelope, or to put on a postage stamp; if his name and 
address are printed on both the letter and the envelope, the 
troubles arising from these neglects are largely remedied. 
Sometimes the writer is thereby saved from serious loss or an- • 
noyance. 

The cost of such printed stationery need not be great We 
will send you 1 00 sheets of first class paper, with your name, 
address and business printed at the top, all made into a pad so 
that there will be no loose sheets, and 1 00 envelopes, the best 
white, XXX, high cut. with your name, address and business 
printed In the upper, left hand corner, postpaid (remember that) 
for only $1.25 ! 



A* G* Hartshorn & Co* 

410 North Saginaw St., Flint, Mich, 
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Honey Quotations 

Th* following rules for irrmdmc hon«y were 
ftd^lted bry the North AmanGen Bfl^-Keapers' Asso- 

d,»rion, al the Washlng'tGn m^feiing^ and, so far as 
po&SibJe, i^trfomtions are made according to thftse 

Finer -All sections to ba wait filled; combs 
stnurhL of even Thickness, and Armly attached to 
dl !qut sidfs, both wood and comb unsailed by 
crsfgr^taifi dt mherwue: all the ee|]& seated excepE 
ttit row of ceils nejit the wood 

No. I,— AH SQctions well filled, bul coombs un- 
CTiQ or croaked, detached althe bottom, or wiLh but 

l_|iii ee3]f unsealed ; both wood and comb unsot led 
ij rravel-stain tjr otherwise. 

In addittnrt to thii die honey is to be classsfled 
Kcordin^ to color, usmg th^ terms white, amber 

Ivid dark That is. there will be '^iaiycy white/ 

l^'Na. ], dark,* etc, 

Tbe phc«5 ^ven in the faliowlnfi quotations ars 
itoie al which the dealer? sell to the grocers. From 
ttiee prices must be deducted Ireicht, cartage and 
ccETtmjssion -the bafance being sent to the sbipper. 
Comnik^iiOn is ten per cent; except that a tew d^al- 
^<% charge ijnly five per cent, when a shipmem sells 
'>r is much as one hundred doll&rs. 



WEW YORK— There is very little demand for 
Tih Hofwty, Cannot encouragfl shipments lit this 

:'.ed Is m tairdemandH with abundarit supply . 
. . . jj! rt rm. W t qyote as Toll o ws r 
Fancy white IS ets . No. \ whtta i3lo 14ctS.. 
incir amber It to l£ cts, white extracted 8 to 9 
'5 ajTiber e*traated 7 to 7S cis., dark st- 
laed 6 to 6^ cts. Beeswax 29 to 30 cis. 
HILDRETH itSEGELKEN 
Greenwich it Murray Sts, 
A ml ao, 1 90a. Ne w York C ity , N , Y , 



^1 HONEY MARKET-ThecondiMons 

• drket are not satisfactory, as there js ■ 

^ . i-imvife demand at all For either comb or 

-t:Lniictt3 no nay. Cheaper prices are no induce- 

"ifiL We must await the revival o( business in 

.:!ni?Ta] wtiich. no doubt, will make Its appearance 

: soon 03 Fhs Wfiather settles. 

WsQtjoteoyr fancy, water white honey for table 

-' ^5m 9 to 1 cts , according to the quantity 

-± Amber extracted honey in barrels at 

-J5 th'5 price depending upon the quality 

ibundance of bees wail ; we are pay- 
:ind sac, in trade, delivered here for 

V rv'i^ YTM3W bees wax free frorn dirt. 

THE FRED W MUTH GO. 

Apnii I4,0fl> SI WainutSt Cincinnati. Ohio. 



!^113CAG0-We quote as follows: 

16 10 17 eta.. No I white 12 to IS 

. rr 10 to l2cts.,No. 1 amber 9 to 10 

acted e to 9 cts . amber extracted 

:o 7^5 OS., dark extracted 6 to 6H cts. Beeswax 

R. A. BURNETT AGO. 
"ftieaw, til.. Feb, 15* 08. J 99 a Water St. 



"he market on all fmdes of comb 

^uieu and stocks are usually large, 

,.^,j neceipts i}l Western honey and the 

'% hiKh prices. Konsy is moving very 

ind we do not look for any belter demand 



KANSAS CITY -Market firm on tsolh honey and 
wut am as follows: Fancy white SB, S 5 per case, 
' J 1 white $3.00 per case, white extracted 7^ cts. 
'^mber ?x.tr^cted 7 cts-. dark extracted 6 cts.. bees- 
^ii ^5 cts. 

WALKER BREWSTER GRO. CO. 
Oct 7. 1907. Kansai City. Mo. 



this season. We quote as follows: 

Fancy white 17 to IS cts.. No. 1 white 16 to 17 
cts, fancy am berno demahd. No, I amber no de- 
m and, fancy dark no demand. No. I dark, no de- 
mai>d. wiilte extracted 8 to 9 cts,, amber extracted 
6 to 7 cts.. dark amber no demand. Beeswax 26 
to 28 cts. 

THE GRIGGS BROS. Si NICHOLS CO . 
Dec. S, i 907. Toledo. Obi 0. 




S-Ofi-et 



ITALIAN QUEENS 



Fine, voung, prolific, 
3 and 5-l3anded Italian 
queens, by return maU, 
untested. 75 cts.; extra 
One queen SK 00 tested 
S1.2S; full colony in 8- 
frame hive, with queen, 
S5 50: 3-Trame nucleus 
With queen. S2.75. Safe 
arrival Ruaranteed. 
Pnce list free. Direc- 
tions for introducing 
sent with queens. 
L. J. FA J EN. Alma. Mo. 



Miller^ B 
Italian Queens and Bees 

Mj queens are reared Uam selected mothers, and 
by the best and most approved methods. 

Untested qut:.ieris. from June to October, stngle 
queen, 60 cts., thred for £1.60; sii£ for S3 00: 
twelve for S5.7& 

Tasted queens, in April, S! 40 each, or three for 
$4. 00, In May. SI .25 each, or three tor S5.60. In 
June. S 1 .00 each, or three for $2,50, 

One, two a^d three-frame nuclei and full colonies. 
Send for price list on these, Post office money or- 
ders on Bluf^Lon preferred. 
4-09^61 S. E. MILLER. Bluffion. Mo 



—If you are going to— 

Buy a Buzz Saw 

write to the editor of the Review- He has 
a new Barnes saw to sell and would be 
glad to make you happy by telling you 
the price at which he would sell It. 

Italiar) Queeos 

Bee; and Nuclei* 

'A'e have a strain of bees bred 
specially tor honey jfaihermij 
and longevity, at the foUfiwirij; 
prices: 

One Tested Queen ,. , ...SI 65 
One Select Tested Queen- S 20 
One BreederQueen .*. . 3 30 
One Comb Nuclus no 

Queen --• ..,...,,,. I 50 

These prices are for April, 

Queen sent by return mail 
Safe arrival jruafanteed. For 

price on Doi. lots send for Cataloc 
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^atalo£. f^ T 

J. ILie^HIOIwOOglC 



204 E. Logan Sf , Clariiid*. Iowa, 



Root Autoffini^ 



aZ 



0-^ 



EXTRACTOR*^ 



No. 25 -Four- frame Root Automatic for 
L frames. 28 inches in dfameter 
(weight 180 Ibsj....... S25.00 

1^0* 27— Four-frame Root Automatic for 
frames not over 1 1 H in. deep, 54 
in. in diameter {weig-ht 210 Ibs/i 

2?,00 

f^o, SO— Six^frame Root Automatic for L 
frames, 36 inches in diameter 

(weight 300 lbs.)... 30.00 

No, 40— EtE^ht- Frame Root Autonnatic for 
L. frames. 36 inches in diameter 

(weight 300 IbsJ 40.00 

GASOLINE ENGINE with all necessary 
belts and speed-controller, ready to 
attach to an extractor, and full direc- 
tions to run f. o. b, factory. Wisconsin 
(weight ready toruD, 300 lbs.) 60.00 
Or engine and eight- 
frame extractor 
ready to run lOOOO 
The ratio of gears 
on hand power ma- 
chine is different than 
for engine. Mention 
which power you use 
when ordering. We 
send machine with ^^©^ 
crank unless other- 
wise ordered. 

Other sizes built to order. Pricesonap- 
plication. Gtve outside dimensions of 
frame and length of top-bar, and rmmber 
of frames you want to extract at one time. 
We guaranlae our engine to be ftrst class. 
and to be simple enough for any one of 
fair mteliigence to start and run. We have 
carefully tested it in every particular. 

Readers of the Bee-Keepers' Review 
will recall the advice of the editor. Mr. 
Hutchinson, to keep more bees and pro- 
duce more honey. With the scarcity of 
help during the past few years, it has been 
often impossible to do the extracting in 




the height of the season when it should be 
done, and great tosses have been sus- 
tained in many m stances on account of 
this. 

We have recently published a 16^page 
pamphlet on the Use of Power Extractors^ 
This pamphlet shows the advantage of 
the use of power driven extractors, and 
gives detailed description of the manage- 
ment and operation of these machines 
It is fully illustrated, and whether or not 
you have dec ded to fruy an equipment of 
this sort. you will be irvterested in reading it. 
While it may seem impossible to make 
the investment m one of these large ex- 
tractors, when compared with the price of 
one of the small hand-drtven extractors, 
one should consider the great saving of 
labor, and cotjnt th« 
entire cost rather as 
an investment for 
the years to oomft, 
than an expense for 
the single season. It 
takes only a short 
time for $26. $60 
or SI 00 to he paid 
in wages to your 
assistant, while the 
power extractors will probably save 
you not only an assisUnt for the 
present season, but for a rt umber of 
years to come. 

To any reader of this paper who will 
mention where he saw this advertise- 
ment, we will send a copy of this pam- 
phlet on receipt of five cents In stamps, 
or we will send it with Gleanings in Bee 
Culture to new subscribers six montlis 
for twenty-five cents. You must be 
sure to ask for the pamphlet m connec- 
tion with the subscription, otherwise it 
may be overlooked. 
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Bec-Keepers'Review 



P U BLI SHED MO NTH L Y 



W, I HLTCHBSON. E^ltnr and PublUher 



Enit*r^Tl a^ second -c J &$$ maitsr &i Lhe Flini 
Poslofflcft Fet>. k. 1888. Serial mmbor 230. 

Termfi— SI 00 a year to subscribfirs Jn thQ 
United Stales. Canada. Cuba and F^eitleo^ T« ail 
other countries pasiase is 2* cts a ^ear. extra, 

Diactmt inuancr'a—TH^ Rtivkew Is sent until 
orders are received for its discontinuonce. Notica 

is sent at ih^ ejipi ration of a subscription, further 
notices beifnf bent s! ihe first is nol heeded- Any 
SUteeHb^r wishing the Review discontinued, w4]i 
please send a po&lal ac once upon rciceipt ot the first 
notice, otherwise it wilt be assumed that he wishsi 
the Review continued, and wiU pay for it soon, 
Any one who prefers to hst^ the Review stopped at 
the eRpiraiion of the the iim» taid tor, will pleasa 
M^sa when sutittcribinfi, and the regiiAst will t» 
\ with. 



]^Untf Michigan, July x, igoS^ 



Advertising Rates. 



All advortlsements wktl b« Inserted at a rate ot 
IS f>snls per line, Nonoa-eiJ ,spa'-t, flach insertion , 
IS Jines Nqnpftnsil spaoe mako I inoh, Disoounti 
will be pven as tollows ; 

On 1 lines and upwards, 3 times, 3 per oent ; 6 
times, 15 per cent^ 9 times, SS per cent; l^iimes, 
35 per cent. 

On £0 lines and upwards, 3 tim^js* lO'^per cent; 
6 times, 20 per cent: B^lmes. 50 per cent: 1 S*times« 
40 per cent. 

On 30 lines and ,iip wards. S.timas. 20 per cent: 6 
times, 50 per cent: 1 S times 40 per cent; 1 a ^ttmes 
50 par cent. 



Clubbing List, 

I will «rM the Hk\ if-W with— 

GleaningH, i'iew> 4];i do] 

Am^Hcttn Ilee Jiiunml, Oitwl . ,( t mi 
CaEtrndinn Rrt? |>iunin] , ,.,_,.„( I. no 
Ameriican lire Keeper, . ,^ ,,,,.. .,( ,ffp, 

Ohio FamitT . , . ( j.ooj 

Parni Journal (Phila). \ .y* 

Rural New Vorkrr _., ' " 

The Ctuturv .,,».,»..,,» .. 

Michigan KnrTrier...... ...* .( i>QQ) .....lis 

pmirje Farttier ......,.,..,....,( i.eo),,., ...1.75 

Aificrican .VftrimtturlMi ,( i ee) ,, ,.,1.75 

Country Genileinji II ,, ,.. ( ^.goh^** S ^5 

Harper's Mnga^iiie... , ,( 4,00) ,. .. „4,irj 

Harpcr'ii WcrkSy ...... ., ( 4 do) „ 4 ao 

Ycmthft' CcpmpaTiiDii,.,.(iirw^. , . I i 7sK** . »J3 

CosmopcititMn ...-........( i.tu) 190 

Bu<ir»iw ..... ..J t iiiel t.-« 




National Bee-Keepers' 
Association. 

Ohiecitf Qf fAe A0soeiaiitim* 

TO promote and protect the interests ol «* 
members^ 
To prevent the »du*tef»iion of honey. 

Annual Memherahip #f.oOt 

Send duel to Treasurer. 
Geo, E. Hilton. Fremont, Wich. 

President 
Gfo W. YopK. Chicago. IlL. 

VicfrPrraideiit. 
W 2. Hutch iNSQM, Flint, With. 

Secretary- 
N. E. FnAWCt Plalte¥ille* Wis* 
Gen. Mftnafler and TrettSiirer. 

Wm. WcEvOv, Wocdbuffi, Ont 
R. L, Tavloh. Lajieer, Mich. 

Udo ToEPPEFWEtw. Sao Anionio, T«*. 
R. C* AmtHf LoveSand, Colorado, 

E. W. At-EiAHDEd. Cakanion, N. T. 
EL WhiTCOMB, Frknd, Neb. 
J*s. A. Stone, Springfield. Ills. 

G. W, DOOLITTLE, Boicdlno. N Y* 

U. k. HOLEHAMP. St. LflUiS. Mo. _ 

W. H MENDELsaJH. Ventura, CaL 

C. A, Hatch, RichHind Cen, Wis, 
F. Wilcox P^aytion. V^is. 



Queens of 

Sfioore's 

Straw of Stalians 

ProduGe woTkers that All ihe supers, and 
are not ir^cJined to swarm. They have won 
a world-wide reputation for honey- Kather- 
init, hardiness. ^tntJeness, etc. 

Mr. W, 2. Hutchmson. editor ot the Bee- 
Keepers' Review, Flint. Mich-, says: "As 
workers \ nave never seen ihem equated 
Thej seem pcissessEd of a sttajoy, quiet de- 
termination that enables ihem lo lay up 
surplus ahead oF others. Easier bees to 
handle I have never seen '' 

My queens a--^ a J br^^^ from my t^st 
1 ng -tong u e d 1 h r^e- 1 an ded red -clover stock 
{i\Q other iftce br*icl m m^ apiaries . and iho 
celts are bunt In stkcnii coloniee well sup- 
plied with VQun£ bees. 

l*r/c**'j^- Lntested c;ueens, 51 00 fiadi; 
six, *5 00; doi. ?9.0O Se.ett umested, 
SI 35 each; sist. f€ 00: doz .^i 1 00. Se- 
lect lested^ $2.00* E)t4ia select, tested, 
$5 00. Breeders. f5 00 toil 00. 

DesG rlpti ve ci rcu lar t r ee , Add r^si® 
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Our 'Wants for 

Sconey 

Jtre ^Unlimited 



It will pay to mail us a sample, and cor- 
respond with us. We are always buying all 
grades of amber and fancy extracted honey 
as well as fancy comb honey in no-drip ship- 
ping cases. No matter how much you have to 
offer, we remit the day shipment arrives. 



^ 



&he Sred 70. Muth Co. 

Uhe Siusy SSee Sflen 

§1 Walnut St. Qineinnati, Ohio 
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MfttSHFIEItD GOODS 

are made right in the tim- 
ber country, and we have 
the best facilities for 
shipping; direct, quick 
and low rates. Sections 
are made of the best 
young baswood tim- 
ber, and perfect. 
Hives and Shipping 
Cases are dandies. 
Ask for our catal- 
ogue of supplies, 
free. J^ J^ J^ 



Mapshfield Mfg. Co. 

IHaPsfaHeld, Wis. 



DITTMER'S 

FOUNDATION 

Why do thousands of Bee- 
Keepers prefer it to other 
makes? Because the bees like 
it best and aceept it more 
readily. 

DITTMER'S PROCESS 
IS DITTIMER'S 

it stands on it's OWN NAME 
and it's OWN FOUNDA- 
TION, to which alone it owes 
it's reputation and merits. 

We are now ready to make 
prices for next season, for 
Working Wax for Cash and 
for full line of supplies. 
Wholesale and Retail, 
Free Catalogue and Sam- 
ples. 

Qus Dittmer Co., 
Aujfusta, Wisconsin. 



|4o Fish-Bone 

Is apparent in combhoney when 
the Van Densen, flat -bottom 
foundation is used. This st^le 
of foundation allows the making 
of a more uniform article, hav- 
ing a very thin base, with the 
sorplna wax in the side - walls, 
where it can be utilized by the 
bees. Then the bees, in chang- 
ing the base of the cells to the 
natl^td shape, work over the 
wax to a certain extent; and the 
result is a comb that can scarcely 
be distinguished from that built 
wholly by the bees. Being so 
thin, one pound will fill a large 
number of^sections. 

AU the Trouble of wiring 
brood frames can be avoided bv 
using the Van Deusen wired. 

Send for circular; price list, 
and samples of foundation, 
tf. VAIt DBUSBIt. 

Can^Joharie N. Y 



FALL SUPPLIES 

FOR 

BEE-KEEPERS 

Everything you want. All made by us 
in our own factories. 

AT LOWEST PRICES 

The AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER 
a monthly at 50 ct$. a year. Published 
1 7 years. 

Sample copy and Illustrated Catalog 
and Pricelist, FREE. 

Address, 

The W* T* Falconer Mfg. 

Company^ 

Jamkstown, N. Y. 

(Established 25 years.) 
Dept. W. 
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ADVANTAGES OF 

BEE ESCAPES. 

No sweat steals down the cheeks and aching 
k)ack of the tired t>ee-keeper. as the result of standing 
in the hot sun, puffing, blowing, smoking and 
brushing bees; no time is wasted in these disagree- 
able operations, and no stings received in resent- 
ment of such treatment; the honey is secured free 
from black or even the taint of smoke; the cappings 
are not injured by the gnawing of the bees; and rot>- 
bers stand no show whatever. If there are any 
burr-combs, they are cleaned up by the bees inside 
the hive, before the honey is removed. Leading 
bee-ketpers use the PORTER escape, and say that 
without a trial it is impossible to realize the amount 
of vexWious, annoying, disagreeable work that it 
saves. The cost is only 20 cts. each, or $9.25 per 
dozen. 

R. A E. C. PORTER. MFR8. 
Send Orders to Your Dealer. 



Sf 



you want strictly 
first class sections 
at $4.00 a 1,000, 
by return freight or 
express, send to 9. 
$. £engst Co., 127 
So. ISt/i St.,Sagin'' 
aw, Sflich., succes'' 
sor to JCengst & 
JCoenig. Ot/ier 

goods at equally low 
prices. Send for 

catalog. 



WHEN YOU NEED QUEENS 

And want vour order filled by return mail with the 

BEST QUEENS 

that money can buy, we can serve you. Three- 
t)anded Italians only. Imported and home-bred 
mothers. Tested queens, $1.00 each. Untested 
75c., $8.00 per doz. Send for price list. 

J. W. K. SHAW & Co. 
5-08-tf Loreauville, lt)eria Pa. La. 



A 



FIRELESS 
COOKER 



Free 



Cooks with out Hro or fuel, without watching or 
stirring, without odor, heat or steam. Cheaper, 
t>etter and healthier. Saves its cost in two months; 
lasts forever, clean and durable. 

A fflraieaa cooker free for selling five to friends, 
write for particulars. 

LENQST BEIERLE NECESSITY CO. 
5-08-tf 835 Genesee Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 

We are Headquarters for the 

Bees the t)est in the world. If you are looking for 
the bee that will gather the most honey, and is the 
gentlest of all bees in handling, buy the Albino. I 
also furnish the Italian, but orders stand fifty to one 
in favor of the Albino. 

Prices: Select tested Albino queens for breeding 
$5.00; tested Albino queens as they run, $2.50; 
untested, $1.00. Italians, tested $1.50; untested. 
$1.00. S. VALENTINE, 

5-08-2t Rocky Ridje, Frederick Co., Md. 



K the Review 

Is mentioned when answering an advertisement in 
its columns a favor is conferred upon tx>th the pub- 
lisher and the advertiser. It helps the former by 
raising his Journal in the estimation of the advertiser; 
and it enables the latter to decide as to which ad- 
vertising mediums are most profitable. If you would 
help the Review, be sure and say "1 saw your ad- 
vertisement in the Review," when writing to ad- 
vertisers. 



Moore's Strain 



And Golden Italiem. selected, untested queens, at 
$1.00 each: six for $5.00. twelve for $9.00. 

Camiolans. Caucasians, and Banats, select, un- 
tested, at $1.25; six for $6.00; twelve for $10.00. 
Tested queen of either race, $1.50; six for $8.00. 
Breeders. $3.00. One-frame nucleus, $1.50; two- 
frame, $2.50. Circular free. 4-08-tf 
W. H. RAILS, Orange. Calif. 



PoR Salr— It will pay to tret our special prapoHitioo 
A. O. WOODtZtN CO.. Jygp^^^ 
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This is Georg-e E. Hilton, 

Of Fremont. Midii^iLn, and he we^r^ thai complacent look because tit 
hA& Just received his frBsh slock oi n«w £oo<3s direct from the fadoTf 
or the A. 1. Root Co. His 1 908 catalog i% aU ready iq sand out free 
40 fmgei illustmUng and d^scribimfi Root's goo^ at R60C'« prlMa. 

Send himaljstoniifl (food?, ytiu want, and I tit him Eei( you how 
much thRy will cost. Beeswax wantud. 4^0B-lt 



t ^^^..fkAJ^MJtMJk * M^lM 



r 



lewis Bee-su pplies at Factory^ices 

Send for 1 908 catalog on new supplies and fire sale list 



1 



Pure Italian Beetf , in U|fto-date Hives, ter sale. 

ARND HONEY & BEE SUPPLY CO. h. m. arnd. Prop. 

Suoo — or» to York Honoy A Boo Supply Company. ^ 

5-08-tf 191-193 E. Superior St. Chicago. 111. 



WM, Jk M, rrdKJ^jttJR:^ M. JK'AJK,zm''.Ji.JRJbJEuAJS.MUK2& MJ^^ 



EMJijd 



w 



:V>ML<-)lki.i:Hk'. iiKi-.MC.- ««:. nic^i im^ mc: «i«-'. liic-. lucs Sic- v^-.-iutf --..ftic^ «irs aic^- imt v iy< :>'-.^iC:^.ifa-> ^rfviyf ,1^^ 



We have moved our business 



from Redford to 



£> 






ansing 



and are now equipped to supply you 
with '' Root Qiiality " goods to the 
very best advantage to you. We 
have a complete stock, and ours is the 
best shipping point in the State. 

Address your letters, and ship 
beeswax to us here. 
M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 



;?:^i^^55:23^£5l^^JTL•S31:S?^ii;^^ ^^;^x^?:5!Lv^.5^KS!K^^3R^ 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL 

Devoted to the Interests of Honey Producers. 
$L00 A YEAR. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Editor and Publisher. 
VOL. XXI. 
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How to Regain and Retain Robust 
Health by Right Living. 



W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 



'> — g'EARS ago, before I began to pub- 
^^J^ lish the Review, when I wrote 
^^ — ^ bee keeping articles for the Coun- 
try Gentleman. I was greatly taken up by 
the bright, vigorous, graphic writings of a 
new contributor to that journal, who had 
gone on to a run down farm in Ohio, and 
was making it pay by raising clover and 
potatoes. Later he made a great success 
of strawberries in a small way. Then he 
wrote a book on potato culture that, to 
me, had the fascination of novel. Later 
he began writing for the Practical Farm- 
er of Philadelphia, writing not only on 
farm topics, but also upon health, the 
home, etc. I have followed him along all 
these many years, and often thought that, 
of all men, he was the one whose home I 
should most care to visit. He is Mr. T. 
B. Terry, of Hudson, Ohio; and, last win- 



ter, I had the pleasure of passing one day 
in his company and that of his estimable 
wife, at their hospitable, heathful and 
comfortable country home, near Hudson, 
Ohio. 

HOW JUDICIOUS SPECIALTY MADE A GARDEN 
OF A RUN DOWN FARM. 

It is true that he took a run down, worn 
out farm, and by the application of scien- 
tific, sensible, common sense methods, 
hard work and "gumption," made it the 
garden spot of Ohio. Very sensibly, Mr. 
Terry took advantage of specialty— he 
raised potatoes. No other crops were 
raised except those necessary, like clover, 
to put the soil in the best condition for 
potatoes. No stock was kept except the 
horses necessary to do the work on the 
farm. There wasn't even a hen, nor a 
bee hive, nor a pig on the farm; even the 
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butter and eggs were bou^rht His whole 
brain power was turned into the raising^ 
and marketinfir of potatoes. Every possi- 
ble advantage was taken. It may seem 
like a small thing, but the fields were 
made very long, the whole length of the 
farm for all that I know, simply to save 
time in turning around in plowing, har- 
rowing, and cultivating. This may seem 
like a small point, yet these things all 
count in the end. I have often thought 
what a bee-keeper Mr. Terry would have 
made. 

HIGH FARMIMQ BUT LOW LIVING. 

But. while our friend was working, 
planning, and scheming, to bring his farm 
up to a high state of fertility, he neglected 
something of much greater importance, 
the care of his own body. I suspect that 
he over worked and over ate, and passed 
too much time in poorly ventilated rooms. 
At any rate. 60 years of age found him 
in much the same condition as the farm 
when it first passed into his hands. He 
was broken down, or run down, or worn 
out In fact, the doctor told him that his 
kidneys and liver were practically worn 
out. He could give him something to 
patch him up for awhile, but he frankly 
told him that his proper course was to get 
his business in order for the last, long 
farewell. 

This aroused his grit, or dander, or 
spunk, and he went at the health problem 
just as he went at the restoration of fer- 
tility to the worn out acres of his run 
down farm. All medicines were cast 
aside, and he studied and practiced right 
methods of living. Eating, drinking, sleep - 
ing, bathing, ventilation, etc.. in all of 
their various phases, were thoroughly 
studied, and the best plans followed. 
How to make a model home, so far as 
health and comfort were concerned, be- 
came a hobby with Mr. Terry. It took 
years to study out some of the problems 
and take advantage of the solutions 

IDEAL HEATING AND VENTILATING OF A HOME 

During one-half of the year, many of 
us, particularly the women and children, 
ar© shut indoors nearly all of the time, 



At such times the heating and the venti- 
lating of the house ha^ a most important 
bearing upon the health of the inmates; 
and there is no system of heating or 
ventilating that can equal that brought 
about by the use of a fireplace, or a grate, 
as it is now called, and a hot air furnace. 
Mr. Terry has a grate in which the fire is 
surrounded on the sides and back by a 
hollow space in which fresh air is drawn 
in from out of doors, warmed, and thrown 
out into the room. Upstairs there is a 
radiator through which must pass the 
heat and draft from the grate, and a large 
amount of heat is thrown out into the 
room from the radiator. Either wood or 
coal can be burned in this grate, but it is 
particularly adapted to the bumingr of 
hard coal, which is the fuel used by Mr. 
Terry. A fire in this grate not only 
warms and ventilates the room, but it is a 
cheerful fire to sit in front of—** bottled 
sunshine," I believe is what Mr. Terry 
calls it. .f one is cold, a seat may be 
taken near the fire until warmed, when it 
is easy to move back farther from the fire. 
There is a hot air furnace in the cellar. 
When there is a cold or damp day, a little 
fire of hard, seasoned wood answers every 
purpose. Later in the fall, when a steady 
heat is needed, a fire is built in the grate: 
and when this is not sufficient to warm 
the house, then a steady fire of hard coal 
is built in the furnace. The air for the 
furnace can be drawn from the rooms 
above, from out of doors, or from both 
sources, just as the occasion may demand. 
There is also a radiator in the cellar 
through which passes the draft from the 
furnace. This radiator robs the draft of 
much of its heat and turns it into a small 
flue opaning into a room above. You see, 
Mr. Terry has studied this problem until 
he has succeeded in robbing the fuel of 
almost its last atom of heat, in fact, as he 
facetiously remarked " a man might sit 
on the top of the chimney until he froze to 
death." But this is not all. Over each 
entrance of a hot air flue into the room 
above is what Mr. Terry calls a humidi- 
fier, a series of shallow pans filled with 
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water over which the heated air must 
pass in its entrance into the room. The 
air thus comes into the rooms not only 
warm, but saturated with ths proper de- 
grree of moisture. Mr. Terry called my 
attention to conditions a day or two after 
a rain in June. We drive through the 
country, the air is soft and balmy, there 
is no dust nor heat, the sun shines bright 
and warm, and we say it is a " perfect 
day." Said Mr. Terry, '* We have those 
conditions in this house every day." And 
he was correct, as the fresh, green, 
healthy house plants abundantly testified. 
While in his home 1 neither felt hot nor 
cold, just didn't think anything about it, 
except that I had that fresh, bright, wide 
awake feeling that one has while in the 
open air. 

But the air in a house may be too warm 
for comfort, especially in the chamber at 
the end of a hot summer's day, and to al- 
low this heated air to escape from the 
chambers, Mr. Terry has open windows 
in the attic, up in the ** peak," just under 
the roof, and then there is a large hatch- 
way that can be opened in the ceiling 
over the hall, when up and out goes the 
hot air, and an hour after sundown the 
chambers are as cool as the rooms down 
stairs. 

HOW TO SECURE PURE DRINKING WATER. 

Mr. Terry's home has a roof covered 
with slate, and towards the close of a 
rain, after the roof has been washed en- 
tirely clean, a valve is turned in the spout 
so that water can be caught in a pail and 
emptied into glazed crocks, each holding 
20 gallons. This water is then filtered, 
thus becoming almost absolutely pure 
water, which is used for drinking and for 
cooking fruit, etc. In making coffee, a 
percolator is used, thus it is not boiled, 
and there is not extracted the injurious 
poisons. 

THE RESULTS OF RIGHT LIVING. 

How right ways of living brought back 
health and strength to our friend may be 
shov/n by relating one little circumstance. 



Some three or four years after mending 
his ways of living, he met the physician 
who had had the frankness and courage 
to tell him that his days were nearly num- 
bered, and tha doctor said to him: "Terry, 
I don't see how 1 could have been so mis- 
taken as I was. I felt sure at the time 
that you were not long for this world, and 
here you are hale and hearty and looking 
ten years younger than you did then. I 
don't understand it." Mr. Terry replied: 
*' You were not mistaken. You can keep 
right on advising folks just as you did me, 
and you won't miss it 99 times in 100. 
I simply changed my ways of living, and 
that's something you won't get many 
folks to do." 

HOW TO SECURE RELIABLE INFORMATION RE- 
GARDING THS RfGHT WAYS OF LIVING. 

Mr. Terry and I talked of many things; 
and ha gave me enough valuable pointers 
to fill a whole issue of the Review, and I 
may give more of them at some future 
time, but those who are interested in these 
health and home making hints ought to 
subscribe for the Practical Farmer and 
get the book of 320 pages called "Terry 
Talks and Health Hints." In the book 
Mr. Terry goes into the thousand and one 
details of building and making an ideal 
home from a health standpoint, and of so 
living as regards diet, bathing, clothing, 
etc., as to regain and retain the most 
robust health. Send $1.00 to the Prac- 
tical Farmer, Philadelphia. Penn., and you 
can get this most excellent agricultural 
weekly for a year and the book just men- 
tioned. Mr. Terry has a health article in 
each issue of the Farmer. 

I may say that I get no pay whatever 
for this mention of the Farmer and the 
book; in fact, neither Mr. Terry nor the 
publishers know anything about what 1 
am doing; and the reason that 1 am giv- 
ing space to this matter is that health is 
the foundation of all success, and I wish 
to use all reasonable means to help and 
encourage my subscribers in taking this 
first great step. 

Flint, MigJtefdItinw6)®gBC 
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Preparing and Hauling Bees Under 
Difficult Conditions. 



W. 0. VICTOR. 




TN your last 
* October is- 
sue, Mr. Editor, 
you mention a 
fracas that you 
had in tryingf to 
hitch a horse to 
waggon load of 
honey that the 
bees were try- 
ing to rob, and 
say that your 
mistake was in not noticin^r the cracks in 
the bottom of the wagon box. Yes, that 
was a mistake, but the real mistake was 
in stoppings to eat a lunch before you 
hitched the horse to the wagon and 
drove to a safe distance— really, the saf- 
est plan would have been to have kept on 
the move while eating the lunch. The 
reading of this item reminds me to tell 
you of some of my experiences in moving 
bees and honey under dif¥icult conditions. 
When I say I have kept bees continu- 
ously since 1 883, most of the time keep- 
ing from 500 to nearly 2,000 colonies, 
many of which were in small apiaries, 
where I did not feel I could afford to have 
honey houses, hauling the honey to a cen- 
tral honey house to extract it. and numer- 
ous changes of locations, on account of 
encroachment of the plow on my bee 
range, being compelled to practice migra- 
tory bee keeping to a considerable extent, 
on account of poor seasons and none too 
good territory at best, hauling to the 
track and shipping of four solid car loads 
of bees to Colorado, and finally by mov- 
ing 900 colonies from Wharton, Texas, to 
Hondo, Texas, a distance of over 200 
miles, having in some instances a haul by 
wagon of 15 miles at each end of the 
route, I think I have had experience 



enough to justify me in saying that it is 
easy enough to make mistakes in hauling 
bees and honey. While I have never had 
a serious accident, I have come so near to 
it, and have been so badly frightened, that 
I am surprised that I ever *' looked like 
anything " afterwards. 

NEVER MOVE BEES WITH THE ENTRANCES 
OPEN EXCEPT AT NIGHT. 

I have almost shuddered when I have 
read, at different times, directions in re- 
gard to hauling bees, from people who 
had made a success of hauling one load 
of bees, or perhaps a good sized apiary, 
without an accident Especially when 
some good meaning man (I forget who it 
was) advised loading bees right on with- 
out closing them up; saying if the wagon 
was kept in motion all would be well. etc. 
Now let me say, while that might be safe 
under some circumstances, it will not do 
to advise the practice; while a veteran 
might succeed, a beginner would almost 
surely have trouble. 

Bees can be hauled safely at night 
without closing the hive, but that is the 
only time I would risk it If I have bees 
to haul during warm weather I always do 
it at night It is better for the bees on 
account of being cooler, and much safer 
for the team. The colonies are usually 
heavy in bees, brood and honey in warm 
weather, and if they are hauled at night 
and left open, if they get too warm they 
can crawl out on the ends of the hives. 
which often saves them from suffocation. 

1 once had 450 to 500 colonies in a 
section where there was little or nothing 
for bees to work on in the fall, owing to 
the nature of the country, and a severe 
drouth that prevailed; while in a section 
twelve to fifteen miles away it had been 
more seasonable and therej was fairly 
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good broom weed, and much better pros- 
pect for bees to get winter stores as well 
as to rear a good batch of late brood. So 
I decided to move the entire lot to the 
better location. The hives averaged 
about two and a half stories high, and to 
make the m.ove with these large hives 
was almost impossible; so 1 went to work 
to take them down to single stories, ex- 
cept in cases of very strong colonies 
where 1 left them two stories high. To 
do this with no honey coming in. was a 
question that "puzzled the natives." The 
only plan that I could think of was the 
one 1 mentioned in your columns years 
ago. "stimulative feeding," not for the 
purpose of brood rearing, but to interest 
the bees while I was taking off the supers. 

HOW TO HANDLE BEES WHEN ROBBERS GIVE 
TROUBLE. 

To accomplish this I slipped off a few 
supers, took them to the honey house, 
where 1 sorted out all the combs that had 
honey enough to pay to extract. The 
combs light in honey were placed in sup- 
ers and taken out some 75 yards from 
the apiary, care being taken not to let the 
combs touch else the bees would cut holes 
in them to get the honey. I next took 
bees from several hives and carried them 
out and shook them on these light combs 
of honey to get them started to taking it 
back to the hives. I then returned to the 
honey house and extracted the heavier 
combs, and took these extracted combs 
out to the stack of supers for the bees to 
clean up. It was not long until the air 
was full of bees, and they soon got the 
honey well located, and got busy taking it 
back to the hives. Now don't think for an 
instant that things were quiet around 
there until they had the honey well locat- 
ed, or that it would have been safe for a 
taam less than 200 yards from the apiary 
for several hours after I put out the first 
honey; but time and honey were all that 
were necessary to get things to going all 
right- I was soon able to begin taking off 
the supers, and by keeping up the supply, 
and keeping the bees busy cleaning up the 



light and extracted combs, I was able to 
work right along, getting the bees ready 
to move. In some cases it was necessary 
to shift brood to the lower story, but at 
no time was I bothered by robbers. Of 
course, I was very careful to keep all 
honey washed off my hands, tools, wheel- 
barrow and hives. 

MOVING BEES AT NIGHT WITH ENTRANCES 
OPEN. 

By night I had three wagon loads ready 
to move. Everything was gotten in read- 
iness; harness on the teams; supper eat- 
en, etc., by sundown; at which time the 
wagons were pulled right up to the 
apiary, and by night we had them all 
loaded. Reducing the size of the hive and 
fastening the bottoms and tops on was 
the only preparation made for moving 
them. When the wagons were loaded a 
wagon sheet was spread over the front 
end to keep the crawling bees from get- 
ting on the driver. The teams were 
hooked up, and the drive made to the 
new location without trouble. On arrival 
tha teams were unhitched and fed; the 
wagon sheets taken off to let in the fresh 
night air to cool the bees off and cause 
them to go back in their hives. Some of 
tha hives would be almost covered with 
bees on arriving, but by morning they 
would usually be back in the hives. We 
carried a camp outfit right along with us, 
and would go to sleep as soon as we 
could after arriving at the apiary. At 
day light we would get up, unload the 
bees and take the wagons a good distance 
away by hand, have breakfast, and go 
for another load. 

A part of the crew stayed at the apiary 
and got bees ready for the next load; and 
at sundown the wagons were loaded 
again. We began work at day light and 
worked until late at night. It was rather 
a hard life to lead while hauling lasted, 
but it did not last long, and the moving 
was done without the loss of a single col- 
ony, and but few frames, and proved to 
be of considerable benefit to the bees. 

Hondo, Teffij^te^.M'S^I^ 
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Improving the Honey Producing 
Capacity of a Locality. 



CLYDE CADY. 



XS it possible for some bee-keepers 
to profitably improve the honey 
producing capacity of their lo- 
cality ? 

It is an easy matter to materially change 
the honey producing flora of a locality if 
one has a farm upon which to plant trees, 
sow clover, buckwheat, etc., but one can 
improve a locality whether a land owner 
or not. 

HOW TO GET EARLY POLLEN. 

About the first pollen yielder in the 
spring is the willow, and a few trees 
planted in a low, or out-of-the-way place, 
are a great help to stimulate brood rear- 
ing. There are few bees early in the 
spring, and perhaps twenty-five trees, 
after they are well grown, would make a 
great improvement 

Then there is the maple; and nothing is 
nicer than a row of them along the high- 
way; they will add five dollars per acre 
to the value of a farm. 

Undoubtedly, there are localities where 
it would be advisable to plant more fruit, 
particularly the apple, for instance, in the 
northern part of the State (Michigan) 
where they grow such fine ones, and, as 
yet, there are none too many. The apples 
are a paying crop of themselves where 
they grow well and the orchardists do not 
have to spray too much. 

FILLING THE GAP BETWEEN FRUIT BLOOM 
AND WHITE GLOVER. 

In some places there is a gap in the 
flow of nectar between fruit bloom and 
white clover, but there is a clover that 
comes earlier than the white clover, and 
that is the crimson clover. I think it is 
one of the greatest honey secreting plants 
there are in this country. Well do I 
remember, a number of years ago, when 



my bees were coming from a certain di- 
rection almost as though they were 
swarming; it was before white clover was 
in bloom, and I was completely puzzled 
until I learned later that they were work- 
ing on crimson clover. 

INCREASING THE AMOUNT OF WHITE CLOVER. 

This takes us up to the white clover 
crop; there is generally quite an abun- 
dance of this, but by purchasing a little 
seed and distributing it among adjoining 
farmers and getting them to mix it with 
their other clovers, it will sometimes 
grow when other clovers fail, and greatly 
improves the pasture. It can also be 
scattered . by the roadside, and on newly 
made roads. It may take some talking, 
and perhaps some honey, to convince the 
farmer that it is the thing to do, but well- 
informed men would be glad to have the 
seed given them. 

Following on the heels of the white 
clover is the alsike, one of the best honey 
plants. It thrives particularly well on 
clay soil, and could be mixed with the 
common or June clover, the same as I 
spoke of mixing the white. " By mixing 
these clovers the farmers would get a 
finer quality of hay, and more of it Then, 
if you are not fortunate enough to have 
the bee with the long tongue, and I doubt 
if many of you have, except in certain 
seasons, you may still secure a crop. 

Scatter in plenty of the mammoth 
clover, it comes later, thus extending the 
flow a fortnight. The bees work on the 
mammoth clover much more than on the 
June clover, and it is especially adapted 
for late pasture, makes good hay when 
cut at the proper time, and beats them 
all for building up poor land. 

After the clover is where we have the 
wprst break in the honey flow, in my lo- 
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cality, but this could be turned to profit 
by the generous distribution of sweet 
clover seed. And right here I must say 
that this plant should be stricken from 
the list of noxious weeds of the State of 
Michigan; and I would offer this as one 
of the best lines of work for the State 
Association; and ask the help of the Na- 
tional with its influence and money if 
needed. 

It is a good plan to furnish the buck- 
wheat seed, the farmers to return it at 
harvest time. This could be kept until 
the next season, and again used in the 
same way; thus one would have to buy 
seed only once perhaps for an indefinite 
period. 

I would encourage the distribution of 
the wild cucumber. It thrives well around 
wood piles and log fences where there is 
plenty of rotten wood in the soil, or around 
pond holes where there are bushes for it 
to climb upon, in fact, it will grow almost 
anywhere. Plant the s^ds in the fall. 
Carry a few in your pocket, and when 
you see a favorable place for them, press 
them an inch or so into the ground. I 
know a place where a seed was left with 
some rubbish, and now they are scattered 



in either direction and still spreading. It 
is a good yielder of honey and flowers in 
late summer. 

For a few more trees to plant for shade 
or ornamental trees, the basswood, tulip 
and wild cherry or choke cherry are all 
good. The cherry is a quick grower, and, 
for a number of years, I think, a better 
yielder. The honey is as nice as any I 
ever saw, and has a flavor peculiar to it- 
self; perhaps some would call it a spice 
flavor. 

STUDY YOUR NEIGHBORS. 

Before trying to induce your neighbor 
to sow these seeds, study your man, his 
different crops, mode of farming, etc. 
Study him as a traveling man studies his 
customers; show him where he is going 
to be benefited. Where one can be in- 
duced to sow a little alsike, another will 
try a small piece of buckwheat, then try 
and show another where ^me ornamental 
trees would be a nice thing, and furnish 
him with the trees. When they get to 
using and liking these different clovers 
then there will be no trouble about the 
honey crop. 

Grass Lake, Mich.. Feb 10, 1908. 
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Some Reasons Why Queens Seldona 
Reproduce Thenaselves. 



C. D. BENTON. 



Vw^HAT think you of a queen? This 
t^ I ^ may seem an absurd question to 
^^^ the mind of an experienced apia- 
rist but as an amateur bee-keeper, I have 
not yet come to a positive conclusion as 
to what constitutes a perfect queen; and, 
if any mistakes are found in this article, 
you can at once see that lack of experi- 



ence proves the cause. Nevertheless, 
everyone has their own ideas. 

In all reading matter that has come to 
my notice, the queen is called a female 
bee. That may be a proper conclusion, 
as all the bees are produced from eggs of 
the queen; she is the mother of all; but^ 
when you speak of sW^W^ ^VaWi^rigAK 
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breedingr, I think the word female is not 
in its proper placa. Now 1 will call her a 
hermaphrodite; not to say that others are 
wrong in callingf her a perfect female, but 
to endeavor to emphasize more truly the 
office of her life. 

A queen of excellent traits is a very 
desirable acquisition to the apiary, but 
who among the giants in beeology has 
been able to reproduce such queens in 
breeding? Those that rear them by the 
thousands, only get one now and then, so 
they increase the price of them accord- 
ingly; and. for the same raason, when 
ordering an untested queen, we seldom 
get one any better than common stock. 
We may have ordered one from a pure 
bred bee yard, but almost always there is 
some disappointment in that we expected 
something a little better to build up our 
apiary. Now, we blame the breeder as 
not being up to his representation. Halt 
a moment and think. Not the breeder 
but the conditions and make-up of the 
queen foils our ideal. Tha best mare, 
cow, hen, etc., will not build up a h3rd or 
flock alone. So the considerate breeder 
obtains a trio of chickens, a pair of pigs, 
a stud of horses, etc., to breed from. How 
many men have said: 'if 1 could get 
another queen like the one 1 had, 1 would 
give a hundred dollars, or more, quickly 
for it." Now the cattle fancier does not 
say that, because he knows that if he 
follows careful breeding he does not stop 
there, but goes on still higher in value. 

STRICTLY SPEAKING, A QUEEN BEE IS 
HERMAPHRODITIC. 

I now come to the point that strikes 
hard at the apiarist who is breeding for 
pure and better bees. The hermaphro- 
ditic principle in the queen cuts off rapid 
improvement in bees, and also places the 
ideal of pure breeding almost out of ob- 
scurity. The strawberry and potato illus- 
trate the hermaphroditic principle of the 
queen bee. Take the strawberry first: To 
propogate plants from sex requires the 
pollen from the stamen to be applied to 
the pistil. It may be in one flower only. 



or may require the union of two different 
flowers, as you have the true female and 
also the perfect flowering (or otherwise 
the hermaphrodite flower). Now the seed 
is the cross, and the same is the eggs of 
the queen in the worker larva. Each 
seed from the strawberry is of itself a 
different variety, or cross, as may be 
proved by testing each individual seed. 

Now you test each queen as progeny 
from a certain queen and you find that as 
long as that individual queen lives she 
continues to produce the same, but each 
individual queen, taken as a collection, 
produces a different result. The same in 
trying to produce a ne v variety of potato. 
You have got to come to the tuber for the 
purity of that cross. Now you cannot 
come back to the same drone and queen 
to improve or grade up. as their life work 
is done. 

Let*s go back to the queen and study 
her a moment. I say that she and the 
perfect flower in the strawberry family 
are parallel or alike. You find the pollen 
and the perfect pistil, so that copulation 
takes place and seed are produced. The 
queen also produces the drone organ 
(stamen in flower) of the bee family that 
produces the spermatozoa which is only 
pollen in plant life. Now. bring these 
organs together, either in the bee or plant, 
and you are on parallel lines of breeding 
in both instances, and so the result must 
be on a parallel basis also. So, all seeds, 
as well as all bees, produced on this basis 
are each of a distinct and separate cross. 
Is It any wonder that so few queens are 
precious or priceless? We have not space 
in an article of this kind to trace lines of 
breeding. 

Now I would add one more thought: 
Do not chase after the bee as one would 
chase a cow out of the corn, but let the 
bee follow you as the pretty milkmaid 
steps up to the rescue and calls the cow, 
and she immediately comes gladly run- 
nidg. So we must know our situation 
and do likewise that we miy be masters 
of our apiaries. 

AD(si^?^i^yiQ(a9giQ 908, 
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How Methods of Marketing Might be 
Profitably Changed- 



0. L. HERSHISER. 




mHE average 
^ bee-keeper 
is realizing from 
his apiary too 
small a fraction 
of the profit that 
is his legitimate 
heritage; the bal- 
ance he annually 
" sells for a mess 
of pottage." He 
has spent years in mastering the technic 
of his craft, and has become familiar 
with each successive step to be taken in 
producing a crop of fine honey, from the 
time the bees are prepared and placed in 
winter quarters until the following fall, 
when the last of the surplus is removed 
from the hives. After his crop is safely 
stored in cases, cans or barrels, ai a cost 
of production of from three to five cents 
per pound, counting nothing for the value 
of his expert knowledge, he looks about 
for a customer. His quest is not a long 
one and the "job lot" promptly passes into 
the hands of the middleman, and usually 
it is a case of "quick sales and small pro- 
fits." The packer, at a nominal price, 
acquires the honey, to produce which so 
much of special knowledge, skill and pains 
/ have been expended by the bee-keeper, 
and without adding anything of value 
thereto, except a small amount of com- 
mon labor and the trifling sum of interest 
on a little invested capital, transfers to 
his pocket the handsome profits the apia- 
rist might have if he would. To say that 
the middlemen are the chief beneficiaries 
of a majority of the apiarian craft, is no 
adverse reflection upon them, as long as 
they purchase and sell honey without in- 
juring the quality or the market, without 
any special knowledge of the apiarian ar t. 



even though they transfer to themselves 
a goodly portion of the profits with which 
the bee-keeper parts with so much alac- 
rity. It is rather a reflection on the busi- 
ness methods of the bee-keeper. 

THE MIDDLEMEN GET TOO LARGE A SHARE OP 
THE PROFITS. 

The prices of the best extracted honeys 
are better and more stable now than a 
few years ago, but even at the price at 
which fine honey has been obtainable, 
during the past year, the bee-keeper can- 
not be realizing more than from two to 
four cents per pound profits. But the 
consumer pays for the best grade, before 
it reaches his table, at the rate of from 
twenty to thirty cents per pound, when 
purchased from the retailer s store. Thus 
the value of the honey to the consumer is 
at least twice the best prices the bee- 
keeper gets for it, and undoubtedly as 
much as three-quarters of the difference 
between what the producer got and what 
the consumer is paying or it, is net profits. 
It is not that the consumer is paying too 
much for honey, the most wholesome and 
delicious of sweets, for he does not; but 
that the producer is not getting just and 
merited compensation for his skill apd 
labor in producing it. The dairyman is 
able to command from 20 to 30 cents per 
pound for butter for which the consumer 
pays from 30 to 35 cents per pound. On 
the other hand the bee-keeper, as a rule, 
has been able to command only from six 
to eight cents per pound for his honey, 
and usually with commission out, for 
which the consumer pays from 20 to 30 
cents per pound. 1 think all bee-keepers 
will agree that the disparagement against 

honey is far too great It is, not possible 

Digitized by ^, 
nor practicable for the bee-keeper to ob- 
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tain all the difference between the cost of 
production and the price to the consumer 
as net profits. The retail distributer of 
products has come to be almost as neces- 
sary a factor in the successful produc- 
tion of commodities for other peoples' con- 
sumption, as is the producer, and he cer- 
tainly is entitled to a liberal profit but for 
a commodity that comes direct from the 
hand of God, a complete and perfect food, 
as is true of honey, there is no necessity 
for the producer sustaining the burden of 
expenses and profits to the wholesale 
packer, his sales agents, his jobbers and 
his jobbers' salesmen before the retailer 
gets the goods. 

The present conditions ought not to 
exist, and they need not. There is noth- 
ing to prevent the bee-keeper from reap- 
ing the full reward for his skill and labor 
that amounts to an irremovable obstacle, 
and if each individual bee-keeper would 
make a present resolve, and not deviate 
from it to be his own middleman, packer, 
sales agent jobber, and salesman, pre- 
paring and selling his own honey to the 
retail distributer, the problem would be a 
long way towards solution. 

WHAT MIGHT BE ACCOMPLISHED BY 
ASSOCIATION. 

A better way would ba for the bee- 
keepers of certain sections to associate 
themselves together for the purpose of 
preparing and marketing their whole crop 
of table honey, as has already been done 
in a few localities, doing the bottling and 
packing at some central point whither the 
individual bee-keepers could send their 
honey. There is by no means a dearth of 
good honey talkers within the bee-keepers 
ranks, and from these could be drawn 
good salesmen to sell the season's pack to 
the retail distributers in the nearby cities, 
and to markets more remote, if necessary. 
Such a scheme, with details properly 
worked out would immediately render it 
unnecessary for any bee-keeper, within 
reasonable reach of such an association's 
plant to again unload his crop of fine 
honey, at ruinously low prices, which are 



certainly unattractive to him and which 
work a grevious and burdensome injury 
to the whole craft 

Such a scheme would also result in 
placing the honey on the market in the 
neatest and most attractive shape. The 
best containers and those meeting the re- 
quirements of different markets would be 
selected. The bee-keeper, being the 
packer, would give the highest standard 
of character to the goods. All this would 
stimulate the demand and tend towards 
higher prices. It would increase the pro- 
fits of the apiarist not only from the 
standpoint of better prices for his honey, 
but also because the containers and ship- 
ping cases would be purchased at jobbers* 
prices; the packing could be done neater 
and cheaper because done by experts; 
one good plant of large capacity would 
be better for all the bee-keepers than 
many small ones for individual use: and 
there would be an incentive for tha bee- 
keeper salesmen to study markets, the art 
of selling to best advantage, and advan- 
tageous distribution. 

Just think of what a wholesome effect 
upon the market would be worked by the 
advent of brands of honey bearing upon 
the label, for instance, the legend, "Pro^ 
duced and Packed by the Members of 
the Michigan Bee-Keepers' Association." 
With such brands of honey to offer, the 
salesmen would not be put to the neces- 
sity of discussing the question of purity, 
in reference to goods, with every ret&tler 
to whom they were offered. 

There are a few bee-keepers who pre- 
fer to pack and market their own table 
honey, under their own name, and the 
more we have of such bee-keepers in the 
ranks the better will be the prices. Sell- 
ing their goods, under their own label, 
they reach a class of customers not 
reached by the wholesale packer, and 
hence are never a menace to the market, 
but on the contrary, are the most active 
factors in sustaining prices by reason of 
offering goods of superior quality, that 
they are willing and glad to stand behind^ 
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with any kind of an iron clad fi^uarantee 
as to purity. 

REACHING DISTANT MARKETS WITH LARGE 
SHIPMENTS. 

There are some bee-keepers remotely 
located as to markets who produce table 
honey of the finest quality by the car 
load, and can obviously dispose of only a 
snnall proportion of it locally. Such 
bee-keepers have a veritable gold mine if 
they would only work it. They have the 
goods, both as to quantity and quality, 
worth while for them with which to go a 
long way to market Car loads of such 
honey as some of the Western brethren 
produce could be put up in retail packages 
and sold by the producers direct to the 
tetailerata largely increased profit. It 
would not be impracticable for several 
car load producers to join in such an en- 
terprise, so it seems, to reduce expenses 
in selling the goods. This class of bee- 
keepers have it within their power to 
greatly improve market conditions by hav- 
ing their honey exposed for sale in the 
most attractive and salable forms in 
every store within easy reach, thus abun- 
dantly supplying the home market; and 
the balance, that cannot thus be con- 
sumed, to divert to the retailers in the 
larger centers. The result would be that 
these fine table goods in bulk, woafd not 
find their way into the wholesale packers 
and jobbers' hands to the extent that at 
present obtains; there would be less of the 
table grades of honey offered to the man- 
ufacturing trade at the pries of the lower 
grades, and this withdrawal of a large 
quantity of stock from the manufacturing 
trade would necessarily stiifen the de- 
mand for the lower grades and would un- 
doubtedly result in an increased price 
therefor. This would benefit all bee- 
keepers. 

HOW INFERIOR HONEY INJURES THE MARKET. 

Much of the honey that comes upon the 
market through the wholesale packer and 
jobbing trade is a positive injury to bee- 
keepers, aside from the low price at which 
*t sells. The general packer, who sup- 



plies the jobbers or wholesale houses, goes 
into the market to purchase honey where 
he can obtain it the cheapest If he finds 
it impossible to supply his needs with the 
better grades at low prices, as may often 
happen, he can readily make up the de- 
ficiency by purchasing the lower grades, 
the production of which some bee-keepers 
have heretofore seemed to make a spec- 
ialty, and hence not only large quantities 
of the finest table honey, but much that is 
inferior, undoubtedly goes into the whole- 
sale packer's mixing tank. This seems to 
be a condition beyond the reach of con- 
trol by the pure food laws, but which 
would be within the absolute control of 
packers comprising the members of bee- 
keepers' associations. The injury to the 
bee-keeping craft, by the placing of in- 
ferior ^grades of honey for table use on 
the markets, is more far reaching than is 
conceivable by most bee-keepers; but if 
you reflect that every customer who pur- 
chases inferior honey, upon the supposi- 
tion that it is a delicacy, and finds out 
that he has been deceived, is a honey 
customer no more, a faint idea of the far 
reaching effects of such goods may be 
obtained. A retailer's customer may cas- 
ually step into his store, and seeing a 
package labeled "honey" may recollect 
tmas long past when, on the paternal 
farm, which he has forsaken for city life, 
he robbed "bumble-bees' nests" from 
which he obtained a taste of honey that 
was truly delicious; or had been presented 
with a ** comb of honey " from his neigh- 
bors' apiary that, if it were not already a 
liquid, would melt in the mouth; or had 
been present when a bee-tree was felled, 
and partook of the fruits of the honey- 
bee's toil, out of hand while the " liquid 
gold" dripped from his fingers; or had 
acquired the taste of the "real thing" in 
some other way, so that the word " honey " 
had come to him to be a synonym for de- 
liciousness of the most exquisite kind. He 
purchases a glass of the packer's output, 
and if the goods ar^e such as have been 
produced by the exercise of the highest 
art of the bee-keepei^^'^fii^^sSf^Sl^t^ 
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pointed, but if it should be some of the 
goods produced by the ** extracted- before- 
capped" method which lacks the flavor 
of the honey of " blessed memory " there 
will be lost, to the honey producers' trade, 
a customer. 

THE QUESTION OF CANDYING. 

On the other hand, large quantities of 
honey go into the retail distributers' stores 
that candies before it can be disposed of. 
It thus becomes unsalable, shelf- worn and 
unattractive, a drug upon the retailer's 
hands, and presents a serious obstacle to 
his taking on more of this class of goods. 
In order to make honey a fast selling 
commodity, all such obstacles should be 
removed by putting the honey up fo it 
will remain liquid for such reasonable 
time as will suffice for its sale to the con- 
sumer. The salesman should always be 
ready to guarantee the goods against can- 
dying and to replace them with satisfac- 
tory honey that is liquid and fresh if any 
of his goods do candy. It is all very 
well to try to educate the trade to use 
candied honey and to teach it that candy- 
ing is no evidence of impurity but rather 
an evidence of purity, etc , but the only 



proper way to effectually educate the 
trade in this line is to sell it candied 
honey in the first instance, and not to 
pursuade it that what it supposed was a 
good brand of liquid honey, was "just as 
good " if it does candy, even though such 
is in truth the fact 

Apicultural science has gone forward 
towards perfection with rapid and giant 
strides during the past five or six decades, 
dating from the appearance of Langstroth 
as the star of first magnitude in the api- 
cultural firmament During all this time 
the bee-keeper's attention has been chief- 
ly been taken up in learning how to pro- 
duce the greatest possible amount of 
honey at the expense of the least possible 
amount of labor, and the question as to 
how to sell his honey for what it is worth 
has been almost wholly lost sight of. 
There is, therefore, still before us the fer- 
tile but fallow and uncultivated field of 
"How to Market Our Honey With Rea- 
sonable and Merited Profit" which will 
surely return handsome profit to the bee- 
keeper if he will but give it thorough and 
conscientious cultivation. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Mar. 4, 1908. • 
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We make careful thought for the stranger. 
And have smiles for the sometime guest. 

But oft for our own 

We've careless grown, 
Though we love our own the best 

Gleanings for May 1 5th came out with 
a new dress of beautiful, light-faced type. 

J. W. K. 5haw, of Loreauville, La., is 
suddenly called away from home, to be 
gone a month or two, and can't fill any 
more orders for queens until his return. 

D. L. Merrill, the founder, and for sev- 
eral years the editor, of the American 
Bee Keeper, and the junior partner of the 



W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co.. died May 1 5th 
from a paralytic stroke. Mr. Merrill was 
only 49 years of age. but had been a very 
persistent and energetic worker. 



Raspberry Honey was awarded the 
gold medal at the Jamestown Exposition, 
and the fortunte exhibitor, the Hon. Geo. 
E. Hilton, of Fremont Michigan, has just 
received the prize. It is solid gold and 
its intrinsic value is $175. The award 
was made on the best quality of honey, 
and Mr. Hilton had to compete with the 
honey exhibitori^^i^^ ^thVUh^^ States. 
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Congratulations to Bro. Hilton and the 
producers of raspberry honey. 



*0*p^^^f/^^n. 



Rocks, or large, flat stones, nnake excel- 
lent hive stands, although every locality 
does not furnish the material. Any one 
who has ever visited Pennsylvania will 
agree that Mr. Kernan of that State 
might secure and put in place 1 00 such 
hive stands in three days time. They are 
about a foot in height, and Mr. Kernan 
thinks they answer the purpose admir- 
ably. They certainly possess lasting 
qualities. 



*^rf^^^¥«*^te^ 



A Carton has been gotten out by the A. 
I. Root Co. that is ahead of anything else 
in that line, in that all of the sides or pan- 
els contain cautionary and educational 
reading matter, also setting forth the 
strongest arguments against the artificial 
comb honey canard. They are simply 
taking advantage of an advantage that 
ought to have been utilized long. In cases 
of this kind a whole lot of printing costs 
no more than a little, and I am glad to 
see it used so lavishly and sensibly. If 
interested, send for a sample carton. 



»*^i^ «^U»)i^^* 



Requeening by some short-cut method 
is sure to come if it should finally be de- 
cided that annual requeening is advisable; 
and Mr. Wm. Kernan, of Dushore, Penn., 
writes me that he has been successful in 
a large measure by simply putting a ripe 
queen cell in the super of a colony having 
a queen more than two years old, and 
then letting things take their own course. 
He thinks that conditions may have much 
to do with the results; that is, the age of 
the queen, the time of the year, etc. He 
puts in the cells near tha close of the 
white clover flow. 



k^^tf^iT^^^irm 



Genuine Growth of business, of the 
honest sort is always a pleasant sight to 
me. When 1 was in Cincinnati a year or 
t*'o ago, Fred W. Muth took me to a 
building occapiid by a commission firm. 
and we went up to the third story and he 



showed me the little room where he began 
business. Later he moved into part of 
building where he could have more room. 
Now Bro. Muth writes me that he is oc- 
cupying this whole building, 50 x 100 feet, 
four stories high, besides a basement, and 
is now selling his ninth car load of sup- 
plies for this season, and is just buying 
his third car load of honey— about 150,- 
OQO pounds in all. 



tf«««Wnt^^^W> 



Hybrid Bees are not so even and reli- 
able, in other things aside from temper, as 
are the pure bred bees. Mr. Wm. Ker- 
nan, of Pennsylvania, in writing me on 
this subject, says that some of the hybrids 
come out strong in bees, others light, and 
it takes a lot of tinkering to get them in 
shape to take advantage of the raspberry 
bloom. He has given up the hybrids, and 
for seven years, has been breeding for 
evenness in markings, temper, etc.. and 
last spring, out of more than 300 colonies, 
there were only three that could be called 
light, and all were ready for sections by 
June 1 st, with no "petting." 



Live Bee Demonstrations. 

Few things will attract and hold a 
crowd better than the handling of bees in 
a wire cloth cage. A good demonstrator 
can do very effective missionary work at 
such times, or, if at fair, large quantities 
of honey may be sold at such demon- 
strations. Of course, to a bee keeper, the 
handling of bees is no novelty, but not 
every one of us knows how to handle 
bees in a cage in the most successful and 
agreeable, yet novel manner, hence it will 
be interesting to know that E. R. Root has 
consented to bring a cage to the National 
convention, and . give an actual demon- 
stration of how he makes this exhibition. 



The Bee Keeping of Hawaii. 

We bee-keepers of the United States 
might be surprised if we knew all about 
the keeping of bees in Hawaii. It seems 
that Uncle Sam thought it of sufficient 
importance to send a special agent, our 
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friend, Phillips, of the Apiarian Depart- 
ment at Washington, out to these islands 
to investigfate this industry. He spent 
several months studying the industry, and 
1 have been fortunate enough to secure 
his promise to tell us, at the coming Na- 
tional convention, all about the bee-keep- 
ing of Hawaii, illustrating his talk with 
stereopticon views taken while at the 
islands. Those who are fortunate enough 
to be present may expect a treat 



Diseases of Bees to Be Discussed. 

One of the most serious disasters that 
can visit an apiary is that of foul brood, 
either American or European. All should 
be constantly on the watch for it. Every 
bee-keeper ought to be able to recognize 
it instantly, and know exactly what 
course to take when it is found. Not 
only is foul brood a great misfortune to 
the owner of the diseased colonies, but it 
is a serious menace to surrounding apia- 
ries. 

For these reasons, one whole session of 
the National convention is to be devoted 
to the discussion of Diseases of Bees. Dr. 
White, of the Apiarian Department at 
Washington, has consented to take up the 
bacteriological feature; show us how 
cultures are made and the diseases prop- 
agated, etc. Some one of the inspectors 
will tell us how to detect the diseases, 
another how to treat them, etc. 

Making Bee Escapes More Effective. 

Many schemes have been tried to hast- 
en the exit of bees through bee escapes, 
and the ' latest comes to me from my 
friend, Ludington. of Verona Mills, Michi- 
igan. On this subject he writes me as 
follows: 

I must tell you something about bee 
escape boards. I had some boards of 
half inch lumber, about 1 4 x 24 inches 
with a rim J^ of an inch deep. On one 
side, near the center, was an opening cut 
out, about 4x6 inches, and covered with 
wire cloth. By the side of this space I 
put in the Porter bee escape. 1 also had 
some boards without this opening, other- 
wise they were just the same. 



Those that had the wire cloth opening 
passed the bees down a good deal quicker, 
and there were fewer bees left above to 
be brushed off, especially -when the 
weather is quite cool. 

Why this is so I do not know, unless 
the heat from the hive helps to keep the 
supers warmer. 

I shall take off a good deal of honey 
the same as you do with the escape, and 
then warm it up in the cellar to extract 
it. I have had to warm up my honey 
this way for quite a few years. 



Old Queens and Poor Stock. 

I have made one trip this year to the 
Northern Michigan apiaries, and the one 
great lesson that was impressed upon my 
mind was the loss that will be sustained 
from old queens and poor stock. Of 
course, we have bec.n introducing new 
stock as fast as we could conveniently, 
also doing some requeening where it wa^ 
most needed, but in two yards there were 
a lot of old queens, and common, and 
hybrid stock, and the difference between 
the young queens and the old ones, and 
between the common stock and the Moore 
strain of dark Italians, was an object les- 
son that I shall not soon forget I might 
add that I introduced 33 young queens in 
these two yards when I was up there. 
With us, the old queens play out in the 
spring, just when their colonies ought to 
be building up for the harvest If we had 
enough colonies so that the locations were 
overstocked, it might not matter so much, 
as Mr. Townsend argues, but they are 
not overstocked. I am satisfied that we 
might profitably keep twice as many in 
each location, hence, the loss of these 
colonies, through the failure of the queens, 
means a direct loss. 



k^^'tf«M5tfmif« 



Outside Feeding Lntices Away Robbers. 

Mr. Victor, in this issue of the Review, 
very graphically describes how he man- 
aged to handle bees during a lack of 
honey fiow. when robbers are ready to 
pounce into a hive the moment it is 
opened. I havegit^bf^tiQfi^^.. similar 
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experiences in handlinfir bees when they 
were at work cleaningf up extracting^ 
combs; and hives can be opened and 
combs exposed with perfect impunity; just 
the same as in a honey flow. Of course, 
this can't be none until the excitement 
has died down, and the bees have practi- 
cally all located the bait that has been set 
out. The philosophy of the matter is 
very simple: If any honey is brought in 
the bees suppose it comes from the place 
where they have been accustomed to And 
it. and that is where they go to find it. It 
really seems almost like a miracle to be 
able to work away in '* robbing time," with 
scarcely a bee coming near the open hive. 
If much work is to be done in the apiary 
for a considerable length of time, as, for 
instance, in queen rearing, and at a time 
when robbers give trouble, it is well to 
have some 60-pound cans filled with 
sweetened water and suspended a few 
feet in the air. Then have fine holes 
punched in the bottom of the cans. The 
bees will suck up the water as it oozes 
out, and gradually learn to visit these 
cans in their search for sweets. 



^^^^iTHrfU***^ 



Coffee, as usually made, does not agree 
with many persons. If I drink such 
coffee, one cup a day, for three or four 
days, I am "all out" My head aches, 
there is a burning sensation in my stom- 
ach, pain in the kidneys, and a general 
feeling of lassitude. I have seen it stated 
several times by persons who ought to 
know, by Mrs. S. T. Rorer, for instance, 
that coffee made by percolation is free 
from these objectionable features. A 
chemist once told me that boiling was 
necessary to extract the tanin and other 
injurious substances. Coffee made by 
percolation is not boiled. Hot water is 
thrown upon it from a spout that reaches 
down to the bottom of the percolator. 
The water then soaks (percolates) down 
through the coffee and drops back into 
the reservoir in the bottom of the vessel 
to be again thrown to the top. There is 
no drink that I enjoy more than coffee, 



and no coffee is finer than that made by 
a percolator, and I find from several 
months' experience that such coffee agrees 
with me as perfectly as pure spring 
water. It has simply the coffee flavor, 
minus the injurious properties. 

I might say that my breakfast consists 
of a cup of this coffee, a dish of dry 
Pettijohn (rolled wheat) eaten with a little 
butter, and a dish of fruit, either fresh or 
canned. To get breakfast it is only nec- 
essary to make the coffee— that is all 
there is to cook. There is no meal of the 
day that I enjoy more than I do this sim- 
ple breakfast; and, in addition, it leaves 
me bright and fresh. There is none of 
that heavy, dull feeling that often follows 
a full meal. 

I might add that this is exactly the 
breakfast that I found Mr. Terry enjoy- 
ing when I visited him. If you enjoy 
coffee, but it does not agree with you, get 
a percolator. 



Odd-Shaped Cells for Keeping Pollen 
Out of Sections. 

Mr. S. T. Pettit, of Ontario, Canada, 
calls my attention to the fact that pollen 
in sections is often caused by hiving a 
swarm on starters only, upon the old 
stand. This plan catches the old field 
bees loaded with pollen, and, there being 
no place in the brood nest to store the 
pollen, it is carried into the sections. The 
remedy is to place one drawn comb about 
the center of the brood nest. Mr. Pettit 
admits that a shallow brood nest increases 
the difficulty. 

Mr. Pettit writes that, some years ago, 
he had many combs drawn from founda- 
tion that sagged near the top bars, pro- 
ducing cells four-to-the-inch vertically, 
and five-to-the-inch horizontally— worker 
size one way and drone size the other. 
The bees used them freely for honey, but 
never for breeding nor storing pollen. 
From this he took a hint, and made an 
effort to produce a foundation with the 
cells so formed that the bees would not 
store pollen in them. He had a mill made 
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that would produce cells yo of an inch by 
1-5, but the bees refused to work out 
foundation with cells of this shape. They 
formed it over into worker cells. The 
novelty of the imaginary appearance of 
the capping of such cells was one factor 
in his decision to try that form of cell. 

Mr. Pettit then ordered another form of 
cell, but, through some misunderstanding, 
the foundation produced was not accord- 
ing to order. 

Mr. Pettit says that he still has a lin- 
gering notion that such a foundation 
would be accepted by the bees and used 
for storage, but would be proof against 
breeding and pollen. 



Caution to Be Observed When Heating 
Honey for Extracting. 

Once or twice, last fall, when heating 
honey for extracting, we were careless 
enough to allow the heat to go so high as 
to cause some of the combs to drop out 
of the frames. This occurred in the 
upper tier of hives. There is little dan- 
ger in the lower tiers. A friend of mine. 
Mr. Allen Latham, of Norwich, Mass, 
had even a more serious mishap, although 
in the same line. Here is what he has 
written me about it: 

Your scheme of extracting honey, when 
convenient, by heating it artificially is 
good; of course it is, but there is danger. 
It might be well for you to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to the danger of over- 
heating. If the heat is allowed to run too 
high there may be serious loss. 

Last fall I had a lot of combs of dark 
honey, more than I would need for spring 
feeding, and I thought 1 would extract a 
few hundred pounds. I had the honey 
stacked in an old hen-house, paroid cov- 
ered. 1 started the lamp on Friday 
morning and ran it slowly that day. 
Through Friday night I ran it faster for 
the night was cold, the time being late in 
November. Saturday morning the honey 
was approaching a state fit for extraction 
and I thought it well to hurry the heat a 
little and get to extracting about noon. 
The place did not feel over warm and so I 
set both burners to going and left them, 
as 1 went to the city on some errands. I 
was gone longer than I thought, and the 
sun came out rather warm in the mean- 



time. Upon nriy return I opened the hen- 
house door upon a sad sight All the top 
supers had melted down and the honey 
was drizzling all over all the supers in 
the place. 1 had some sixty combs melt 
down and lost one hundred to two hun- 
dred pounds of honey all told. It was an 
awful mess and don't you forget it 

1 shall be careful hereafter. I should 
have known better; but 1 had underesti- 
mated the heating capacity of my heater, 
especially when it was coupled with sun- 
shine. 1 had over-estimated the heat- 
absorption power of the honey and con- 
tents of the house. Even as it was. the 
lower tiers had not become near warm 
enough to extract 

Heating honey is something like melting 
up wax— it is well to keep on the spot. 



How Conditions Vary With the Years. 

One difficult feature with which bee- 
keepers have to contend is the varying 
conditions that come with each new year. 
That is, the conditions are seldom the 
same two years in succession. For in- 
stance, the spring is late and cold. Pos- 
sibly there was a spell of warm weather 
followed by cold, and the brood in weak 
colonies, in single-wall hives, has suffered. 
Colonies in chaff hives, or those tempo- 
rarily protected, have come through all 
right and the bee-keeper mentally vows 
that he won't be caught that way again. 
The next year there is a warm, early 
spring, and the bee-keeper feels aggrieved 
that all of his packing and protection 
should come to naught Possibly, the 
next spring is late and cold, and colonies 
not protected suffer severely. 

Then there is the matter of stores in 
sufficient quantities. So many times have 
I suffered loss by the lack of stores in the 
spring, that I have sometimes thought 
that I would feed each colony in the fall 
until it could take no more. Just so sure 
as I take chances by saying: "There, I 
guess they have enough to take them 
through," just so sure there seems to fol- 
low a late spring; perhaps keeping the 
bees shut in the cellar until about the 
first of May. Some of the colonies may 
starve before they are taken from the 
cellar, and others are almost destitute. 
Digitized by VjUUV IC 
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Then the weather may remain cold, and 
feeding is unpleasant, undesirable, and 
sometimes almost impossible. The next 
fall the bees may be fed a great abun- 
dance; then follows an early spring with a 
great yield from fruit bloom, and there 
may be more stores in the hives than are 
really needed. 

Then there are the uncertainties of the 
honey flow. One year we secured more 
buckwheat honey than we did from the 
berries. The next year we moved two 
loads of bees to the buckwheat region and 
the buckwheat yielded nothing. 

But there is no need to multiply exam- 
ples. I think bee keeping might almost 
be called the industry of uncertainties. 
The moral is to be prepared, so far as 
possible, for every condition that may 
arise. When we are prepared for every 
known and expected condition, there are 
still enough uncertainties to rob the busi- 
ness of all monotony. We don't know 
what the harvest will be, but let us be 
sure and have sufficient hives, sections, 



foundation, or cans, to take care of any 
possible crop. The loss of part of a crop 
from the lack of these things at a critical 
moment seems almost inexcusable, and 
yet it is a common occurrence. 

Upon the approach of fall put the bees 
in the best possible condition for winter. 
See that each colony has a good queen 
and plenty of bees. Better unite half 
your colonies than go into winter quarters 
with weak colonies. Then if stores are 
lacking, feed, feed, feed, until there will 
be no lack of stores, even if none are gath- 
ered until the 1st of June. And so on, 
through the year, prepare in advance for 
the adverse, or unusual, yes, and for the 
bountiful, occasions that may arise. 

We can't control the weather; we can't 
prevent rains, and snows, and mud, but, 
by the use of rubbers, rain coats, etc., we 
accomplish our objects in spite of ad- 
verse weather conditions. Let us do the 
same in bee keeping. By wise manage- 
ment, and thoughtful preparations in ad- 
vance let us compel success. 
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BROOD COMBS WITHOUT WIRE.5. 



How They May Be Secured in Perfection. 



There is quite a lot of expense and time, 
particularly the latter, in wiring brood 
frames and embedding the wires, but in 
using these combs for extracting purposes, 
and in shipping bees, it has seemed neces- 
sary to me. I would be very glad to be 
convinced that such labor might be dis- 
pensed with. Mr. Alexander does not 
wire his combs, and he told us recently, 
in the feeview, how he managed to omit 
this expense, and now Walter S. Pouder 



tells us, in Gleanings, how he does the 
same thing. Here is his plan: 

Having received many inquiries about 
wiring, and using splints in brood-frames, 
and as many of these inquiries are from 
readers of Gleanings. I should like to ex- 
plain the method which I have found most 
satisfactory. In short, I use neither wire 
nor splints; but having my combs perfect 
is one of the hundred things that I am 
** cranky " about. I have had considerable 
experience in extracting and in shipping 
bees, and once thought that wiring was 
absolutely necessary; but with horizontal 
wiring I found bulged combs, and in ver- 
tical wiring the wires along the top- bar 
were very unsightly to me, and the bees 
seemed to want to store propolis along 
these wires, and to me the work of wir-^^ 
ing always seemed very tedious. I use^ 
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full sheets of medium brood foundation, 
but I cut it down so that it does not reach 
the end-bars by half an inch, or the bot- 
tom-bar by 3^ inch. The whole secret 
seems to be m givingf these full sheets to 
the bees, and 1 do this by insertingr one 
frame at a time in the center of my hives, 
allowing the bees to have an equal force 
on both sides of the foundation at the 
same time. If foundation fhculd touch 
the end-bars the bees would proceed to 
fasten it before it could harg plumb. 

Some one may ask. "How about ex- 
tractingf from such combs?" I would not 
extract from them at all, but would work 
new combs into the brood- chamber and 
always extract from combs that had been 
used for brood at least one season. In 
shipping nuclei 1 select such combs as 
have seen at least one year's service, and 
I have never had reported a single in- 
stance of a comb breaking down. 

I have also considered it desirable to 
have my combs built to the bottom-bars. 
To accomplish this I cut a good comb 
lengthwise into strips about Vs inch wide, 
using a sharp, thin-bladed knife. I then 
lay a comb on its side and trim off about 
}4 inch from the bottom, and then insert 
one of the strips and place it in the second 
story of the hive during a honey-flow, and 
within 24 hours the work is completed. 
On this plan I have a stock of combs that 
are more beautiful than any wired combs 
1 have ever seen. 

This cutting up of a comb and putting 
strips under the combs so as to make 
them rest upon the bottom bars would 
probably support the combs so that they 
would not break down in shipping, and 
would be satisfactory so far as results 
are concerned, but I would not like to be 
bothered with taking combs out of the 
hives and patching them up in this man- 
ner. After a frame of foundation is 
placed in the hive, I wish that to end the 
work. I would rather do extra work on 
it before putting it in, than to be bothered . 
with it afterwards. 

It is not practical to hive swarms upon 
full sheets of foundation unless it is wired, 
but there is no question but what 
sheets of foundation can be drawn out by 
them in established colonies, as is done 
bp Mr. Pouder, and Mr. Alexander, but 
such combs require age, and, particular- 
ly, use in the brood nest, before becom- 
ing first class extracting combs. 



PLRFLCT LCKIATION HARD TO FIND. 



Some Facts as Given by a Bee-Keeper 
Who Has Travelled. 

I presume that almost every bee-keeper 
has a feeling, or belief, that away off some- 
where, in some distant State, is a location 
far superior to the one that he occupies. 
Many times this is true; but it often hap- 
pens that it is not true. Not to many oF 
us is given the privilege of per- orally 
comparing one section of the country with 
another, hence the report of a competent 
unprejudiced person who has trav3llad, is 
of much value. Such may be found in 
GUanings for June 1st. and and is fur- 
nished by Leslie Burr. Mr. Burr says: 

I have been in almost every sectkjn of 
the United States that has the reputation 
of being a good honey-producing country, 
and I spent the greater portion of four 
years in Cuba. While there I visited all 
of the provinces and worked bees in half 
of them. What I intend to do now is to 
show what the conditions are in various 
parts of the country. 

First we will go to California and take 
a look at conditions there. The bee in- 
dustry is of such importance that you can 
hear the prospects of a honey crop the 
coming season discussed at the hotels in 
the cities, or at the corner groceries in the 
small towns. 

And then when you see the sage-cov- 
ered hills, with not a foot of them under 
cultivation, you say. this is surely a bee- 
keeper's paradise, and so it would be if 
the sage yielded every year. But it does 
not, and the bee-keepers often think they 
could improve their condition by making a 
move, and wish that they were in Arizona 
or some other place where fog is unknown. 

In Arizona and New Mexico conditions 
are much the same, for you are not al- 
ways sure of a honey crop. Since there 
is no rain, the bee-keeper has to go where 
there is irrigation, and he has but one 
thing to depend upon for his surplus 
honey, alfalfa. And if you think that an 
alfalfa region is a bee-keeper's paradise, 
divest yourself of the thought; for. while 
there are several crops of hay cut each 
season, the period of bloom is so short 
that it takes several months to get as 
much honey as would be obtained in the 
same number of weeks in the North. 

Then there is that great State, Texas, 
where you can get any thing you want in 
the line of climate, where you can travel 
in a direct line^^gefg^ ^as from Chicago to 
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New Orleans* and still be inside of the 
state lines, where you can spend the win- 
ter at Corpus Christi out of doors and 
then go into the pan-handle region in May 
and €nd a blizzard ragnng. 

But, to come back to the question of 
bee locations. Texas has her share; but 
do not expect to find them everywhere. 
There are parts of Texas as large as the 
average Eastern States where it would 
be impossible for bees to live, let alone 
gathering any surplus. And Texas is the 
same as the previously mentioned locali- 
ties. You are not certain of getting a 
crop. The mesquite is a freak, like the 
sage of California or the black mangrove 
of Florida, in that it yields only when 
conditions are right 

Possibly, now, your thoughts have 
strayed to Colorado, and in your mind 
you have pictured the great alfalfa-fields, 
with the mass of sweet clover growing 
along the irrigation ditches and road- 
sides. What you will generally find is 
that a great portion of the alfalfa is cut 
before coming into bloom. But you agree 
that it has been proved that it is a loss to 
cut alfalfa at such early periods, and it is 
only a question of a short time until the 
farmers will let it bloom as in years gone 
by. But such reasoning is mostly "hot 
air," for, as a rule, where the early cut- 
ting of alfalfa is practiced the hay is used 
for feeding sheep, and alfalfa for sheep 
has to be cut before coming into bloom. 

Then there is such a thing, in parts of 
Colorado, as overstocking. I know of one 
crossroads where there are three apiaries 
almost within a stone's throw of each 
other. Each of these apiaries belongs to 
a well-known bee-keeper. There is an- 
other section of the state where there are 
ten thousand colonies within a space of 
twenty miles square, and the size of the 
apiaries is such that a Californian or a 
<^uban, would hardly feel justified in call- 
ing them an apiary. 

So much for various parts of the coun- 
try. But do not think that I mean it is 
impossible for one, no matter where he is, 
to be able to benefit himself by a change 
of location. Not a bit of it. I believe 
that to make a success of bee-keeping, 
one must have a good location, and that 
the man and hives are secondary. But 
what I do want to say is, that nowhere is 
there a great bee paradise which one can 
find by moving one or two thousand miles; 
and that he who wishes to better himself 
can most likely do so just as well by mov- 
ing fifty or sixty miles as a thousand: for, 
from my own observations, there are still 
a number of good locations in the North 
that are not overstocked. The old Span- 



ish explorers sought for their visionary 
Eldorado, but it was never found; and so 
it is with the bee-keeper who thinks that 
somewhere there is a perfect bee country. 
It does not exist. 

I have visited all of the localities men- 
tioned by Mr. Burr, excepting Cuba and 
Texas, and 1 can agree with him perfectly. 
By the way, I watched, with bated 
breath, as I read along down, to see what 
fault he was going to find with the clover 
belt of Northern United States and Can- 
ada, but he never mentioned ' this region 
at all. Perhaps he thought the faults of 
this region were too well known to need 
mentioning. However, knowing them as 
well as I do, I would unhesitatingly choose 
that part of the country for the produc- 
tion of honey. This region seldom fur- 
nishes the enormous crops that are some- 
times produced in California, Texas, or 
Cuba, but there is a stability about it that 
is far more valuable; and in the long run, 
this region furnishes nearly, if not quite, 
as much honey as do those localities 
that sometimes produce such astonishing 
yields, while the loss of bees from starva- 
tion seldom occurs from the lack of a 
harvest 

Mr. Burr touches upon one point that is 
worthy of consideration, viz., that while a 
move from one part of the country to an- 
other may not be advisable, a moye of 
60 or 60 miles often is very profitable. 
That is, almost any locality is very 
"spotted," so far as honey yields are con- 
cerned, and a move of even a dozen miles 
sometimes makes a vast difference in re- 
sults. It might not pay a Michigan man 
to go to Colorado, or Texas, or California, 
but it might be profitable to move to some 
other part of Michigan. The honey pro- 
ducing sources of one's own state are 
easily investigated, while similar condi- 
tions in a distant state can be learned 
only at great expense. 

There is still another point A man 
may condemn his location, when the great- 
est trouble is that he does not know how 
to manage to take fne^ oe^t advantage of 
it 
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BBE^S WAX 

We are always in the market to buy beeswax and pay the hig^h- 
est market prices. We want beeswax from the bee-keepers direct. 

Dadant's Foundation, 

It £xcels. 

Wherever you are yon can get our goods. Write us and we will 
either make you prices or tell you where you can get our foundation 
nearer to you. We have onr agents everywhere. 

BEE SUPPLIES. 

We handle every kind of bee-keeper's buppl ies and only the very best. 
Early order discounts given now on Supplies and foundation. Write 
us before selling your beeeswax or buying your season's supplies. 

Aaont for MIohiaan. A. Q. WOODMAN, Grand Rapids. 

DAD ANT <a SON5, 

Send for Cotalog. HamlltOIl, 111. 




^. ^. S^uchmayer 

Of Iowa City, Iowa, is the man who sells 3-lb. 
friction lop cans for $4.00 per 100; 5-lb friction 
top cans for $6.50 per 100; shipping cases, with 3 
inch glass, to hold 12 sections each, per 50. $4.80; 
cartons. 1-lb. size, printed on one side, 70 cts. per 
100; 1 % story, 10-frame hives, $1.29 each. 

7-08- It 

D. COOLEY 

Kendall, Mich., is the man who fills orders 
with Root's Standard Bee Supplies. Cata- 
log free. l-08-12t 

Bee and Poultry 
Supply House 

Poultry Supplies, etc.. including Incubators. Brood- 
ere, Rochester Spray Pumps. Asphalt Roofing, etc.; 
wmSp*^nr^'"''H'r^°^"/''^u^^^«' Pa^"^' and Oils 
l^quSt. ^^^'^ ^^® different catalogs on 

A. H. REEVES & CO. 

Bell Phone. 1 l-I citizens' phone 381-0 

5-08-tf 



Minnesota Bred Queens. 



Try our Northern bred queens- 
Three-banded and Golden Ital. 
izins. Untested, 76 cts.: tested 
$1.25. Hardy and good honey 
gatherers. We want you r orders 
and will guarantee safe arrival 
and satisfaction. Write for cir- 
cular to 5-08-lf 

MENNIE & FENTON, 

Pine Island, Minn 




SE CTIONS 

I will sell Sections and other bee goods 
at a big reduction until May 1 . Write me 
for prices. Gatalogr free. 

W. D. SOPER, 

N08-tf JACKSON, MICH. 



PROMPTNESS 

Italian Queens by return mail. Tested. $1.00 

each or $ 1 1 .00 per doz. Untested. 75 cts. each, or 

$8.50 per doz. My bees are three-banded hustlers. 

GEO. H. REA, ReynoldsvUle, Penn. 
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Not Cheap Qneens 

Bnt Qneens Cheap 

I have 500 Italian queens now ready to mail at 
the following prices: 

Untasted. single queen. 75 cts.; six for $4.20; 
twelve. $7.80. 

Tested single queen. $1.00; six for $5 70; 
twelve. $10.80. 

Boeder's queens, single queen, $5.00; three for 
$1 2.00 

Nuclei, with untested queen, single comb, $1 .75; 
two-frame, $2 25; full colony. $4.75. 

Nuclei with tested queen, single-comb. $2.00; 
two-f'ame. $2.50; full colony, $5.00. 

I also dea in bee keepers' supplies; Root's goods. 
Ask for ca.alog. 
4-08-tf W. J. LITTLEFIELD. Little Rock, Ark. 

Galdcn-all-Over and Red-Cljvcr 

ITALIAN QUEENS 

My stock is the result of years of careful selection 
and is equal to any in the country. The orices are 
only such as to insure long-lived, prolific queens, 
whose workers will be hardy and good honey- 
katherers. Write for 1 908 circular. 

PRICES 1 6 12 

Untested - - - $1.00 $5.00 $9 00 
Tested. $1.75 each; select tested, $2.00 each. 
All cash orders filled in roiaiion as received. 



WM. 



A. SHUFF, 4426 Osaao Ave., 

Phlladslphia, Pa. 



ITAUAN BEES 



and Queens and Sup- 
plies. Root's standard 
goods. Ask for circular. Aliso Apiary, 
El Toro. Calif. l-08-12t 



^EPTinU^ One-piece, strictly flrst-class. of ail 
OCUIiUnO standard sizes, at $4.00 per thou- 
sand for No. l.and $3.50 for No. 2. Plain sec- 
tions 25 cts. less. Other supplies at low prices. 



2-07-lf 



J. E. MORGAN. Dansviilt. Ingham Co.. Mich. 



Honey Cases For Sale. 

Two cans to the case. Both cans and cases in 
A-1 condition. Price 30c. per ca.,e in lots of 100 
ca^eb 01 moie. Write for price. 

MICHIGAN WHITE CLOVER HONEY CO 
4-08-4t Detroit. Michigan 



BEE KEEPERS 

Do you know our make of sections 
are as gfood as the best. Remem- 
ber that we make sections a spec- 
ialty— "not a side issue." Quality 
the highest. Our prices the lowest 
write for them, wholesale and re- 
tail. 

AUG. LOTZ & SON, 

Cadott, Wis. 

A Full Una of ••• Keepers Suppllss. 

3-08- 15t 

QUEENS SENT ON APPROVAL 

From June 1st, to September 30th 1 will mail 
queens for inspection. If you are pleased with the 
queen send me a money order for $1.00. If not 
pleased, remove your address, and leave in office 
for return mail. These queens aie carefully bred, 
from a very hardy strain of htes. 

A. M. APPLEQATE, 
5-08-tf R«ynoldsvlllo, Jafffarson Co., Pa. 

Choice Queens. 

Italian and Camiolan queens at 75 ets . each for 
untested, or twelve for 17.50. Tested queens for 
$1.00 each, or twelve for $11.00. Select tested 
queens, $2 00 each. Breeding queens, $3.00 each. 

Nuclei, full colonies, or tjees by the pdund. at low 
prices. GHAS. KOEPPEN, 

6-08-tf Fredericksburg, Va. 

t 

ITALIAN QUEENS. 

Golden and Red Clover stock. In May and June, 
$1.00 each, or six for $5.50. After July 1st, 75 
cents each, six for $4.00: or $7 . 50 a dozen. Nuclei 
and full colonies at lowest prices. Beautiful, illus- 
trated circular free— send for one. 

QEO. W. BARNES. Norwalk. Ohio. 
4-08-6t Box 340. 

w. /. Mccarty 

Enimetsburg, Iowa, 

Deals in the G. B. Lewis Co.'s Supplies, also in 
Berry boxes and Crates, and rears and sells queens 
in season. Oi ders are filled prompt.y. either whole- 
sale or retail. Beeswax wanted. Send for catalog. 
4-08-tf 



PATTENT, BINQHAM SMOKERS. 



YEARS THE BEST. CAXALOQ FREE. ^ 
f T. F. BINQHAM, FARWELL, MICH, s 
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Only one Strain of Bees 

I do not fritter away my time and energies with several strains of 
bees; I have only one strain, the three-banded, long-tongued, red 
clover, strain of Italians; and I furnish stock that pleases such men as 
R. F. Holtermann, Morley Pettit. W. Z. Hutchinson, and the A. I. Root 
Co. I run a large number of nuclei, about 1 .000 in the height of the 
season, and can fill orders promptly. Untested queens. $1 .00 each; 
select untested, $1.25; tested, $1.50, select tested, $2.00. breeders, 
from $3.00 to $.5.00. 4-08-tf 

W. O. VICTOR, Hondo, TexoM. 



;•>« -«»«:v«x«.<»:^S. fr-co •<«»« •■--• '»<« <».<ca:0.<«>^«-<t. •«--oB.<a>'JB^ «<«;<«>« <«x«><*x«><«>s:^SKSMa:~ 



A New AVetbod 

Of queen rearing enables us to furnish good queens 
at very low prices. Our stock is of the best. Our 
golden Italians received the first premium at the 
three fairs ot which they were exhibited last year. 
Our liiree-k)anded stock is some of the best that 
could t>e furnished by W. O. Victor. Before buying 
queens send for our circular and read the testimon- 
ials from pleased customers. We can furnish Car- 
niolans, Caucasians, or Italians, either goldens or 
three l)anders untested, at $1 .00; tested $1 .25. 

After May 1 5th can furnish untested queen at 75c. 
and tested at $1.00. 

Spe iai prices to dealers and breeders. 

NEW CENTURY QUEEN REARING CO. 
4-08tf Berclair. Texas. 



Italian Queens 

By Return Mail 

Or money refunded. Warranted, $1.00 
each, six for $5.00; tested, $1.50 each. 
Catalog free. 

D. J. BLOCKER, 
4-08-tf Pearl City, Ills. 



White Cappings 

Help to sell honey, and I have a hardy strain of 
Italian l>ees that are good workers, and cap their 
honey unusually white. 1 am in the far North, 
where queens are more hardy than in the South. 
I can furnish queens, nuclei, or full colonies; also 
comb or extracted honey. Pull particulars and 
prices on application. 

A. T. DOCKHAM, Eagle Bend, Minn. 
4-08-tf R F D No. 1 



NO MORE 



Of those Superior Queens for sale this fall 
but I will be better fbced next year than 
ever to send out good queens promptly. 

Let us talk the matter over now while 
we think of it Write soon. 

S. F. TREGO, SwMMt, Ills. 



Mott's Long Tongued 

ITALIAN QUEENS. 

I can furnish golden queens, or from mothers di- 
rect from Italy. My bees are hardy, yet gentle — can 
be handled with little or no smoke. 

Untested, single queen, 75 cts.; six for $4.00: 
twelve, $8.00. Tested, single queen, $1.25; three 
for $3.60; six for $7.00; twelve for $13.00. 

Write for circular. Make money order payable at 
Decatur. E. E. MOTT, Glenwood. Mich. 



I This Coupon Worth 25 cents] 




cents 
for 12 



If not now a subscriber and toq want one of the 
most helpful aids to successful bee-cnlture—a paper 
that tells now to make your bees pay— yoa anould 
subscribe for the 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 

A 32-psee illustrated 50-cent monthly. It tella all 
about the best way to mana^re bees to produoe the 
most honey; with market quotations, etc. A dosen 
different departments— one for women bee-keepera. 
Best writers. *^ 

It Will Increase Your Honey-Money 

If you will send us ; " " " " 



i 



, ^ ^^ . ^ I' yoa will send us your name and address with 25 

(stamps or coin) toffether with this coupon, we will send you a trtal trip of oorJoarnS _ 
months. Order now and let us begin with this month's fine number. Addresa, . ,i^ # 

American Bee Journal, 118 West Jackson, Chicago, llllools O M 
MI^MJBM— MiMI^— IIMII^ 
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RED CLOVER jr'z^^^JJI^K? 

$8.50 per dozen; tested. $1 .00 each. Caucasians, 

$1 .00 each, or f 1 25 for tested 

7-08-tf G. ROUTZAHN. Bifilerville. Penn. 

- MILLER'S - 

Superior Italian Queens. 

By return mail after June 1st. or money refunded. 
Bred from the best red clover working strains in 
the United States. There are no tjetter hustlers. 
They are gentle and winter well- Untested queen. 
$1.00; six for $5. 00; twelve. $9.00. After July 1. 
one queen. 75 cts.; six for $4.00; twelve for $7.50. 
Special prices on 100-lots; and discounts on time 
orders. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for descriptive circular. 4-08-4t 

ISAAC F. MILLER, Reynoldsville. Penn. 

} WE BUY AND SELL 

HONEY 



! 



OF DIFFERENT KINDS 

If you have any to dispose of, or if you in- 
tend to buy. correspond with us. 

We are always in the market for WAX at 
at the highest market price. 

HILDRETH A 8EQELKEN 

265-267 Greenwich St New York. 



— A full line of — 

BEE KEEPERS' SUPPLIES 

My patent section machine at half price. A new 
queen nursery and queen rearinff outfit. Queens 
from imported Italian, Caucasian and Camiolan 
stock; also Adel queens. Send for catalog and 
price list. 

CHAS. MONDENO. 

160. Newton Ave., North, 
4-08-tf North Minneapolis, Minn. 



An old saw 



is what we have to 
say to you has be- 
come, but we think 
it will prove as interesting as it always has. 'Root 
Goods at Root Pkices^ at Bangor, Me., the 
point from which we can ship to any section of the 
state or surrounding territory at twenty-four hour's 
notice. We are located on three railroads and half 
a dozen steamboat and electric lines. Does that in- 
terest you ? II it does, send for our catalogue and 
price list, addressing your letter to Geo. S. GrafTam 
& Bro.. 47 Main St., Bangor, Me- Mention the 
••Review." 6-08-t1 



Highland Farm Queens f;^ 



are bred strict- 
for business 
from the best honey gathering strains of long-tongue 
red clover Italians in America and Italy. Highland 
farm methods will produce perfectly developed, 
long-lived and prolific queens. If you want bees 
that winter well, build up rapidly in the spring, and 
roll in the honey when it comes. Highland farm 
queens will produce them. Single queens. $1.00: 
six for $5 00 or $9. 00 per dozen Safe delivery and 
satisfaction gua'^anteed. For further point-rs, send 
your address on a postal ca-d to J. E. HAND. 
4-08-if BirmingVam CEneOo 




Double Your 
Colopie^ 

H&ney Is high - short crop East year. 

1 he %horta£Q ot Uio honey ci op ^or 1 907 in the U ntteo 
Slales warr^nii bee keeptitsto incieasti Itimir colonies 
A t>o Lit a hair crop was produced, wnd in CaJllarnia 
where the chasp honey comas from, an I y a QuafTef oi 
the dveratfti crop was produced. 



Get Ready Now for More Honey 



Let us sthd ^C'U oyf catalog W& are manidttEtijrerS- and seJl orly o^r o^n make 
of tee &ucpli«s. Mmn^acoJis is> the brfi«t lumfc-f!! dlstritiutinif v>oJm^ the Mfs^sisa^ppi 
FlV&rfiJtniishes us foweTp and our oj^aniiatSon and iah^T condffido^ are the best for 
tit^nnrr.kaJ; pr&duclkn Send ys an e^trn^mt^ ol y&ur re^ULrements alfd *et us eivg you 
prlcta. Vi(^ have a large stock of standard titm supflles on hand 

Covelalled Hivi^s, SecHonS, SecClon-HfJiiiBrs. S<ipaiaiors, Qood-Frwrles, Comb 
Foundation. Sm&ker^, E?! tractors. Shipping Case^. hli; 

MIPIIlESOrA BEE SUPPLY CO, €3, Nfeollet l«»Bnd. MliHi«*pci1la« Winn. 



uigiiizea oy 



oDsl 



^Bogle 
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Bee Supplies 

We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee-Culture, at 
lowest prices. We make the ^ 

IK)VBTArL.Er> i:X>NGSTROTH, at«> ALTERNATING IIIVSE. 

The most practical, up-to-date hives are the 

MASSIE Hl^^ES 

We make them. Have you read our Catalog ? 

Our HONEY - EXTRACTORS 

are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 

Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker 9 If not, you 
miss it until you get one. Write us for our 1 908 Catalog. It's the easi- 
est catalog to understand or order from that you ever saw. No trouble 
to give estimates. Tell us what you want. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Address, 

KRETGHMER MF6. CO., Council Blufls, Iowa. 

Trester Supply Co., 103 1 1th Street, Lincoln. Neb. 
3-07- lot Catalogs issued in English and German. 



Make Your Own 
Hives 

Bee-keepers will save money 
bj using: our Foot Power 

SAWS 

in making: their hives, sec- 
tions and boxes. 

Machines on trial. Send for 
Catalogue 

W. F. & JNO. BARNES CO. 

384 Ruby Street 
ROCKPORD. - ILLINOIS 

1 08 16t 
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Staspberry Money 



Our bees in Northern Michig^an atre storing- rasp- 
berry honey. At this writing:, June 19, some of the 
colonies have on their second supers; by the time this 
issue of the Review reaches its readers, it is likely that 
some colonies will have on three supers. Before an- 
other number of the Review is ready for mailing, it is 
likely that we will have some honey extracted and ready 
for shipment. 

Heretofore we have never offered the honey for 
sale until it was actually in the cans and stored at the 
railroad station. This causes a delay. Sometimes the 
honey has been extracted a month or more before we 
get orders for it. It would be an advantage to us and 
to buyers if we could have orders in advance. Then we 
would not have to go to the trouble and expense of stor- 
ing the honey, but could ship it at once as soon as off 
the hives, while customers would get their honey that 
much earlier in the season. If any one cares to send 
us advance orders, such orders will be greatly appre- 
ciated,' and the honey will be shipped the very day it 
g"oes into the cans. 

The honey will be put up in bright, neii\ 60-pound 
square tin cans, two cans in a case, and the price is ten 
' cents a pound, or $12.00 for a case of two cans. Re- 
member this is wild, red raspberry honey, and will not 
be extracted until it is all sealed over and thoroughly 
ripened, and will be thick, rich and delicious. 



W, Z. Mutchinson, ^lint, S^ichigan 
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Jffjjrat Jlntptrcssians 



Are important factors in business. A 
man in a seedy or slouchy suit works at 
a great disadvantagfe. The real estate 
afifent who shows you a house with the 
paint coming off, and the yard slovenly 
kept, has a difficult task in getting you to 
give Its advantages their true value. You 
pick up a book or a magazine with a 
dainty, beautiful cover, and you feel, in- 
stinctively, that there must be something 
good inside. You receive a letter in a 
cheap, slovenly printed envelope, and you 
are prejudiced, at once, against its con- 
tents. When the envelope is first-class, 
neatly and appropriately printed, you are 
prepossessed in favor of its contents. You 
open the envelope. The letter head is still 
more beautiful. You turn to the writing 
—but the writer has already half gained 
his point He has brought you to the 
reading with a favorable impression in 
your mind. That you may be unconscious 
of it. is none the less important. 

The business man who neiflects to have 
good envelopes, neally printed, is neglect- 
ing one of those little things that some- 
times count for so much. They cost but 
little more than the ordinary kind. 

100 envelopes of the finest kind, printed 
with your name, address and business, 
and 1 00 sheets of the best quality of note 
paper printed in a similar manner and 
made into a pad so that there will be no 
loose sheets, will be sent to you postpaid 
for only $1.25. If in need of other kinds 
of printing, and you wish it neatly done, 
send for samples and prices to 
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HoQcv Quotations 

The followinf nulfts tot graAmg hohe^ *ero 
adapted by the North American Beo-Keapfirs' Asso- 
Clalior, Hi the Washington meeting, and, so far as 
possible, QUotaiions are made accofidme to these 
rules : 

FANcr^ Ail sections to be well fllltd: combs 
•straight of en en thickness, and firmly attached to 
OnIJ four sides; both wood and comb un&oiled by 
travel-stain or oiherwise; al\ the cells sealed except 
th« TOW of ceils nexi the wood. 

Ko !-— AH sections well fllled, but combs un- 
e'ren qt crocked, detached si tha bottom, or wtth but 
few ceJK unseaJed, both wood and comb unsotled 
bf traL/ei- stain or otherwise, 

Jn addition to this the honey ks to ba classified 
ectiording to color. u$m£ the teFms white, amber 
and dark. That Is. there will ba "fancy white." 
"Wo. Ldark/' etc 

The prices iDven in the fotlovring quotations are 
those ai whj t h ih e deal ers se 1 1 to the £ roce rs . Fro m 
chase prices must be deducted freight, cartage and 
commission -ihe balance being sent to the shipper. 
Commission is ten per cant; except that a Few deal- 
ers charge only five per cent- when a shipment sells 
for as much as one hundred dollars, 



EtANSAS Crry -One small shipment of comb 
honey has made Its appearance, soiling at $5.50 
for S4'Section case. Old comb Is about cleaned 
up. Wo qyote. No I white comb, 24 sections per 
case S3>S0, No, a, ambef oomb. 24 section case 
SS2.75 to 55 00. Extracted old white 9 cts., ex- 
tracted ofd amber 7 to 8 cts. Beeswax 28 to 30 ets. 

The demand for comb is aood, receipts light. The 
demand for extracted Is light 

C:G, CLEMONS At CO, 
Jun«S5. 1907. Kansas City, l«o. 



COMB unwEY -The demand Is next to nothinB' 
with sorfie of Ihe aid crop siiEl on hand unsol"- 
Even low pnces do not seem to be a temptation lo 
bujfers, and Uie chances are that same of last year's 
cf op will have to he earned over. We cannot en- 
eaur&^e shipments, not even on commissi an ai this 
time. 

EXTH ACTED KONEY In lair demand onEy, but 
s u fUc tent to meet a : I d em ands . We qu ota : 

CaJitomla white sage 3^ to 9 cts.. light amber 
7% to S cts.. dark amt«r 6Vjto7cts, Souther n 
new crop in barrels ai from 55 to 70 cts. per gal- 
lon accordinjT to quality. 

BEESWAX -Steady at 29 [o 30 cli per lb, 
HILI3F?ETH ^ SEGELKEN 
Greenwich & Murray Sts. 
May 1 9. 1 90S New York City, N. Y. 



ClNCmf^ATl HONEY MARKET-Thedemond for 
honey has falten off considerably in the past twelve 
|ii^ih£. Last year the comb honey market was 
Bare In February, but this season finds an abun- 
dance ol that article everywhere a I this da-e which 
ts tare t^T last season's crop. Can not tell at pfos- 
ent what effect chfs state of affairs will have upon 
the market when the new honey comes \n. The 
market on extracted honey shows same life, but ts 
not moving rapidly. Quote amt>er in ba'rels at 6 
lo €4 cts.. according to the quality. Fancy ax- 
tra^ed honey from 7 S to 9 c!s. 

For choice yellow heeswan free from din, we are 
HQrw faying 2S ctSr cash and 3u cts- in trade, deliv- 
ered heie^ 

THE FRED W MUTH CO, 
Jiifie J 9. 06. S 1 Walnyt St., Cincinnati. Ohio. 



CHJCAGO^ At present there Is no market so far 
as o^mb honey is concerned, so that quotations can- 
not be fiven from actual transactjons It will be 
toward the t-nd orJuEy before there will bn a call for 
it,an^ this may also be said of extracted honey, so 
tar as family trade is concerned. The manufectur- 
ling interests are using a greal: deal of ex^lracted 



honey; especially Is this true of the bak«rs* but thai 
are able to get what they want at low prices. Bees- 
wax Is in good demand at thirty cents per pound. 
R, A. BURNETT St CO, 
Chlcajro. 111., June SS. Og. 1 99 S, Water St. 



TOLEDO- The market is quiie bare, but there is 
sufficient to meet the demand, as. since straw- 
bar n as have piit In a steady appearance honey Is 
not wanteds Wv quote as follows: 

Fancy while le to 17 cts,. No* 1 white 15 to 16 
cts. fancy amber no demand, Ko. i amber no de- 
mand, fancy dark no demand. No \ dark, no de- 
mand, white extracted Th' to SS^ cESm amber ex- 
tracted no demand, dark amber S** to B% cts. 
Beeswax SB to 50 cts. 

THE GRIGGS BROS, <St NICHOLS CO., 
I^oy IS, 1908. Taledo, Ohio. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 



Fine, young:, proliflo, 
5 and 5-banded Italian 
gbeens, by return mail, 
untested, 75 cts.; extra 
fine queen Si. 00 ^tested 
SI.S5; full colony in 8- 
frame hiva, with uucen^ 
Si. 50: 3-rrame nucleus 
with queen, Sa.?5. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 
Price list free. Dlrecs- 
lions for inlToduoinff 
seni with queens. 
L. J. FAJEN, Aima, Mo, 



Miller's 
Italian Queens and Bees 

My Queens are reared from selected mothers, and 
by the best and most approved methods. 

Untested queens, from June to Oototjer, sine^le 
queen. ©0 ots. ; three For SL60i six for S5,00; 
twelve for S3 75. 

Tested querns, in April, $1 40 each, or three for 
$4,00 In May, Sf as each, or three for S3, 60. In 
June, STOOeaoh, or three for S2.30. 

One, two and three- frame nuclei and full colonies. 
Send for price list on these. Post ofUce money or- 
ders on Bluff tori preferred. 
i-08-6t S. E. MILLER, Blumon, Mo, 



Italiar) Queens 

Be^y and Nucleu 

^. .^ We have a strain of bees bred 

special Ey for honey gathering 
and longevity, at the ToElowing 
prices; 

On<^ Untested Queen S 75 

One Tested Queen ... 90 
On e Se I c ct Tested Q ueen 1 i 
One Breeder Queen ..- 1 65 
One Comh Nuclus ino 

Queen 80 

One Untested Caucasian 

Queen .....,,-, f as 

One Tested Caucasian . 175 

Queen sent by return mail 

Safeamval gupjianteed. For 

price on Dot. lets send d^-^^^^]^^ GOOQIC 

4. L. STIIOflO, O 
4*0§-3t S04 E Logan St,. Clarinda, fowa. 
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EXTRACTORS 



No. 25 Four-fra.rna Root Automatic for 
L. frames. 28 inches in dtameter 

I weight 180 lbs.)... $25.00 

No. 2?— Four- frame Root Automatic for 
fiBimefe not over 1 1 ^ in. deep. 54 
in. jfi daametflf (weight 2t0 lb&,) 

27.00 

No. 30— Six-frame Root Automatic for L 
frames. 36 inches in diameter 

{weight 300 Ibs.K. 50.00 

No, 40- Eight- frame Root Automatic for 
L, frames, 36 inches In diatneter 

tweight 500 lbs.) 40,00 

GASOLINE ENGiNE with ail necessary 
belts and speed -controller, ready to 
attach to an extractor, and full direc* 
uons to run f . o. b. factory, Wisconsin 
t weight ready to run, 300 lbs.) 60,00 
Or engine andeig^ht- 
frame extractor 
ready to run 1 00.0 U 
The ratio of g-ear^ 
on hand -power ma- 
chine is different than 
for engine. Mention 
which power you use 
when ordering^. We ^ s\ 
send machine with ^ ..^ 
cranic unless other- 
wise ordered. 

Other sizes built to order. Pnces on ap- 
plication. Give outside dimensions of 
frame and length of top-bar. and number 
of frames you want to extract atone time, 
We griarantee our engine to be first class, 
and to be simple enough for any one of 
farr intelligence to start and run. We have 
carefully tested (tin £very particular. 

Readers of the Bee- Keepers' Review 
will recall the advice of the editor* Mr. 
Hutchinson, to keep more bees and pro- 
duce more honey, With the scarcity of 
help during the past few years, it Mas been 
often Tm possible to do the extracting in 




the he^ght of the se«son when it should be 
done, and great lotses hav^ b«en sus- 
tained m many instances an account of 
this. 

We have recently g© 

pamphlet on the Us^ rs, 

Thjs pamphlet shos'^s the ^ of 

the use of power cinven tA r*d 

gives detailed description of ' . e- 

ment and operation of the es. 

It ts fully illustrated, ^"d *■ r^Qi 

you have decided to of 

this sort you wilt be: ij it* 

While it may seam impos^jOJ^: lo make 
the investment in nfte nf th^se b'^ ex- 
tractors, when ? of 
one of the sm a rs^ 
one should con i?aer In B j^n-..it ,.Hv:rg of 
labor, and count the 
entire cost rather as 
an investment for 
the years to coma, 
than an expense for 
the single season. It 
takes only a short 
time for $25, $50 
ar $100 to be paid 
in wigies to your 
assistant, while the 
power extractors will probably save 
you not only an assistant for ih© 
present reason. b\it for a number of 
years to come. 

To any reader of this paper who will 
mention where ha saw this advertise^ 
ment, we wdl send a copy of this pam- 
phlet on recerpt of five cents in stamps, 
or we will send it with Gleamngs in Bee 
Culture to new subscribers six months 
for twenty-five cents. You must b« 
sure to ask for the pamphlet in connec- 
tion with the subscription, otherwise 'a 
may be overlooked. 



The A. I. ROOT GO., 



MQdin@,oog)hio. 
I 






54 



August, 1908 



Ski 



■mi^masismttf 
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IIRtSHFIEIit) GOODS 

are made right in the tim- 
ber country, and we have 
the best facilities for 
shipping; direct, quick 
and low rates. Sections 
are made of the best 
young baswood tim- 
ber, and perfect. 
Hives and Shipping 
Cases are dandies. 
Ask for our catal- 
ogue of supplies, 
free. J^ J^ J^ 



IHaFshfield IHfg. Go. 

IRa^tafleld, Wis. 



Ho Fish^Bone 

Is apparent in combhoney when 
the Van Deusen, flat-ix>ttom 
foundation is osed. This s^le 
of foundation allows the makjng 
of a more uniform article, hav- 
ing a very thin base, with the 
surplus wax in the side - walls, 
where it can be utilized by the 
bees. Then the bees, in chang- 
ing the base of the cells to the 
natural shape, work over the 
wax to a certain extent; and the 
result is a comb that can scarcely 
be distinguished from that built 
wholly by the beea. Being so 
thin, one pound will fill a large 
number of^sections. 

All the Trouble of wiring 
brood frames can be avoided by 
using the Van Deusen vnrea. 

S<^d for circular; {nice list, 
and samples of foundation. 
tf. Vnri DBUSBfl, 

Canajobarie N. Y 



DITTMER'S 

FOUNDATION 

Why do thousands of Bee- 
Keepers prefer it to other 
makes? Because the bees like 
it best and aceept it more 
readily. 

DITTMER'S PROCESS 
IS DITTMER'S 

it stands on it's OWN NAME 
and it's OWN FOUNDA- 
TION, to which alone it owes 
it's reputation and merits. 

We are now ready to make 
prices for next season, for 
Working Wax for Cash and 
for full line of supplies. 
Wholesale and Retail, 
Free Catalogue and Sam- 
ples. 

Gas Dittmer Co., 
\ugusta, Wisconsin. 



FALL SUPPLIES 

FOR 

BEE=KEEPERS 

Everything you want. All made by us 
in our own factories. 

AT LOWEST PRICES 

The AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER 
a monthly at 50 cts. a year. Published 
1 7 years. 

Sample copy and Illustrated Catalog 
and Pricelist. FREE. 

Address, 

The W. T. Falconer Mfg. 
Q»npany, 

Jamrstown, N. Y. 

(Established SS years.) 
Dept. W. 
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ADVANTAGES OF 1-71 

BEE ESCAPES. 

H^ $Wf5&i Steals down the E:h«tik!i iuid ^chihg 
^ck of the tjrfed bee-keeper, as tha rssuUorstanii^nfc; 
in Itifl hot sun, pufTirsg^ bl&mtiKn ^rncikinij and 
brushing befts; no Ume Is wasted in these disaErse- 
*b?"5 operations, and no ^Lin^$ rflCftived in reaenl- 
ijwnltfsuch treatment; the honey is secured free 
from black vt even tha tairvt of STnoken the cappiniiS 
are tvon jdjurtid by tha gnawing of the b^es; and tob 
bera stand no show wharev*3r, K there are any 
burr-combs, ihey are cleaned up by Ihe bee^ insid*: 
tht hive, before ihe honjey is removed. Leadings 
tMK-k«eper^ uSfl the PORTER e5cat>B. and nay thai 
viUiout a trial it Is impossible io reahzts the amount 
of THiialious, annoyinK. disagreeable work that it 
saves. The coat is only 20 cts, each, or SS.25 per 
donn, 

H. 4 E. C, PORTER. MFRS. 

I Sshd Orders to You r Dba lhr. 



J?/ 



you want strictly 
first class sections 
at $4.00 a 1,000, 
by return freight or 
express, send to S» 
i. JCengst Co., 127 
So. iStA St., Sagin^ 
aw, SKicli., succeS" 
sor to jCengst & 
JCoenig. Otiier 

goods at equally low 
prices. Send for 

catalog. 



FIRELESS 
COOKER 



Free 



Cooks with out flr« or fuel, without watching or 
stirring, without odor, heat or steam. Cheaper, 
tetter and healthier. Saves its cost in two months; 
lasts forever, elaan and durable. 

A flroloss oookar free for selling five to friends, 
write for particulars. 

LENQST BEIERLE NECESSITY CO. 
5-08-tf 835 Genesee Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 



Improved, Red Clover. Italian 

QUEENS 

Bred for business from the gentlest and best known 
stock. For hardiness, industry, comb buijding and 
non-swarming qualities they can't be beaten. I 
have the cells built in full colonies well supplied 
with young bees, and send out no queens except 
those that are large, plump and proliflc. Untested 
queens 60 cts.; select untested. 75 cts.; tested, 
$ 1 .00. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
8-08-4t H. C. CLEMONS. Boyd, Ky. 



HONEY WANTED 

We are in the market for any quantity of No. 1 , 
white, extracted honey. Correspondence solicited. 
State kind, quantity and price. 

W« also have for sale 60-pound, honey cans, two 
cans in a case, both cans and cases in A 1 condition. • 
at 30 cts. per case. 

MIohlaan Whita Clover Honey Co , 
8-08-3t 31-35 Griswold St. Detroit, Mich. 



If the Review 

Is mentioned when answering an advertisement in 
its columns a favor is conferred upon tx)th the pulv 
lisher and the advertiser. It helps the former by 
raising his journal in the estimation of the advertiser; 
and it enables the la!ter to decide as to which ad- 
vertising mediums ate most profitable. If you would 
help the Review, be sure and say "1 saw your ad- 
vertisement in the Review," when writing to ad- 
vertisers. 



Moore's Strain 



And Golden Italian, selected, untested queens, at 
$1 .00 each; six for $5.00. twelve (or S9.00. 

Carniolans. Caucasians, and Banats, select, un- 
tested, at $1.25; six for $6.00: twelve for $10.00. 
Tested queen of either race, $1.50; six for $8.00. 
Breeders. $3.00. One-frame nucleus, $1.50; two- 
frame, $2.50. Circular free. 4-08-tf 
W. H. RAILS, Orange, Calif. 



For S4LE— It will pay to sret our special proposition 
A. G. WOQPMAN CO.. Grand Rapids. Mich. 
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This is George E. Hilton, 

Of Frfsmoiit, MichiKan. an<l \\^ waars thai complacent look because JM 
h&s ju^l received hill Iresh stock of fww ffCK3<|s dir*ci from ihe facie ry 
of ib« A. 1. Root Co. Hl$ 1 9Qe fiatftbp is all psadjf lo send out free — 
40 c^ifos illustrating and descrihine Foot's goods at Root's prio^. 

Send him ft list of the uoods you want, and i«t him la 11 you how 
muoh they will cost Hfhc^wajt wantedi. 4-08-tf 



BRE^WAX 

We are always in the market to buy beeswax and pay tbe hig^h- 
est market prices. We want beeswax from the l)ee-keepers direct. 

Dadant's Foundation, 

It £xcels. 

Wherever you are yon can get our goods. Write us and we will 
either make 3*ou prices or tell you where you can get our foundation 
nearer to you. We have onr agents everywhere. 

BEE SUPPLIES. 

Webandle every kind of bee-keeper's suppl ies and only the very best. 
Early order discounts given now on Supplies and foundation. Write 
us before selling your beeeswax or buying your season's supplies. 

Aaont for MIohlaan, A. Q. WOODMAN, Qrantf RapMs. 

DAD ANT <a SON5, 
Send for cotaiog. Hamiltoii, 111. 



r 



'vsrvcvan 
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Lewis Bee Supplies Sliipped Promptly. 



Pur« Italian Bees, in Up-to-date Hives, for sale. 

Quote prices on Honey and Beeswax. Good second hand 5 gal. cans for sale 
40c per box of two. Send for complete catalogue. 

Arnd Honey & Bee Supply Co., (Not inc.) h. m. arnd, Prop. 

SuooMsors to York Honoy 4b Boo Supply Company. -^ | 



\ Lo 



^ . ^ „ 191-193 E. Superior St.. Chicago. Ill, 

Long Distance Telephone North 1 559 9-08-tf 

m: m,. ^.ifc -iE-3S> JCat ^ a m- . m. m^^srm^rx a a. a^ ^ j|^* ^ ^ m. m. ^gpc-^ f f * i * 
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ITAUAN BEES 



and Queens and Sup- 
plies. Root's standard 
goods. Ask for circular. Aliso Apiary, 
El Toro, Calif. l-08-12t 

Now Rcady^ 

A fine lot of those Queens of Superior 
Stock — quiet to handle and s^ood workers. 
One untested queen, 60 cts.; six for $3.25; 
twelve for $6.00. Satisfaction, or money 
back. 

5. F. TREGO, Swedona, IIU, 



BEE KEEPERS 

Do you know our make of sections 
are as good as the best Remem- 
ber that we make sections a spec- 
ialty— "not a side issue." Quality 
the highest Our prices the lowest 
write for them, wholesale and re- 
tail. 

AUG. LOTZ & SON, 

Cadott, Wis. 

A Full Lin« of Bm K««p«rs SuppllM. 

3-08- 15t 




* -.»-. t>*»-#^**.«>»-»-».*»"»*p'^ii*»i'B*» 1 



^|^:asai^:3 



Only one Strain of Bees 

I do not fritter &way my time arid e:rYer£'ie& with sfly«r«l strains <]^ 
tMjes^ I have only one slram, tha lhreb-bandfl<i. lon£-ton(rTiied, rod 
ciavQr, strain of ItBLians; and \ furn\^h stock that pleases such men as 
F. F, Hi^hflrmann. Mortey PcttJt, W, Z. Hutchinsoti, and the A- I. Rooi 
Co. i run a lartfe number ot nuclei, about \ ,000 Irs the hBijrht of tb«f 
season, and can All orders promptly, Unte&ted qiieam. Sl.OO tach; 
h^lf^ci untesttd. SKaS' lested, SU 50. ^eletl tested, f 2,00. breeders, 
From 43 00 to 55.00. 4-08-tf 

H^. O, VICTOR, H&ndo.Ttxam. 

HONEY PACKAGES 



Let us fill your order for Honey packages for either Comb or Extracted Honey 
. , with the famous " Root Quality" kind. We buy beeswax at all times. 
i^ Send for Catalogr. 

i M. H. HUNT & SOISr, .- 

I LANSIISra, - - - MICH. |g 



j This Coupon Worth 26 cents 



{New Subscriber$ Chily) 



I 



Name .... 
Poatojflee 
State 




If not now a sabBciiber and yon want one of the 
most helpful aids to snccessfal bee-onltare— a paper 
that t«lls now to make your bees pay— yoa anoiild 
Bubacribe for the 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 

A32-pa^e Hlnstrat^d 50-cent ' monthly . It tella all 
aboat the best way to mana^ bees to produce the 
most honey; with market qaotations, etc. A dosen 
different departments— one for women bee-keepers. 
Best writers. 



_^^^__^___^^^^_^_^__ It Will Inoreasa Your Honey-Money 

. ^ . If yoa will send as your name and address with K 

(stamps or coin) together with this coupon, we will send you a trial trip of our Journal 
months. Order now and let us begin with this month's fine number. Address, 

Amerioan Bee Journal, 118 Weet Jaokeon, Chleago, Illinois 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL 

Devoted to the Interests of Honey Producers. 
$L00 A YEAR. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. Editor ahd Pubusher. 



VOL. XXI. 



FLINT, MICHIGAN. SEPTEMBER 1. 1908. 



NO. 9 



Some Experience With a Floating 
Apiary on the Mississippi. 



D. STAD MENHALL. 



m 



:R. W. Z. HUTCHINSON: -Yours 
of recent date asking **why I 
wander up and down the Missis- 
sippi river for the past several years, if I 
am makin^r a success with a floatin^r 
apiary, and, if so, I must have an inter- 
esting * story ' to tell of my success, fail- 
ures, and what I know and see, etc.," to 
hand. 

Am not surprised that you should get 
such an idea into your head, as I have 
been a subscriber to the Review for sev- 
eral years, and I do not remember of get- 
ting two issues in succession at the same 
post office. It will not take much space 
to tell about my success, less to tell what 
I know, and several issues of the Review 
to tell of all of my failures. It is true that 
I have bees, bees galore, and am making 
a grand success with them from my view; 
but, before I go into details, let me give a 
little personal history; and, as Dr. Miller 



says, in his excellent book, " Forty Years 
Among the Bees," there is no law against 
anyone skipping this part if he wishes to 
do so. 

I have made nine trips down the Mis- 
sissippi river from the following points. 
The distance is by water, from the points 
mentioned, to New Orleans, La., to wit: 

One trip from Greenville, Miss., about 
500 miles. 

Two trips from Vicksburg, Miss., about 
372 miles. 

One trip from Mouth of Red, La., about 
225 miles. 

One trip from Natchez, Miss., about 279 
miles. 

Four trips from Baton Rouge, La., about 
150 miles. 

We certainly enjoy this life, and have 
good health. There is no house rent to 
pay, with plenty of free wood and water, 
and our back yard is always dean. 
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THE BEAUTIES AND PLEASURES OF BOATING 
ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 

We love this old river and her valley 
with all of her whims, blows, storms, 
sunshine, etc. We like to float upon her 
ever-moving surface, "making" bend 
after bend; sometimes long, sweeping, 
graceful bends, passing steep bluffs or 
caving banks on one side, and miles of 
low. flat sand bars on the other; which, if 
it is late fall or winter, will have hundreds 
and hundreds of wild geese and ducks 



down, for she would not, but because we 
do not want to give the captain and the 
pilots the trouble of stopping, etc., as we 
want to "stand in*' with them, because 
that is the way we will go back up the 
river, in tow with her, or some other boat 
See? 

Yes, we like the Mississippi Valley, with 
her generous, open handed and open 
hearted people, her rich, deep, black soil, 
and rank growing vegetation, her large, 
magnificent Live Oak trees covered with 




Top View of Floating Apiary. 
(Showing shade-boards, extracting super, and poultry coop.) 



upon them. Then, sometimes, there are 
short, swift bends with their whirling 
eddies and cross-currents, which draw 
our boats into them, in spite of all we can 
do, giving us several hours of hard work, 
and generally plenty of excitement; or, 
perhaps, the wind will blow us across the 
bow of some big, powerful Pittsburg tow 
boat on her way up the river with acres, 
yes acres, of empty coal barges to be re- 
filled. Then, when we hustle to get out 
of her way, not that she would run us 



long, trailing gray moss, her slow flowing 
bayous, on the surface of which you can 
see everything above and around, reflect- 
ed as though it was another world, her 
mild, gentle winters and her fresh, ever- 
cooling summer breezes from the Gulf of 
Mexico, which make thousands of flowers 
of almost as many sizes, shapes and 
colors, bow their heads in token of their 
welcome to all to feast on their beauty of 
fragrance. 

I am traveling in my own i)oats, with 
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my family and studio. The photograph of 
my studio boat, on which our bees and 
hives are located, will give you some idea 
how we arrange same, although it is very 
difficult to show the hives. The cross- 
sectional view, amid ship, from port to 
star-board, will make it more easily 
understood. We have double roofs on the 
boats — they are warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer. 

SOME DETAILS 0? THE HIVE ARRANGEMENT. 

The roof-supports (rafters) are two 



keep from getting too high up as it would 
take too much " riggin " to keep covers, 
supers, etc., from blowing over-board 
during wind storms, when the waves 
sometimes run very high, pounding the 
boat so hard as to shake every timber in 
her. I have a few full-depth and shallow 
extracting supers, but I never use them 
except when rearing queens, or when I 
happen to be where I will get a ten days* 
or two weeks* rush of nectar from some 
certain source like tupelo gum, taking 
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Cross Sectional View of Floating Studio. 
Showing Hives, Brood Frames, Etc., Between the Two Roofs. 



inches thick and fourteen inches wide, 
hollowed out on the under side so as to 
make an air space of four inches in the 
middle of the boat between the two roofs. 
This space gradually becomes larger as 
it approaches the outside of boat, where 
it is a fourteen inch space. The roof- 
supports are eight and one-half feet 
apart. This is the space where the brood 
chaAnbers are located, also the most of 
the 8urplu8 arrangements, as 1 work on 
the "long idea" principle— have to, to 



them ofP as soon as possible. I use the 
Hoffman frames, the best frame on the 
market for one situated as I am, although 
1 often wish for a frame without " ears " 
that will break off sometimes, and one 
that will not become so fixed. 

The frames hang crosswise of the boat, 
that is, the ends are towards the sides of 
the boat, but in the hive they hang the 
usual way. Surplus frames are on the 
side of brood frames, with queen exclud- 
ing zinc between them. Covers are in 
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two parts, one a thin board cleated at 
each end, the other, (top) cleated and 
battened in such way as to have an air 
space between the two parts, thus, ans- 
wering for shade board. Across the 
shade boards of each group of two hives 
I have a piece of one by three inches, one 
end of which goes under a cleat that is 
fastened to the top roof of the boat, the 
other end has an half inch rope to it, the 
loose end of which is run through an iron 
ring, that is in the roof support, and tied. 
These are entrance-closers made of half- 
inch stuff, three inches wide, as long as 
entrances to hive are wide, and six or 
eight inches high, covered with wire-cloth 
on one side, which allows a large cluster- 
ing place on the outside of the hive, when 
they are in place. I put them in place 
after sundown, the evening before we are 
to leave a landing the next morning. 

One serious trouble in having hives ar- 
ranged as above, is that so many bees 
miss the alighting board, and fall into the 
river and are lost Especially is this true 
in the early spring when the water is very 
cold. Another point: We always try to 
tie our studio boat so that the side and 
top light will be towards the north— bet- 
ter light for portrait work, etc. As we 
have bees on both sides of the boat, i 
notice that those on the south or sunny 
side invariably go to work sooner and 
work later, than those on the north or 
shady side. This is very noticeable in 
early spring; and I know it to be a fact, 
regardless of what some of our leading 
and text books say. 

My system of management is strictly 
along orthodox lines, — clipped queens, 
shook-swarming, etc., with the possible 
exception of stimulative feeding. I re- 
verse one to three frames in the centre of 
the brood chamber, the number depend- 
ing upon the strength of the colony, end 
for end. The bees in removing the honey 
from near the entrance become active, 
thus generating heat, which is the great 
desideratum in early spring, and the only 
thing that will partly take the place of 



bees in a weak colony. The more heat 
the more brood a few bees can handle. 
If my hives were not " so fixed," I think I 
would reverse them instead of frames. 
i e., change the rear end to the front, at 
least, those that are strong in bees. It 
seems to me that would have the same 
effect, however, I do not know. By 
changing hives it would not be necessary 
to take the cover off as when changing 
frames, which would save heat — bee 
energy— and no danger of chilling brood. 
Of course, all the above presupposes 
plenty of stores in brood -chamber. 

QUEENS ARE LOST IN THE RIVER 

I have made innumerable experiments, 
perhaps more than the average bee keep- 
er, trying to solve those two elusory prob- 
lems-perfect swarm control and the 
mating of queens in confinement Doubt- 
less, the less said about these the better. 
However, I will give two reasons, beside 
the supposed improvement of stock, for 
wishing to control the mating of queens. 
When the queens leave the boat on their 
mating flight nine out of ten, as well as I 
can judge, start across, or, generally up 
or down the river; possibly because it is a 
level open stretch over the water for five 
or six miles up or down, and from one to 
three miles wide, in the spring, across. 
When the queens and drones meet I 
think they must fall into the river, as I 
have lost fully fifty per cent some sea- 
sons. Another reason is the "dragon 
flies." This insect is a real menace to the 
queen -breeder in the South, and in a few 
places to the honey producer as well. 

I think it was in 1 904 that I saw an 
out-apiary on Lake Maurepas, belonging 
to Mr. F. W. Clews, of New Orleans, La« 
that was completely destroyed by this 
pest They seem to be more plentiful 
around lakes and slow moving bayous, 
gathering in great swarms about sun- 
down and on cloudy days. The only 
remedy that I have been able to devise, 
and it is only partly successful, is to feed 
a very thin syrup just before sundown in- 
side of the hives. . Ani. ^nfident this 



e hives. , Am, cpnMent 
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saves a £freat many bees. Stops them 
from flying^ so much. 

WHY A LARGE FLOATING APIARY HAS SMALL 
CHANGE OF SUCCESS ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Can a success be made with an apiary 
followingr the bloom up the Mississippi 
river? Yes sir, with proper conditions 
and a strip of basswood, or white clover 
three miles wide on each side of the river. 
Then we could start from New Orleans 
with an apiary on each side, ascendingr 
with the bloom, extracting today on this 
side and tomorrow on the , but say, 
brother bee keeper, you can guess the 
rest ! Such are not the conditions, am 
sorry to say. This question does not in- 
volve one locality, but dozens. It is one of 
those diflficult, slippery, eel-like proposi- 
tions that the further away we are 
from the base of operation, the more 
plausible it appears. It is true that the 
bloom does open gradually, going north- 
ward as the season advances, but it is 
just as true that there are not enough of 
nectar secreting plants to make a com- 
mercial success of a floating apiary. 

TTie natural life-zone of all plant-life 
runs east and west on this old glooe, and 
each plant is confined within its own de- 
grees of latitude, this latitude varying 
more or less, with the elevation, rain-fall, 
and, perhaps, with a few plants, condition 
and composition of soil and a few other 
local causes, such as large bodies of 
water, etc. Especially is this true with 
nectar-secreting tree-growth, and culti- 
vated crops, which a floating apiary would 
have to depend upon principally for sur- 
plus. Excepting a few weeds, white 
clover is the only nectar-secreting plant 
that grows between New Orleans and St. 
Paul, and the acreage within reach of a 
floating apiary is not large enough to fur- 
nish a surplus for three hundred colonies 
— only large enough for brood rearing. 
The soil in this valley is too rich and val- 
uable to use in growing clover, grasses, 
etc. For the same reason the planta- 
tions are "open up" as far back from 
river as the natural drainage will permit, 



and in a great many places large sums 
ate being spent in putting in artificial 
drainage, thus placing the swamp, where 
the majority of nectar secreting trees are, 
too far for bees to work profitable from 
the river. 

This condition will exist so long as 
sugar cane is worth from $2.50 to $3.50 
per ton, according to the density of the 
contents, and cotton brings six cents per 
pound. In the next two or three years 
the boll weevil may change the condition 
in the cotton belt, and if sugar should be 
admitted free, without duty, all sugar 
planters claim they would have to stop 
producing the same, and turn their atten- 
tion to some other crop, possibly clover 
and mustard. Cotton is a good honey 
plant in the majority of places, and a 
floating apiary would get surplus from 
this source, but I doubt if there are two 
weeks difference in the time, taking one 
season with another, between the plant- 
ing and maturing of this crop, from Mem- 
phis, Tenn,, to its southern limits. Baton 
Rouge. La., because of the spring rise of 
the river. Our honey producing trees are 
being rapidly destroyed. The closer they 
are to the river the sooner they are felled, 
rafted and floated down this great river — 
gone forever. This is the fate of our 
magnificent cypress, cotton wood, tupelo 
gum, persimmons and willows. 

When I made my first trip down this 
river eleven years ago, cotton wood tim- 
ber went "begging" at $2.00 and $2.50 
per thousand, and no one ever thought of 
cutting willow for the market. Now cot- 
ton wood is worth $10.00 or more, and 
willow is from $6,00 to $8.00 per thou- 
sand. During the spring, each week, we 
see from one to half a dozen rafts pass 
down, some of them covering acres of the 
river, with one or more steam boats and 
powerful tugs having them in tow. An 
interesting and sad picture to me. 

Another disagreeable condition that a 
floating apiary would have to contend 
with, much more so than if located, is the 
weather. From February 1st, for three 
to five weeks, we generally have our win- 
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ters, which extend into the latter part of 
March and first part of April as we go 
northward. Not winter as understood at 
the north, perhaps, but rain, damp and 
foggy atmosphere, with cold wind from 
the north and northwest, which stops 
brood-rearing, and nectar secretion, more 
or less. Another minor, though very im- 
portant condition, is that the river water 
is entirely too cold for brood rearing for 
two months after the weather becomes 
favorable. We overcome this, in part, by 
keeping a tub of water on top, in the sum- 
mer, with floats. The water remains cold 
so long, because of the melting snow and 
ice during spring in the North. 

Having mentioned the principal disad- 
vantages, let us make a supposed trip 
with our floating apiary, and see the 
principal advantages of the same. Per- 
sonally, the greatest advantage that I 
have received is the excellent opportunity 
for experimental work, and observing the 
effects, on the bees, of different honey 
flowers, etc. 

A PROSPECTIVE BALANCE SHEET OF A 300- 
COLONY FLOATING APIARY. 

Will name on this trip only the source 
of our surplus at each place, about the 
length of time we will stay, and about the 
amount of surplus, giving the distance, 
from one place tp the next by river. Open 
the season nine miles above New Orleans, 
at nine-mile point, where our bees, say 
300 colonies, will build up in good shape 
on white clover, etc., from January 1 5th 
to March 1st. Then move north 226 
miles to the mouth of Red river for wil- 
lows, getting, perhaps, 25 pounds of sur- 
plus per colony by April 1st. Then 60 
miles to Morville, La., for tupelo gum, 
getting from 50 to 100 pounds, say, 75 
pounds, per colony by May 15th. Then 
north, anywhere, for the largest acreage 
of cotton, with the possibility that the 
mouth of Yazoo, Arkansas or White river 
would be the best place, because Spanish 
needle and golden rod would increase our 
surplus from 50 to 150 pounds, from 
combined sources, but say 75 pounds per 
colony. Total, per colony, for season, 1 75 



pounds. Possibly the two extremes, for 
various causes and seasons, would be 
from 73 to 300 pounds per colony. 

Total from 300 colonies, for season, 
52.500 pounds. 

Estimated cost of outfit, to-wit: 

Steam tug. second hand $2,000 

Barge for hives 600 

Bees, 300 colonies 1.50 

Total cost $4,000 

Monthly expenses, to-wit: 

Captain pilot (one man) salary $ 1 00 

Enginear, one, salary 75 

Fireman, one, salary 60 

Fuel, oil and incidentals 26 

Board for four men ^ „ ^? 

Total montnly expense $300 

For twelve months $3,600 

Insurance and interest, ten per cent^ _^9i^ 
Total yeariy expense $4,000 

Captian pilot and enginer must be 
men licensed by the U. S. goverment 
Apiarist could play roustabout and cook, 
when running, and firemen play cook 
when located. The above estimates are 
as '* low down " as we can possibly get 
them, unless the apairist is a licensed 
captian or enginer. 

Our honey crop would have to net us 
7, 1 3 and 2 1 cts. per pound, clear of all 
expenses, to play even. 

The time and place of starting could be 
changed to suit the season, for instance, 
from Natchez, Miss., March 1 st, having 
about the conditions and results. 

PERRINE'S GREATEST SUCCESS WAS WITH 
QLUCOSE. 

Every now and then, someone mentions 
a Mr. Perrine, as making a success with 
a floating apiary on this river. I have 
been told by a bee keeper, who was pres- 
ent at the session of the National Bee- 
Keepers' Association, at New Orleans, 
La., that Mr. Perrine said there, publicly, 
or privately, 1 do not remember which, 
*'that the foundation of this success was 
a half pound of comb honey in one gallon 
of glucose." However, of this. I have no 
personal knowledge. 

Some may ItiyiJ^bJ^m^^^ong adYO- 
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Cate of the " priority of rights doctrine "— 
and I aiTi— and that I have other and 
deeper motives in presenting this subject 
in the light that I have. To such, if any, 
allow me to say my boats are for sale in 
order that I may locate, so that I can 



" keep bees, more bees,** and if I could do 
so on this river, I certainly would, as my 
photographic business is in very good 
shape, to say the least 

On Mississippi River, July 4, 1904. 



Successful Fall Feeding Without 
Special Equipment 



F. B. CAVANAGH. 



X seems to be a common practice 
among some very good bee keep- 
ers to either boil syrup for winter 
feeding, or else to boil water and add the 
sugar. Either method offers the disad- 
vantages of scorching the feed or boiling 
over the syrup and of requiring a large 
vat or kettle to contain so much feed over 
a fire. 

The method I will attempt to describe 
is one which I used for several years in 
feeding hundreds of colonies, each year. 
When located in Michigan I was in an 
aster district, and often fed as high as 
5,000 pounds of sugar to replace honey 
which was unhealthful for winter stores, 
yet I always enjoyed syrup making by the 
methods given here. 

The equipment consists of a lard can (a 
square 60-pound can will answer) hold- 
in|r five gallons, a honey extractor with 
the gearing removed, or else a barrel con- 
taining a faucet, and a long edging or 
stick for a two handed stirring stick. 
Place the lard can over three stones so 
that a fire can be built both under and 
around it Fill with water and fire up. 
By building fire around the sides of the 
can, I have had water boiling in 1 5 min- 
utes after putting in the fire. Place the 
extractor (or other feed tank) on a stand 
of convenient height to draw syrup into a 
pail, and put in a 100-pound sack of 
sugar. Spread the sugar over the bot- 



tom and pile it up a little around the 
sides of the tank. Now, when the water 
boils pour it in on top of the sugar and 
stir it from the bottom with a whirling 
motion. Note that the water comes in 
direct contact with the sugar and the 
heat is not lost in heating the sides and 
bottom of the tank as it would be if the 
sugar were stirred in later. Most of the 
sugar is melted immediately on coming in 
contact with the water, and a little stir- 
ring completes the liquefication, leaving a 
syrup of excellent thickness, but too hot 
to feed at once. If extra thick syrup is 
desired it will be found that 4>^ gallons 
of water will melt all the sugar in this 
manner. 

In removing water from the fire it is 
best to dip a pailful out first, and thus 
avoid danger of scalding in handling too 
full a can. Of course, the capacity of the 
syrup-making outfit may be increased if 
feeders are available to hold the syrup. 
The above are about the usual propor- 
tions. 

Miller feeders in supers are best for ex- 
tensive feeding. Ten or fifteen may be 
placed on the hives while the syrup is 
cooling. A spring balance is handy for 
weighing the first few pailfuls, after 
which a good guess is sufficient. We al- 
ways aimed to feed a plenty, and, as col- 
onies do not consume alike in winter, they 
will not be uniform in spring anyway. 
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Each colony should have at least 35 
pounds of thick syrup, equivllent to about 
30 pounds of well ripened stores in combs. 
It is well in feeding: to follow a system 
which permits of no costly oversights. I 
always previously estimate stores and 
mark the number of pounds of honey left 
in the hive. If 10 pounds of honey re- 
main, abbreviate "10 H." Directly be- 
neath would be marked the number of 
pounds of syrup in combs required to 
make up 30 pounds of sealed stores— or 
20; then, when filling the feeders put in 
the required amount and add an "S." 
The hive is now marked | go s I ^ ^^^^ 
there is no chance of leaving a colony un- 
fed. In case we should fill the feeders 
and fail to mark the ** S " we can ascer- 
tain by lifting the hive. Thus, it will be 
seen, that the " S " is a check for the 
safety of the colony, indicating later 
whether it was honey or syrup which was 
fed. Remember that 35 pounds of syrup 
in a pail is not equal to more than about 
30 pounds of ripened syrup in combs, so 
that, in adding the 20 " S " it will be nec- 
essary to place in the feeder about 23 
pounds of syrup by actual weight, .f one 
desires to be accurate, a pail may be 
marked for 5 pounds and 10 pounds of 
syrup in combs by weighing and marking 
the surface of syrup in the pail at re- 
spectively 5.8 pounds and 112-3 pounds 
and using these combinations as per Mr. 
Townsend's plan. The proportion of 
pounds of syrup fed, to pounds of syrup 
stored in combs, varies with the thick- 
ness of feed and the conditions under 
which it is fed. These figures are only 
approximate, but will be found sufficiently 
accurate for practical purposes. 

If. for any reason, feeding has to be 
done later in frosty weather (not after 
chance for flight) place the feeders in su- 
pers on the ground, leveling if necessary, 
lay in sticks or cheese cloth over top for 
the bees lo float on, and place the hive, 
without bottom, directly over the feeder! 
This combines feed and bees so that they 
will clean out a feeder very quickly. I do 
not advocate late feeding, and this meth- 



od is for use only in an emergency, or 
with a weak colony. 

In using this kind of syrup I have never 
had any trouble with syrup crystalizing. 
consequently, never used anything in the 
syrup to prevent crystalization. 

When a colony is too weak, or the 
weathea too cool, to take syrup down 
quickly, the underfed method will alleviate 
the trouble. Of course syrup, whether 
boiled or not, will crostalize in time if left 
in the feeders in cold weather, but there 
is ho necessity for leaving it there. 

I regard syrup made by the above sim- 
ple method fully equal to that which has 
been boiled, and I used to boil it before 
learning better. No building, entailing 
risk of fire, is required in making syrup in 
this way and no robbing is invited as bees 
care neither to drink hot water nor eat 
dry sugar to any extent. As soon as the 
sugar and water are combined the tank 
is covered. In feeding in this way, dont 
neglect to place the feed tank close to the 
hives to be fed so as to avoid unnecessary 
running back and forth. This is a rough 
and ready plan especially adapted where 
no special equipment is available. In 
fact, 1 first began feeding in this manner 
at a yard located in the woods, and pur- 
chased late in autumn. No honey house 
existed, but I brought an extractor, cans 
and feeders from another yard. At first 
I had misgivings about the uncooked food 
diet, but bees were as healthy as usual 
the next spring, so it was continued from 
year to year. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that there would be no difference -in 
the feed made by boiling than by this 
method. The water is boiled in either 
case and the sugar is certainly cooked 
thoroughly in the refining process, so why 
multiply work and equipment to cook it 
again? With half the labor, much less 
equipment and no risk of burning, an 
equally good syrup can be made; that the 
syrup is right in the tank handy to the 
feeders without handling a second time is 
also of importance where much work is to 
be accomplished. 

BoscoBEL, A^ig. 20, 1908. 
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When it May be Profitable to 
Supersede Queens. 



e. s. miles. 



XHAVE been quite interested in the 
discussion of the question of 
whether it pays to supersede 
queens, or leave the matter to the bees. 
My experience tallies pretty closely with 
Mr. Doolittle's, who. I think, teaches that 
a good strain of Italians will attend to the 
superseding of queens as well, or better, 
than the apiarist can, and at no trouble 
or expense. 

THE PART THAT LOCALITY PLAYS. 

I believe, however, that locality has 
something to do with this question, as it 
has with so many others in bee-keeping. 
I have noticed that on a spring following 
a poor fall season, a great many more old 
and worthless queens are left over than 
is the case following a fall season that 
gives a fair yield of honey; therefore I 
have concluded that when there is noth- 
ing to be gathered in the latter part of 
the season, the bees do not breed much 
and do not feel the need of a vigorous 
queen as they do when they are active 
gathering a crop. This allows the old 
queens to live over, just as a worker lives 
longer when idle, and, consequently, they 
give out the next season just at the tihie 
they should be doing their best. 

WHY A OOOD STRAIN OF HONEY GATHERERS 

IS MORE LIKELY TO SUPERSEDE 

ITS aUEENS. 

Now the reason for a good strain of 
Italians, or, I suppose, any strain of extra 
good honey gathers, being more depend- 
able upon the matter of superseding than 
are the common run of bees, is on this 
same principle. They will gather enough 
to breed on and keep prosperous where 
others will not, and thus are more likely 
to exhaust their queens than the poorer 
gatherers. I would not be understood as 
meaning that such a strain of bees, be 



they Italian or something else, were 
necessarily better for all seasons and all 
localities. On the contrary, the poorer 
gatherers may be more prolific, and 
where the flow is good, might yield more 
honey, especially comb honey, than those 
that were more thrifty in scant seasons; 
so that it seems to me, the bee-keeper 
must try different strains until he finds 
the one best adapted to his locality, then 
breed all his increase from the best of 
that strain. And I would select pure 
stock for breeders on account of the fact 
that mongrels or grades of all kinds are 
very uncertain in their progeny. I am 
aware that Mr. Doolittle pronounces the 
Italian bee an impure race, yet I think for 
practical breeding purposes we can call 
them a pure race; as it is easy to get 
Italian stock now-a-days that will repro- 
duce itself as other lines of pure bred 
stock. 

SUPERSEDE ONLY THOSE THAT DON't GOME 
UP TO THE STANDARD. 

Having, then, a strain of bees suited to 
his locality, the question of superseding 
settles down to superseding those that do 
not come up to the required standard, 
from mis-mating or whatever the cause. 

Raise or procure your queens in what- 
ever matter you will, there will always 
be here and there one that will not be 
profitable, and the sooner she is replaced 
with a good one the sooner that colony 
will become a profitable stock. 

NATURAL SWARMING QUEENS NOT NECESSA- 
RILY THE BEST. 

Now a word about queen rearing and I 
am done. About 15 years ago, when I 
commenced with bees, the burden of the 
testimony seemed to be in favor of queens 
reared from natural swarming cells; and 
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60 I used these for a good many years, 
until I got a copy of Mr. Doolittle's Scien- 
tific Queen Rearinsr; then I was convinced 
by Mr. Doolittle*s writings that good 
queens could be reared by other methods 
besides natural swarming. So when I 
happened to buy a queen that produced a 
colony of bees that I liked better than 
any colony I had owned till that time, 
and when this colony failed to swarm on 
a good season when run for comb honey, 
I began to try raising queens after the 
Doolittle plan. Well, it was not long until 
my best and most profitable colonies were 
headed by such queens, and now for four 
or five years all queens have been reared 
by queenless colonies in artificial cell cups; 
and I can truly say that such queens are 
proving, with me, more uniform in quality 



and longer lived than were those formerly 
reared under natural swarming. 

I would not think of requeening those 
that come to the required standard, at 
two or three years of age, as they only 
become rightly tested for breeders at the 
end of the third season. If a pure queen 
brings a good colony through three win- 
ters, and puts up considerable more sur- 
plus than the average, and does not 
swarm in that time, she is a breeder with 
me. But, of course, I try to select the 
best among this class as to gentleness, 
comb building, white capping, etc. Those 
that don't come up to the standard, I re- 
queen as soon as a good queen can be 
had. 

DuNLAP, Iowa, Sept 50. 1907. 
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Advantages of Keeping the Colonies 
Even by Requeening. 



C. W. DAYTON. 



ON page 76 of the March Review, 
under the sub-head, "Why we 
requeen," Mr. Chapman says, *' it 
is remarkable how even our colonies are 
at all times. This is a big thing, as all of 
our colonies are ready for the same kind 
of work at the same time." 

It would be hard to convey a proper 
conception of the value of this point. 
When the colonies are kept in this even 
condition, there is scarcely any labor re- 
quired for their management. Almost all 
of the labor and thought are bestowed 
upon the manipulation of the product; 
and the product also is of a more even 
consistency as are the colonies. 

QETTINQ THE BEST YEARS OF A QEEEN's LIFE 

The queens arrive at the zenith of their 
abilities at the time their best work is 
needed, because they lay enough eggs in 



the previous season to make them neither 
too old nor too young in the following 
spring. They are to be compared to a 
seven or eight- year-old cow. The three 
or four years at that time comprise the 
best of her life. By this requeening, we 
cut dut the very best segment to be found 
in a queen's life. 

In a super of sections there will be 
those at the sides, and perhaps at one 
end, which are light in weight, so that ten 
selected from the center will sell for more 
than the other sixteen. In this super- 
cedure of queens we keep the ten best 
sections and reject the others. It causes 
the product to grade high. It raises the 
working energy of the apiary at once one- 
third or one-half. 

Colonies which require an overhauling 
are also pretty sure to cause the over- 
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haulihff of the better colonies which do 
not need it It may require three to five 
manipulations before the harvest sets in. 
Book records or any other are of little ac- 
count except in the waste of time it takes 
to make them, and are more trouble than 
the manipulations in straight-ahead work. 
Laggard colonies must be examined 
often to keep track of their variations, 
how much they are accomplishing and 
w^hat their imminent needs are, and many 
of them are nearly always in need of 
change. In many of them it is expedient 
to consider the disposition of the queen 
and bees which cannot be booked in any 
other place than in the mind or memory. 
We try to make up in labor and contriv- 
ance what the queens lack in quality. 
It is an artificial undertaking which once 
begun must be continued, and at the end 
of the season we are not satisfied. We 
regret that we cannot try the season 
over again. It causes us to dread the 
v^inter management, and perhaps we 
look forward with distrust to the next 
season's operations. Many colonies go 
ahead and soon get out of the laggard 
class, while others which start out ener- 
getically may become laggards before the 
honey flow sets in. It keeps us in an at- 
titude of doubt and uncertainty so that we 
dare not calculate and arrange for what 
might come and would come were the 
queens all prime. It destroys our disposi-* 
tion to make improvements or figure short 
cuts because the present management and 
fixtures are already above what the col- 
onies can attain to. Keeping more col- 
onies to make up for the poor, makes the 
rent worse instead of less. 

AN ILLUSTRATION OF HOW EVENNESS OF 
COLONIES SAVES LABOR. 

One day last year I went with a bee 
keeper who thinks himself a far greater 
bee man than I am, because he keeps 
1,000 colonies. His errand was to make 
an examination as to when an apiary of 
260 colonies would be ready for extract- 
ing. It took him from 8 a. m. until 1 1 :50 
a. m., and he examined colonies steadily 
all that time. When I arrived at home, 



says I, "just for greens,*' I will do the 
same amount of work. 1 looked into 
three average colonies which occupied 
not more than five minutes of time. It 
was a practical demonstration of how 
evenness of colonies can be used to offset 
tedious labor. I did not see the honey, 
except in three hives, but I knew the rest 
of it was there. My friend did not know 
how much was there until he saw it, and 
then he was obliged to guess at an esti- 
mate of the whole apiary. He was in the 
position of a stockman that is to estimate 
the weight of a herd of mixed cattle, con- 
sisting of big and little, thick and thin, 
while I estimated from three regulation 
fat steers. 

don't handle COLONIES WITHOUT A 
PURPOSE. 

There is no consolation in examining 
colonies without some real purpose; nor 
will mere manipulations add to profits. 
When we wish to know the extent of 
brood rearing in the spring it is only nec- 
essary to examine the central combs in 
two or three colonies. Then, in the morn- 
ing, when the pollen ga^iherers are crowd- 
ing about the entrance, walk along the 
rows of hives with your thumbs under 
your suspenders. Fussing with the col- 
onies might be tolerated with beginners 
who need practice or to get acquainted 
with the hive arrangement. In fact, I 
take pleasure, occasionally, in handling 
and nursing of small colonies and those 
which seem difficult to get to do any- 
thing, and it is seldom that I do not have 
a number of such odds and ends; but 
when it comes to the getting of honey in 
paying amounts these weaklings are 
quite forgotten. If I should happen to 
want to make up another full colony for 
regular work, five or six of them might be 
swept into one hive. 

A WORD IN FAVOR OF SHALLOW EXTRACTING 
SUPERS. 

It takes something else besides the ad- 
justment of supers or frames to cause 
bees to work. Colonies having thrifty 

queens have a disposition to make pro-* 
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crress. Their disposition should not be 
interrupted or frustrated. If we under- 
take to substitute our plans in place of 
theirs, it should be in line with bee sense 
or instinct. 

The supers which I use for extracting 
contain frames which are only 4}4 inches 
deep inside measure. The honey is left 
on the hives until it is entirely sealed 
over. Such supers give me the same 
amount of honey as where the supers are 
three times as capacious. It is my belief 
that as soon as the supers are empty 
there is greater haste to refill them and 
seal the honey, when, if the space is much 
larger, there is less disposition to fill it 
with stores. It indicates their disposition 
to advance and take possession in a grad- 
ual manner. When section honey is de- 
sired the sections are put into wide frames 
having a separator attached to one side. 
And the wide frames can be put in the 
extracting super at any time and in any 
place instead of the extracting combs. 
The wide frames are made to reverse. I 
have used them thus over fifteen years. 
On page 55 of the Review is the ques- 
tion: "Which is the best comb honey 
super ?" 

Since writing the above the March 
issue of the American Bee Journal has 
come to hand and on page 75 Mr. Byer 
says, "To be sure, some of the queens 
fail in the first year to come up to what 
they should be, and in that case I would 
not expect them to be any good the sec- 
ond year." Where the queens are reared 
immediately after the honey harvest or 
swarming season, as they are depended 
on to furnish the required force of bees 
for wintering, there is a fair chance to 
judge of their qualities the same season. 
It is best to rear a few more queens than 
the number which is needed, which can be 
held in nuclei, so if any in the regular col- 
onies are faulty they can be substituted 
in September or October. It is a method 
of inspection and reinspection as where a 
manufactory or store, cause its bills 
of goods to be checked off by more than 
one clerk; or the inspection by an expert 



of the product of any shop where fine 
work is to be turned out To neglect the 
inspection of queens and colonies is com- 
parable to building a railway without first 
constructing a grade to lay the ties and 
iron on. (We might find it pretty rough 
on our comb honey.) What would we 
think of the publisher who went around 
to gather up the books that could not be 
read because he neglected to read and 
correct his proofs? 

On page 76 of the same issue of the 
A. B. J. Mr. SchoU says, "The round in 
early spring should be made as warm 
weather allows ... all hives that have 
no bees or few flying need only be opened 
. . . those that are not queen-right are 
simply set on top of another colony until 
later." 

THE REAL LOSS FROM OLD QUEENS. 

The next question is. how great is this 
loss. In California it may be 1 to 15 
colonies to the 1 00. The extensive apiar- 
ist previously mentioned said that he 
went to his apiaries always once and 
sometimes twice a week especially to 
gather in the empty and deserted hives. 
With a loss of but five colonies the hun- 
dred it must be at least $25, which counts 
25 cents each for the 1 00 queens which 
Mr. Chapman has estimated to cost but 
7 cents each in requeening. 1 would 
rather rear them at 25 cents each to be 
kept in the apiary than at 60 to' 75 cents 
each to be shipped away- The actual 
loss is not to be figured at the value of 
the colonies but more nearly at the sales 
price of the product of good working col- 
onies. 

The variety of robbery which is induced 
by these dwindled out colonies is different 
from that described on page 49 of the 
February Review. Dwindling colonies 
are robbed secretly for several days be- 
fore it becomes a wholesale matter. In 
an apiary of 50 to 1 00 colonies there 
might be one or two robbings per month 
but where there are 250 to 400 colonies 
there would be scarcely any let-up in the 
excitement. If there was but little honey 
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in the dwindled out colonies it might not 
be great but such colonies usually con- 
tain the greatest amount of stores of any, 
so that the honey the robbers obtain 
amounts to a constant stimulation at 
times of the year when all stimulation 



should be withheld. It keeps the whole 
apiary in a pilfering, fighting mood, and 
wears out the old bees which are most 
useful in building up the colonies in the 
spring. 

Chatsworth, Calif., April 1. 1908. 








stick to the thing you know. 

L. L. Pressler, of Williamsport. Penn.. 
stamps upon his stationery and price lists 
the following: ** Will be at Detroit October 
12.'* Why couldn't all of us who send 
out much mail get a rubber stamp and do 
the same ? It would advertise the Na- 
tional convention in a most telling manner. 

Out Apiaries are now being started all 
over the country, and Mr. Wm. Kernan, of 
Pennsylvania, writes to caution bee-keep- 
ers about starting a small out apiary. It 
does not pay to drive several miles to do 
two hours' work. Have enough colonies 
in a place to usually furnish at least a 
day's work at each visit 

"No Honey, no money; no money, no 
go," has been the reason for a very slim 
attendance at some of our National bee 
keeper's conventions. This year the crop 
of honey in the white clover belt has been 
very good; Detroit is in the center of this 
great region; consequently, we can look 
forward to a big crowd at the coming 
convention, October 13, 14, and 15. 

Supplies will probably be exhibited in 
greater variety at the coming National 
convention than at any previous meeting 
of this kind. 1 am already in correspond- 
ence with the owners of the latest novel- 
ties, and expect there will be on exhibi- 



tion several types of hive lifters, machines 
for melting cappings as they come from 
the knife, also an uncapping machine- 
yes, and the Aspinwall non-swarming 
hive. 
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The Kansas State Bee Keepers' Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at 
Hutchinson, Sept 16, 17. First session 
will be held at 2:30 p. m. on the 16th. 
Several prominent bee keepers from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, have promised 
to be present. All persons interested in 
bee culture are requested to attend these 
meetings, which will be during the week 
of the state fair. 



Horses may be hitched to a wagon 
loaded with honey, and surrounded by 
robber bees, by hitching a long rope to the 
end of the tongue and hauling the load 
some distance away. Mr. Holtermann 
wrote me that he had done this trick; and 
Mr. T. J. Hale, of Oregon, writes that the 
same thing may be accomplished by 
throwing a blanket or sack over the heads 
of the horses. 



The National Convention will be a suc- 
cess or not largely according to those who 
attend it; and many will go simply be- 
cause they expect to meet certain persons 
at that gathering. After it is over, many 
a man will say *Mf I had only known that 
so and so was going to be there I'd have 
gone." I have already begun makinc 
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list of thosd who expect to attend. If you 
expect to go« please have the kindness 
and enterprise to drop me a postal, and a 
month or two before the convention 1*11 
publish the list 



Nomination Notice.— Each member of 
the National Bee-Keepers' Association is 
requested to mail, by postal or letter, to 
N. E. France. Platteville, Wis., on or be- 
fore Sep. 30, 1 908, their nominations for 
candidates for the offices named below to 
be voted on at rec^ular December elec- 
tion. President, Vice President Secretary, 
Treasurer and General Managrer, and 
three Directors. On October Ist the 
General Managrer and one other disinter- 
ested member will count the votes and 
publish the results in all American bee pa- 
pers. Each member shoultl early send in 
his nominations. 



Tell me if you are goinff to attend the 
National Convention. 

Tell me what topics you would like dis- 
cussed at the Convention. 

Tell me the men that you would like to 
have discuss them. 

Tell me what subjects you would like 
taken up in a set debate, and the men 
you would like to have debate them. 

Tell me the toasts or sentiments to 
which you would like to hear responses 
on the eveninfir when we turn to thinfi^s of 
lighter vein— and the men to respond. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec. N. B. K. A. 

Wax Craft 

We have had many works on bee keep- 
ing, nearly all of which have touched, in- 
cidentally, upon beeswax, but at last we 
have a work devoted wholly to the sub- 
ject and by no less an authority than that 
of Thos. W. Cowan, of England. It is a 
handsomely printed and illustrated volume 
of 1 72 pages, and the following list of its 
chapters will give some idea of its scope: 
Historical, The Production of Beeswax, 
Beeswax in Commerce, Wax Rendering. 
Refining and Bleaching Wax, Adulter- 



ation of Wax, Manufacture of Comb 
Foundation, Coloring of Wax, Wax Can- 
dles and Tapers, Manufacture of Flowers, 
Fruits and Figures, and Technical Uses of 
Wax. This work is the result of notes 
and information collected during the last 
forty years, and covers the ground more 
completely than any other book. 



^fU^hfhM^f^ 



The American Bee- Keeper has discon- 
tinued publication. Probably this step 
was taken largely on account of the 
death of one of the propriet ors, Mr. D. E. 
Merrill. Perhaps it is telling tales out of 
school, but the Bee Keeper was not a 
profitable venture for the Falconers: one 
reason being that Bro. Hill was paid such 
a salary that as he once wrote me, he 
** could not afford to ignore it" How- 
ever, his services were probably worth all 
that he received for them, as he was a 
practical bee keeper of wide experience, a 
forceful, graphic writer, fearless yet 
courteous, and cam 3 pretty near being 
the ideal bee keeping editor. It is with 
real regret that I see him lay down that 
ready pen. As might have been expected, 
the money will be refunded to those 
whose subscriptions have been paid in 
advance. Bro. Hill was greatly interested 
in photography, and it is likely that he 
will now devota his whole time to that 
delightful occupation. 



Many Bee Journals have been bom 
breathed a few times, and died, during 
the last 25 years. If my memory serves 
me correctly, there were once eight bee 
journals being published at the same 
time in this country; just at present there 
are only three; and I believe this is the 
smallest number there has been at one 
time in the last quarter of a century. 
Many of the journals that fell by the way- 
side did not deserve to live. They pos- 
sessed little merit Others were quite fair 
journals; but the cold, hard fact remains 
that the field for bee journalism is limited 
Notwithstanding this terrible object lesson, 
terrible to those who put in their big dol- 
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lars and bright hopes, it is likely that 
others will follow in their footsteps. To 
make a success of starting a new bee 
journal now would require barrels of 
money, unusual ability, and years of hard 
work, all of which turned into straight 
honey production would bring ten times 
the profit. To the man about to embark 
in such an enterprise my advice is " don't" 



f^K/n^mjri'uM^ 



Cellars, as a rule, are not fit places in 
which to store honey, and Dr. Miller very 
properly questions my advice to store 
honey in the cellar if it should be neces- 
sary to remove some of it before there 
was time to extract it There are cellars 
and cellars, and our cellars in the sandy 
hillsides up in Northern Michigan are al- 
ways so dry that they are dusty. We 
stored about 100 combs of honey in one 
of them last winter; kept it over to give 
any colonies that were short of stores in 
the spring; and I could not see that it had 
suffered any in consequence of the place 
where it had been kept. To be sure, 
what might answer for honey that was to 
be extracted might not be advisable for 
comb honey, which I would scarcely think 
of storing in the cellar. My suggestion 
wa^ to put the honey in the cellar only 
temporarily for a few days, or two or 
three weeks at most It would be all 
right in such cellars as we have, but 
might not be in some cellars; hence the 
caution from our Illinois friend is entirely 
in order. 



Not a Candidate for Re-election. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found a 
notice from the General Manager of the 
National, asking for votes in placing in 
nomination the candidates for officers to 
be elected at the next annual election. 
and in this connection I wish to ask my 
friends not to vote for me for any office, 
as other duties are too numerous to allow 
me to do an office justice. 

With the exception of myself, I favor 
the re-election of all of the out-going offi- 
cers, viz., General Manager, N. E. France; 



President Geo. E. Hilton; Vice President' 
George W. York; Directors. E. Whitcomb, 
Udo Toepperwin, and R. L. Taylor. As 
a successor to myself as Secretary, I 
can think of no more capable man than E. 
M. Hunt of the firm of M. H. Hunt & 
Son. The Michigan State Association 
has had some excellent Secretaries, but 
none that ever approached him in effi- 
ciency. He not only succeeds in securing 
new members, but he has the happy 
faculty of holding them. He seems to be 
able to take the initiative— to go ahead 
and do things in a way that is business- 
like. I have not consulted Mr. Hunt and 
don't know as he would accept the office, 
but if he could be prevailed upon to do 
so, the Association would have a jewel for 
its Secretary. 



Lxhorbitant Charges are always a poor 
policy. To illustrate: The ordinary charge 
in our town for delivering small packages 
only a short distance away is 1 or 15 
cents. If the distance is one-half or 
three-fourths mile, the regular charge is 
25 cts. There is one expressman here 
that I had never employed, for, to tell the 
truth. I did not like his looks. Perhaps he 
had noticed that I showed a preference 
for others, and, for that reason, he may 
have held a "grudge** against me, be- 
cause when I employed him to take a hive 
of bees to the express office, no other man 
being available at the time, he charged 
me half a dollar. I protested at the 
price, told him that other expressmen 
charged me only half as much, but he 
only grinned and said: "That's what / 
get" 

I expect he saw his opportunity to 
" soak it to me," and he took it never ex- 
pecting to get another chance— and he 
won't. I would take a wheelbarrow and 
wheel my stufP along the main street of 
the city before I would employ him. He 
not only lost my custom forever when he 
overcharged me, but he lost the custom 
of all of my friends to whom I can tell the 
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A Bee Cellar Above Ground. 

Andrew Crook, of Birds Eye, Indiana, 
writes me that he has made a success of 
wintenngr bees in a cellar or buildinfir, 
above ground. The walls are of inch 
lumber, placed 22 inches apart and the 
space filled with sawdust A peaked roof 
is put on, and the joists put down about 
two feet below the eaves, then the whole 
upper part filled with sawdust clear up to 
the roof. Two or three six-inch ventilat- 
ors pass up through the sawdust into the 
open air. There is a concrete floor, and 
two doors, one opening in and the other 
out 

If such a building as this were of good 
size, it would be almost the same as an 
ordinary cellar, as the heat would come 
up from the earth and keep it warm. If 
it were small, then the surface of the 
earth upon which we could depend for 
radiation would be very small, compara- 
tively. In other words, the larger the 
building, in proportion to its height the 
greater the power of the earth to keep it 
warm. A building up above the earth, 
that is, having no connection with the 
ground, would be warm only as it was 
warmed by the bees, or some other arti- 
ficial means. No matter how thick the 
walls, it would be only a question of time 
when the temperature inside would cor- 
respond with that on the outside. A 
cellar below ground, or partly below, is 
warm, simply because it derives its heat 
from the earth. 

1 see no reason for having a repository 
above ground, unless the country is too 
level for drainage, when I would build 
above ground and then bank up with 
earth to the eaves of the building, thus, in 
reality, creating an artificial hill. 



An Uncapping Machine. 
The Canadian Bee Journal for August 
illustrates and partly describes an uncap- 
ping machine, the invention of Mr. Wm. 
M. Bayless, of Brantford, Ontario, Can- 
ada Judging from the illustrations, the 
comb is fastened into a frame that slides 
down between knives that work back- 



ward and forward upon each side of the 
comb as it is drawn down between them. 
These knives are double-edged, that is, 
will cut whether the comb is oassing up 
or down between them, and are driven 
by cog wheels, the power being furnished 
by a crank which is turned by the oper- 
ator. 

It Is always risky, not to say unwise, to 
criticise a machine like this that one has 
never tried, much less seen, and I shall 
not attempt anything of the kind, either 
of the machine or of its work, but never- 
theless, I can't help wondering if those 
who have given so much thought to un- 
capping machines have ever seen combs 
uncapped under the most favorable con- 
ditions. Let the combs be those that have 
been in use a few years, until they have 
become quite tough and hard. Space 
them wide apart so that the bees will add 
wax to them as they fill them. This new 
wax will be soft and easy to cut while 
the old comb beneath will furnish the 
firmness. There will also be a sort of 
mixture of the two kinds of comb at the 
juncture where the knife passes through, 
thus the old comb will furnish enoug^h of 
the hard material so that the part that is 
to be cut will lack the soft stickiness that 
characterizes very new comb. Have the 
frames only % of an inch in thickness, 
and space them wide enough so that there 
will be about V or }i of an inch to shave 
off each side of the comb. It will be seen 
that one of the secrets of quick uncap- 
ping IS in having exactly the right kind of 
combs in the right kind of frames. Have 
a sharp Bingham knife long enou^ to 
reach clear across the comb; yes, have 
two of these knives, and, when not in the 
hand in use, let them stand in a dish of 
water kept near the boiling point by a 
lamp stove. Have a sharp point like the 
point of a nail driven up through a board 
upon which to rest the end-bar of the 
frame. Give me such conditions, and I 
would like to try a race with any uncap- 
pidg machine into which the frames have 
to be placed and removed. One sweep of 
the knife, an|^||^§ tj^ayp^^nfl^^m the en- 
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tire side drop off. A flip of the comb, 
turning it upon the point of the nail, an- 
other sweep of the knife, and thecappings 
from the other side drop into the dish 
below. 



Premiums Wanted for Honey Displays at 
the National. 

In the Sun Palace at Detroit, Michigan, 
where the National convention is to be 
held in October, is a large room, 40 or 
50 feet across, the sides of glass, and I 
hope to see this room well-filled with a 
display of supplies, bees, honey, wax, etc. 

Of course, the advertising that comes 
from a display of goods will amply repay 
any dealer for making a display, but, 
in order to bring out any display of bees, 
honey and wax, there must be some in- 
ducement, some premiums offered, and, of 
late, it has become the fashion for deal- 
ers to offer some of their wares as 
premiums, in consideration of the adver- 
tising that comes to them from the men- 
tion of their names, as the announce- 
ments appear in the program that is 
published in all of the journals, sent out 
in pamphlet form to all of the members, 
as well as distributed and used at the 
convention. 

I am now making up the pro-am, and 
take this public method, that none may be 
overlooked, of asking dealers to write and 
let me know what they can contribute in 
the way of premiums. I would suggest 
that premiums be offered something as 
follows: 

Best and largest display of single-comb 
nuclei of different varieties of bees, ac- 
companied by queens, condition of bees, 
purity of race, and beauty of hives to be 
the competing points. 

Best ten section of comb honey, com- 
pleteness of filling of section, evenness of 
surface of comb, completeness of capping, 
freedom of from travel-stain, and general 
neatness and appearance to be the com- 
peting points. 

Best ten pounds of liquid extracted 
honey, quality and manner of putting up 
for market to be considered. 



Best ten pounds of granulated honey, 
quality, including fineness and smooth- 
ness of grain, and manner of putting up 
for market to be considered. 

Best ten pounds of beeswax, color, tex- 
ture, and beauty of the cake or cakes ia 
regard to shape, to be considered. 

The most important late apicultural 
invention that has not before been award- 
ed a preminm. 

If there is some other object upon 
which a dealer would rather offer a prem- 
ium, he is at liberty to do so. If you pre- 
fer you can simply say what you can 
offer, and please make it as liberal as you 
can, that we may have a big display, and 
then allow me to iplace the premiums as 
seems best 
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Three Methods of Selling Honey. 

Mr. Townsend made a remark in last 
month's Review, the truth of which some 
of us have failed to realize, viz., '* that it 
costs money to sell honey." If we ship 
our honey off in a lump to some whole- 
saler or jobber, it might be said in one 
sense, that it cost nothing to sell it; but 
look at the lower price that is received. 
If a man sells his extracted honey at 
wholesale for eight cents a pound, when 
some retailer could pay him nine or ten 
cents, then this one or two cents less on a 
pound, for which he has sold his honey, is 
really what it cost him to sell his honey. 
Or it might be carried still further, by 
saying that, as the consumer pays 1 2 or 
1 5, or 20 cts. a pound, then the differ- 
ence between what the producer actually 
gets, and what the consumer pays, is 
what it costs to sell the honey. 

There are really three methods of sell- 
ing honey, viz., wholesaling, jobbing and 
retailing. Most of the large dealers in 
honey are what might be called ''jobbers." 

They buy at wholesale, in large quan- 
tities, at the lowest prices, and then sell 
it in job lots, at a slight advance, tc bot- 
tlers and retailers. It has always been 
something of a wonder to me why more 
producers have not sought out and se- 
cured this jobbing trade, and thus saved 
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the wholesalers' profit; and, still further, I 
have wondered why bottlers and retailers 
did not eo direct to the producer, of whom 
they could often buy at lower figures 
than of the jobber. To be sure, it would 
, cost the producer something, at first,, to 
find out the bottlers and secure their 
trade, and the same might be said of an 
attempt on the part of the bottlers to 
buy direct of the producers, but in the 
end it would be advantageous to both 
classes, 

I expect it is something like this: A 
producer does not know who are bottlers 
or retailers; he does know of the whole- 
sale dealers, that they are reliable, and, 
as a rule, when honey is sold to them, 
there is no more trouble or anxiety. The 
retailer trusts the jobber and knows that 
he can get what he wants from him. Of 
John Jones, living at Oshkosh, he is not so 
sure. 

For these reasons there will always be 
wholesale dealers in honey, and, for a 
large class of producers, it is well that 
they exist; but men who are adapted to 
the work can certainly make a good pro- 
fit by reaching out and securing a por- 
tion of the jobbing trade— bottlers, retail- 
ers and those consumers who buy large 
quantities. It costs something to adver- 
tise, send out samples, write letters, etc., 
but once such a trade is built up. it is 
easily held at a slight expense. 



There is still another step that many 
bee-keepers can take— that of putting up 
their honey in retail packages; and selling 
direct to consumers or to grocers. Not 
all bee-keepers are adapted to this, or 
live near the right kind of locality, but 
where the conditions are favorable, the 
retailing of one's crop of honey makes 
very profitable work for fall and winter 
months. 

My plan is that of selling to bottlers, 
retailers, and large consumers. It fits 
my conditions the best of any plan, but, if 
I had the spare time in fall and winter 
that most bee keepers possess. I should 
go one step further, putting it up in retail 
packages and selling direct to consumers. 
The field here is an excellent one, and I 
just ache at times to go at it and show 
what can be done in that line, but my 
hands are too full of other work to allow 
of such a thing. 

Each man should study the matter 
thoroughly, and then adopt that method 
best suited to his conditions. Not every 
man can retail his own honey; neither 
can we all be our own jobbers. For in- 
stance, Mr. M. A. Gill, of Colorado, who 
produces about a car load of comb honey 
each year, says it is more profitable for 
him to turn the honey over to some one 
whose business is that of selling, while he 
will turn all of his energies towards the 
production of another crop. 
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THL CHOICL OF A CAMERA 

The Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Both Plates and Films. 

For more than a dozen years I have 
been studying photography very much 



the same as I have studied bee culture, 
although very largely with a different ob- 
ject in view, viz., simply for pleasure, but 
it must be confessed that it has also 
brought me some profit. I don't say it to 
boast, but I presume that my knowledge 
on the subject would enable me to edit a 
photographic JMI^O^^?^ ^•^^ * 
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fair measure of success. Knowing my 
experience on the subject, subscribers 
have frequently asked me to add a photo- 
Cnraphic department to the Review. I 
could not think of makingr such a move. 
as it would be unfair to the overwhelmingr 
majority who pay their money to get ad- 
vice and instruction in bee keeping mat- 
ters, but it is possible that an occasional 
article might be allowed. If our best bee 
keepers were also photographers, even in 
a small way, they would be able to illus- 
trate their articles, thus making their 
ideas much plainer. In this way the 
great mass of bee keepers would be ben- 
efited. 

Perhaps the first question that a would- 
be photographer asks is: " What kind of a 
camera shall I buy? "Shall I get a 
kodak and use films, or shall I get a 
camera that uses plates?,, .' have never 
seen this phase of the matter more fully, 
clearly and faithfully discussed, together 
with the giving of ** reasons," than in an 
article by C. H. Claudy, in the June issue 
of The Camera. Practically, here is what 
Mr. Claudy says: 

The arguments for both films and plates 
are many, and the art of making and sell- 
ing both products has reached such a 
stage now that the manufacturers of 
either will cheerfully admit that there are 
times, places and reasons for using both 
kinds of material. 

There is one point, however, which is 
worth decided note— the film is, of itself, 
largely non-halation, inasmuch as it has 
no appreciable thickness— consequently 
the reflecting under surface of the film 
can work to make halation through a 
very small arc and it is hardly noticeable 
when it does occur. The black paper. 
backing, too, obviates much of the halation 
which would otherwise occur. 

There can be no question that plates 
have better keeping qualities than films. 
Why, I do not pretend to say. The mak- 
ers of the film recognize this, and protect 
the user by dating all their product— and 
one who buys film after the date stamped 
upon it, is, of course, doing so at his own 
risk. On the other hand you can buy the 
popular sizes of film where you simply 
cannot get plates. No article of photo- 
graphic use has such wide distribution as 
Kodak film. 
There is no question that the use of 



large size instruments demands plates. 
The reasons are several in number. In 
the first place, the price is prohibitive in 
large sizes of films. In the second place, 
it has to be obtained to order, and in the 
third place, it does not lie in the focal 
plane with the exactness of glass. Even 
in the small sizes.— more in film packs 
than with roll films— this difficulty of get- 
ting an absolutely plane and parallel sen- 
sitive surface,— with the plane of the 
lens, is experienced, showing only with 
lenses of unusual speed, used at very 
large openings. Some more recent cam- 
eras — notably the 3 A Grafiex— have taken 
care of this by confining the film not only 
at each end, as in the usual Kodak, but 
along the sides, by tightly pressing springs, 
a means of prevention which I am told is 
entirely effective. ^ 

The greatest possible argument in favor 
of films, and against which the plate ad- 
herents are dumb, is that of convenience 
and portability. I can put three dozen 
films, of any size made, about my person, 
and never be reminded of their presence 
by their weight. I cannot carry three 
dozen 3)^ x 4X plates without knowing 
that I am toting considerable avoirdupois. 
And when I came to 5 x 7 or 8 x 10, one 
dozen, with the camera, is a plenty. 

With the exception of portable dark 
rooms, plate changing devices of doubtful 
merit and much complication, you cannot, 
in the field, reload plate- holders. If you 
go prepared for one dozen pictures and 
need to make thirteen, you are stuck. 
The convenience of loading in daylight, 
and in a few seconds, a fresh dozen of 
films, and removing the exposed roll and 
putting it in the pocket, is beyond com- 
pare the greatest advantage of the film! 
To this must be added the facility with 
which they may be developed— the Kodak 
tank making it a daylight operation all 
the way— tank development of plates 
needs a dark room to put them in the 
tank— and the ease of storage of films. 

The greatest argument in favor of the 
plate is the price. Hardly without ex- 
ception, but as a general rule, films cost 
double the price of plates. 

The other argument, having less force, 
year by year, is that of reliability. Now 
it is certainly true that films are more 
subject to internal troubles, caused by 
dampness, than are plates. You can 
keep a plate longer, after it has been ex- 
posed, and get a perfect result, than you 
can a film. This also is conceded by the 
makers of film, I believe. 

Now, for pictorial work there are two 
sets of arguments. There is the man 
who must see everything on the ground 
Digitized by VjUOV IC 
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fiflass, and for him there is the choice only 
between a Graflex, or a screen focus Ko- 
dak or film packs, whereas with plates 
he can use anything he wants. On the 
other hand, there is the man who never 
wants to bother with the £fround crlass. 
and who does most emphatically object to 
making his tramp abroad the country in 
search of pictures, a matter of mortify- 
ing the flesh with pounds of plates. 

In the laboratory, plates have the call 
every time— or nearly every time. Where 
their weight doesn't count, and where the 
convenience of handling plates does count 
—where price is a factor and daylight 
loading does not cut any figure, of course, 
plates should have the first choice. 

And as to the quality of the negatives ? 
I do not think there is a word to be said. 
I have seen just as good negatives made 
upon films as upon plates, and I have 
seen a poorer specimen upon a plate than 
what I could duplicate, in memory, from 
some film. Rotten negatives are not a 
matter of film or plate— they are matters 
of exposure and development— or the man 
who made them. 

But the quality of the negative, given 
exposure and development in perfection, 
depends upon the chemical quality of the 
sensitive material, and that, as has been 
said before, is as good as it can be. 

1 would not be understood as saying 
that no plate has a finer chemical quality 
than film. There are special plates made 
for special purposes, which have a film 
" beaten to a finish " for that particular 
work. Among these plates are pan-chro- 
matic plates, for color work, isochromatic 
plates, for advanced color-in -monotone 
rendition, and double-coated plates for 
scenes with great contrast or where in- 
tense glare will produce halation. There 
are very slow olates for copying and 
special plates for process work— and with 
none of these should film be placed in 
competition since it is made for none of 
these purposee. I hold no love for film 
against plates, although I use it largely— 
I have no right to make myself the mouth- 
piece of the makers of film, but I believe 
1 am stating facte when I say their aim is 
to make an all around photographic sen- 
sitive material which will fit itself to 
means and extremes of conditions, in 
making pictures of average subjects. 

The case, then, for plates stands thus: 

Least cost. 

Greatest keeping qualities. 

Absolute flatness in focal plane. 

Easiest to handle in working 
^ Greatest variety in quality, to fit spec- 
ial work. ^ 
For films, the argument is: 



Absolute portability in quantity witbo^ 
weight or inconvenience. 
Ability to load and unload in daylight 
In rolls, ability to develop without tl 
dark room. 

Ease of storage, and greatest capacK 
of storage room. 

Best orthochromatic and non-halatii 
qualities found in plain, as distinguish! 
from special, emulsions. 

Greatest convenience in all operatioi 
previous to retouching and printing. 
Ability to reverse for carbon work. 
"And what do you advise me to use? 
Someone is sure to ask that 1 shouli 
say, always, and with no hesitation what- 
ever, if the first cost is no object, usi 
films when you can. I do. I do a greil 
deal of work on plates, which cannot N 
done on films as well-notably, plati 
work in 8 X 10 and 11x14 sizes, later- 
atory work, and high speed work requr- 
ing a lens working at least at F 45 in * 
focal length so great that the depth of 
focus is not sufficient to cover the possi- 
ble slight unevenness in film, due to itsl 
not lying perfectly flat But for other 
work, pleasure or profit I am, and alwa>s 
have been, and always expect to be. a 
user and advocate of the simplest easies: 
and most convenient method of carrying 
and handling sensitive material, which 
way is the way of roll film, the Kodai 
tank developer and the small folding 
pocket kodak. 

I have always used plates, and prob- 
ably always shall, as the advantages are 
with them, excepting the portability, and 
I prefer to put up with the weight and in- 
convenience of carrying them around, be- 
cause of the superior results that I can 
thereby secure. I prefer to take fewer 
but better pictures. 

What size camera to buy is anoths*" 
query that is always asked by the would- 
be photographer. I would not think of 
getting a smaller camera than a 5 z 7, 
nor larger than an 8 x 1 0. I know smaii 
pictures can be enlarged, but in every 
process of this sort there is a decided loss 
of definition. If pictures are to be used 
in making half-tones, then the larger the 
photograph, the better and stronger will 
be the half-tone. If you are going to 
take photography seriously, and hope and 
expect to do some good work, get a cam- 
era with a tripod, and a ground glass 
focusing screen, and use plates. 
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WANTED— Correspondence with parties having 
small farm for sale in Missaukee or adjoining coun- 
ties- Prefer 40 acres hardwood land with maple 
grove and running water or small lake. 
8-08-St A. L. WEIDLER. Eaton Rapids. Mich. 



ITALIAN QUEENS. 

Golden and Red Clover stock. In May and June, 
Sl.OOeach. or six for $5.50. After July 1st. 75 
cents each, six for $4. 00; or $7.50 a dozen. Nuclei 
and full colonies at lowest prices. Beautiful, illus- 
trated circular free— send for one. 

QEO. W. BARNES, Norwalk, Ohio. 
4-08-6t Box 540. 



w. J. Mccarty 

Mmmetsburg, Iowa, 

Deals In the G. B. Lewis Co.'s Supplies, also in 
Berry t>oxes and Crates, and rears and sells queens 
in season. Orders are filled promptly, either whole- 
sale or retail. Beeswax wanted. Send for catalog. 
4-08-tf 

— A full line of — 

BEE KEEPERS' SUPPLIES 

My patent section machine at half price. A new 
queen nursery and queen rearing outfit. Queens 
from imported Italian. Caucasian and Camiolan 
stock: also Adel queens. Send for catalog and 
price list. 

CHAS. MONDENG, 

160. Newton Ave., North, 
4-08-tf North Minneapolis. Minn. 



—If you are gome to— 

Buy a Buzz Saw 

write to the editor of the Review. He has 
a new Barnes saw to sell, and would be 
glad to make you happy by telling you 
the price at which he would sell it 



\ WE BUY AND SELL | 

HONEY 

OF DIFFERENT KINDS 

If you have any to dispose of, or if you in- 
tend to buy, correspond with us. 

We are always in the market for WAX at 
at the highest market price. 



QUEENS SENT ON APPROVAL 

Prom June 1st, to Septemt)er 30tb I will mail 
queens for inspection. If you are pleased with the 
queen send me a money order for $1.00. If not 

f>leased, remove your address, and leave in ofTice 
or return mail. These queens are carefully bred 
from a very hardy strain of t>ees. 

A. M. APPLEQATB, 
5-08-tf ll«ynoMsvllto, JeHerMii Co., Pa. 

Choice Queens. 

Italian and Camiolan queens at 75 cts., each for 
untested, or twelve for $7.50. Tested aueens for 
$1.00 each,* or twelve for $11.00. Select tested 
queens. $2.00 each. Breeding queens. $3.00 each. 

Nuclei, full colonies, or bees by the pound, at low 
prices. CHAS. KOEPPEN. 

6-08-tf Fredericksburg, Va. 



Mott's Long Tongued 

ITALIAN QUMBNS. 

1 can furnish golden queens, or from mothers di- 
rect from Italy. My bees are hardy, yet gentle— can 
be handled with little or no smoke. 

Untested, single queen, 75 cts.; six for $4.00; 
twelve. $8.00. Tested, single queen, $1.S5; three 
for $3.60: six for $7.00; twelve for $1 3.00. 

Write for circular. Make money order payable at 
Decatur. E. E. MOTT, Glenwood. Mich. 



SHIPPING CASES 



I have 2,000 twenty-four pound shipping cases 
that 1 wish to sell at once. They are made of bass- 
wood, with corrugated paper bottoms, and the 
price is only 1 3 cts. each. Other supplies equally 
cheap. Beeswax wanted at 29 cts. 



L 



HILORCTH A SEQELKEN 
265-267 Greenwich St New York. 



1-08-tf 



W. D. SOPER, 

JACKSON, MICH. 



An old saw 



is what we have to 
say to you has t)e- 
come, bAJt we think 
it will prove as interesting as it always has. (Root 
Goods at Root Prices) at Bangor, Me., the 
point from which we can ship to any section of the 
state or surrounding territory at twenty-four hour's 
notice. We are located on three railroads and half 
a dozen steamt>oat and electric lines. Does that in- 
terest you ? If it does, send for our catalogue and 
price list, addressing your letter to Geo. S. Graffam 
& Bro.. 47 Main St.. Bangor, Me. Mention the 
"Review." 6-08-tf 



Highland Farm Queens fX^^,^^; 

from the best honey gathering strains of long-tongue 
red clover Italians in America and Italy. Highland 
farm methods will produce perfectly developed, 
long-lived and prolific queens. If you want k)ees 
that winter well, build up rapidly in the spring, and 
roll in the honey when it comes, Highland farm 
queens will produce them. Single queens, $1.00; 
six for $5.00 or $9.00 per dozen Safe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. For further pointers, send 
your address on a postal card to J. E. HAND, 
4-08-tf Birmingham, O.. Erie Co 
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Our Wants are Unlimited | 

t 

Mail us a sample of yonr Extractmd Honmy, either amber or fancy, and & 
name your lowest cash price per pound, delivered here. We buy every time the C 
price justifies, no matter if it is one barrel or a car-load, and remit the same - 
day shipment comes to hand. 

The Fred W. Muth Co., 



*Th« Busy B«« M«n' 



51 Walnut St. 



Cincinnati, Ohio 



» 



Minnesota Bred Queens. 



Try our Northern bred queens- 
Three-banded and Golden Ital. 
ians. Untested. 76 cts.: tested 
$1.25. Hardy and good honey 
gatherers. We want your orders 
and will guarantee safe arrival 
and satisfaction. Write for cir- 
cular to 5-08-tf 

MENNIE & FENTON, 

Pine Island, Minn 



Qolden-all-Over and Red-Clov«r 

ITALIAN QUEENS 

My stock is the result of years of careful selection 
and is equal to any in the country. The prices are 
only such as to insure long-lived, prolific queens, 
whose workers will bt hardy and good honey- 
gatherers. Write for 1908 circular. 

PRICES 1 6 12 

Untested - - - $1.00 $5.00 $9.00 
Tested, $1.75 each; select tested, $2.00 each. 
AH cash orders filled in rotation as received, 

WM. A. SHUFF. 4426 Osage Ave.. 

Phlladslphia, Pa. 




GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 

Untested, $1.00: tested. $1.50. From August 1st 
to October. Limited quantities only. 
8-08-2t C. D. BENTON. Akin. N. Y. 



Bee and Poultry 
Supply House 

We are now in position to offer the bee keepers of 
New York and Vermont a full line of of B^ and 
Poultry Supplies, etc.. including Incubators, Brood- 
ers, Rochester Spray Pumps, Asphalt Roofing, etc : 
also a general line of Hardware. Paints, and Oils. 
Will be pleased to send the different catalogs on 
request. 

A. H. REEVES & CO. 



411 Main St. 

Bell Phone. 11-1 



WateHown, N. Y. 

Citizens' phone 38 1 -0 
5-08-tf 



Italian Queens 

By Return Mail 

Or money refunded. Warranted, 76 cts. 
each, six for $4.00; tested, $1.50 each. 
Catalo£f free. 

D. J. BLOCKER, 
4.o8.tf Pearl City, Ills. 



D. COOLEY 

Kendall, Mich., is the man who fills orders 
with Root's Standard Bee Supplies. Gata- 
lofirfree. l-08-12t 



\ PATENT", BINQHAM SMOKERS. 24 ! 

CATALOQ FREE. Il 



YEARS THE BESX. 



j X. F. BINQHAM, 



FARNA^'ELL, MICH. 



J 
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Bee Supplies 

We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee-Culture, at 
lowest prices. We make the 

IX>VBTAILEr) IX>NQSTROTH, AND ALTERNATING HIVSE. 

The most practical, up-to-date hives are the 

MASSUC HIV^ES 

We make them, Ha <re you read our Catalog ? 

Our HONEY . EXTRACTORS 

are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 

Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker ? If not, you 
miss it until you e^t one. Write us for our 1908 Catalofif. It's the easi- 
est catalofif to understand or order from that you ever saw. No trouble 
to fifive estimates. Tell us what you want. 

Satisfaction fi^aranteed or money back. Address, 

KRETGHMER MFG. GO., Gouncil Blufls, Iowa. 

Trester Supply Co.. 103 1 1th Street. Lincoln, Neb. 
3-07- lot Catalogs issued in English and German. 

I 



Make Your Own 
Hives 

Bee-keepers will save money 
by using: our Foot Power 

SAWS 

in making their hives, sec- 
tions and boxes. 

Machines on trial. Send for 
Catalog^ue 

W. F. & JNO. BARNES CO. 

384 Ruby Street 
ROCKPORD, - ILLINOI5 

1 08 16t 
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jldvaneed 

Siee Culture 



Is a book of 250 pages— size of page the same as those of 
the Review. The paper is heavy, enameled book. The 
pictures are simply incomparable with others in the same 
line. As Dr. Miller says '*they are what might be expected 
from on^ almost daft in that direction.'* 

It f^rst takes up the subject of Bee-Keeping as a Busi- 
ness; then shows the best method of Making a Start in Bee- 
Keepinisr; points out the Mistakes in Bee-Keeping; shows the 
wonderfpl Influence of Locality; tells what is the Best Stock 
and how to Secure it; gives points that will enable a bee- 
keeper to make a wise Choloa off Hive; shows the necs- 
sity and use of Honey Boards and Queen Excluders, de- 
scribes the various kinds of Sectbns and Their Adjustment 
upon the Hive; has a chapter upon the Arrangement of Hives 
and Buildings; another on Comforts and Conveniences in the 
Apiary; tells why, and when, and how, to use Shade for 
Bees; gives most excellent advice on the Use and Abuse of 
Comb Foundation; then takes up that most puzzling of ques- 
tions, Increase, its Management and Control; tells how to 
best manage the Hiving of Bees; devotes several pages and 
some beautiful illustrations to Commercial Queen Rearing; 
follows them up with a Chapter on Introducing Queens, giv- 
ing one plan that never ffalis; then it takes up the Feeding 
of Bees; following this is a sort of gathering together of the 
various features already described; showing their relations 
to one another in the Production of Comb Honey; the reader 
is next given the seorets of Producing Good Extracted 
Honey at the least possible cost; after the honey is produced, 
then its Preparation for the Market and Marketing are dis- 
cussed, then Migratory Bee- Keeping; Out-Apiaries; House- 
Apiaries; and Apiarian Exhibits at Fairs are each given a 
chapter; following these are probably the best descriptions 
and methods of treatment for Foul Brood that have ever 
been published; after this comes the question of Wintering, 
which is discussed in all of its phases. The Influence of 
Food, Temperature, Moisture, Protection, etc.— 33 chapters 
in all. 

Price of the book, $1.20. or, with the Review one year for 
only $2.00. 

' 10. Z, Mutchinson, Splint, Mich. ^^ 
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Reasons for the Price 



OF MY 



Raspberry Honey 



I ask ten cents a pound for my raspberry honey. This is slightly 
above the market price, but there are reasons. 

In the first place, very little raspberry honey is produced. It is a 
novelty — something out of the ordinary — like oranfi^e blossom honey, 
for instance. 

In addition, it is of very superior quality; so much so that it was 
awarded the gold medal, in competition with other honeys, at the 
Jamestown Exposition. It has a flavor all its own— a flavor that 
smacks of the wild, red raspberry of the woods. 

Another most important reason why I should get a good price for 
my honey, is the manner in which it is produced, it is left on the hives 
for weeks after it is sealed over, and thus acquires that finish, that 
smooth, oily richness, that thick, rich deliciousness that can be ob- 
tained in no other way. 

It costs more to produce such honey, there is not so much of it, 
and it is worth more than the ordinary honey; just as big Northern 
Spy apples, streaked with crimson and fllled with a juicy spiciness, are 
worth more than ordinary fruit 

As a finishing touch, the honey is put up in bright, new, 60-pound 
tin cans, securely boxed, and the boxes bound with iron so that they 
will bear shipment; in fact, I will guarantee safe arrival in perfect 
condition. 

For a single 60-pound can the price is $6.25; for two cans in a 
case (120 pounds) the price is $12.00 a case, regardless of the num- 
ber of cases that are taken. 

If you are not acquainted with this honey, send me ten cents, and 
I'll mail you a generous sample, and the ten cents may apply on the 
first order that you send. 



W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Michigan 
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We have an excellent press, the best of 
inks and paper, and know how to use 
them. In proof of this, we will send 100 
sheets of the best white wove, 7-lb. note 
paper, 6x9 inches in size, with your 
name, business and address neatly print- 
ed at the top, all made into a pad so 
there will be no loose sheets, and 100 
extra superfine, white wove, XXX, high 
cut envelopes, with your name, business 
and address printed in the upper, left 
hand corner, by mail, postage paid, for 
only $1.25! 

Or we will print 100 letter heads, S^ x 
1 1 inches in size, and 100 envelopes, and 
send them by mail, postagfa paid, for 
$1.50. 

Prices on larfi^er quantities, of either 
size, will be sent on application. 

We make a specialty of fine office sta- 
tionery, and shall be pleased to corres- 
pond with any one wishing work done in 
two or more colors, or tinted stationery 
printed in soma harmonious shade. 

If you wish bill heads, statements, cards, 
circulars, catalogues, etc., we shall be 
glad to correspond with you, and giva 
prices. Orders will be greatly appreci- 
ated, and we shall take great pleasure in 
filling them— in sending you the fresh, 
clean, beautifully printed sheets. 



Jfilint, /Hiclf. 



r^. 
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Honey Quotations 

Thi following mlflS for (rradlnt honey were 
ttdopted by the North Americari Bee-Keepers' A&so- 
ciKbon, at the Washington meatingp and, so Tar lis 
PQS$>bIep quotations arc made atccordLng to these 
rules : 

Paaoy— AU sectiorns to tse wed Rlted; comte 
straijght, of even thickness, and flrmly atmchecl to 
all four sides, both wood and comb unsolled by 
travel-stain or otherwise; all the cells seated except 
the row of cells next the wood. 

No. L— All sections well niled. but combs an- 
«¥eti or crooked, detached at the bottom, or with but 
fflw cells ur\sea led ^ both wood and comb urvsoUedi 
by travel-stain or otherwise. 

In uddit^on to this the honey is to be class ifVed 
According to oolor^ using the terms whits, amber 
«nd dark- That is, thgre will ba "fancy white,*' 
'"No. K dark/' etc. 

The prices ciwenin the following quotations a ra 
Ili09«ai which the dealers sell to the grocers. From 
llieSB prices must be deducted Ireight. cartage and 
eommts^tcn— ths balancei being sent Id the shipper, 
Gomm'tssien ts ten per cent: except that a few dsal- 
ers charge only f^ve per cenL when a shipment sells 
For as much as one hundred dollars. 



KANSAS CITY -The demand for comb honey is 
Increasing and the demand exceeds the supply^ 
Humtw^r one honey is SQlling at 53^25 per case or 
£4 sections; light amber at ^.00; dark amber 
$2.F5; extractod 7H to S cts. 

C. C. CLEMONS &. CO., 
Aug. SK 1903. Kansas City, Mo, 



^ 



GHtCAQO— Consijfnments are coming forward 
quite f reeb fo*' the time of the year, and are accu- 
tnulatinfi, as the small fruit and vegetables are sup- 

P lying the tahles generally- We quote as follows: 
*fKy white 14 cts. to IS cts.No. 1 white 12 Et$. to 
1 3 cts , Fancy amber 1 ct^. to U cts , No. t am- 
ber a cts, to 9 CIS., Fancy dark B cts , Mo. 1 dark 7 
cts,, White, extracted Tots, to 8 cts., amber ex- 
tiacted & to 6!*cls., dark extracted 5 els. lo 5^ ct5, 
l)««waji 30 CIS 

R, A, BURNETT A CO., 
Cfiicaeo. Ill,, Aug. 20, 08. J 99 S, Water St 



TOLEDO -ThB crop oF honey seems targs this 
reason, and prices low. but, owmg to dull times, 
de:rna.nd is lighter than usual. Extracted white 
cfover is in good demand. The following are our 
selling pnces - nol what we pay^ 

Fancy whitfi 15 to 1§ Gts . No. 1 white 14 to IB 
cts * fancy amber no demand, No, t amber no de- 
mand, fancy dark no demand. No. 1 dark, no de- 
mand, whne extracted ? to 7ii cts^amber extracted, 
6W to 7cte., dark amber no demand. Beeswax 
a« to 3S cts. 

THE GRIGGS BROS. ^ NICHOLS CO., 
Atig, 93. 1 90B. Toledo. Ohio. 



I 



WEW YORK-Newcrop comb honay is how be- 
jrinnin^ to arrive in small quantities, and quality 
appears to te very fine, especially so of choice 
white stock. We are having some demand for 
Fa^cy and No. 1 white at prices ranging from 1 3 to 
1 3 cts. per lb,, according to quality and style of 
package. 

We do not expect as good a dem'and as last year, 
nor do we think that last years prices can be 
realii-sd. 

Extracted honey has been arriving freely from the 
West Indies and the South atid the demand is fair, 
We quote average grades from 58 to SS cts. per 
gallon, fancy grades 70 to 75 cts. No new crops 
irom ni^arbjf on the market as yet, nor from Califor- 
nia. We have sevarai car? now in transit due here 
the f^rst of September. We quote California sage at 
9 cts, orange 8 lo BH cts.. light amber 7H lo 8 cts. 
HILDRETH ^ SEGELKEN, 
Greenwich dt Murray Sis., 
Au£. 20, 1908, Wew York City, N. Y. 



CINCINNATI HONHV MARKET-Quite a numtwr 
or shipments of fine comb honey are now coming 
in. but prices are ruling lo'iver than last season- In 
fact, we have never seen buyers so disinterested in 
the new crop of honey. We are offering the cholo^t 
at 1 4 cts. and I & cts. by the single case. 

The demand for extracted honey is dull, which 
we attribute to the lack of activity in the business 
world, and secondly this is one of the dullest months 
in the year. Are selling amber extracted at 5^ cts« 
to 6.H cts. according to quality and duanlity pur- 
chased Fancy white extracted honey from 7 cts. 
to 9 cts. 

Be^wa^t is somewhat easier^ are pacing S7 cts. 
cash and S9 cts, in trade, delivered here, for a 
choice article, free from dirt. 

( Bro, baa keeper— Take note that the above quo- 
tations on honey are the phces for which we sell, 
not what we are paying. ) 

THE FRED W. MUTHCO. 
July a 1 . OS. 5 1 Walnut 51. . Cincinnati, Ohio. 



Comb Honey 



I £^,000 pounds of fancy white 
clover, for sate, in no-drip, 
24- pound shippinu oases, crated, 

H. A, ELLISTON. R. F. D. No. S, 
9'OS-H Princeton, li Is. 




5-oa-ei 



ITALIAN QUEENS 



l^ne. yotini, prolific. 
3 and 5 -banded Italian 
queens, by return mail, 
untested, 73 cts.; extra 
fine queen $1,00; tested 
SL25, fuil colony In 8- 
frame hive, with queen. 
S5.50: 5-framti nucleus 
with queen. S2 75. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 
Price list free. Direc- 
tions for introducing 
sent with queens, 

L. J. FAJSN. Alma, Mo, 



Miller's 
Italian Qaeens and Bees 

My queens are re-ared from selected mothers, and 
by the best and most approved methods 

Untested qutens, from June to October, single 
queen. 60 cts.; three for Sl.fiO; six for S5.00; 
twelve for $5.7S. 

Tested queens, in April. S 1.40 each, or three for 
S4,00 , In May. 1 1 M each, or three for S3.60, In 
June, 51.00 each, orthree tor $2.50. 

One. two and three-frame nuclei and full colonies. 
Send for price list on these, post office money or- 
ders on BlufTton preferred. 
4-OS-et S. E. WILUER, Bluffton, f^o. 

Italian Queens 

Be^? an<l NucIeU 

We have a strain of bees bred 
specially for honey gathering 

and iongevity, at the following 
prices; 

One Untested Queen ^ ^ ^ . S 
One Tested Queen .. ... 
On e Se I ect Tasted Qu een . 1 
One Breeder Queun. .>. -, 1 
One Comb Nuctus !no 

Queen: .. ,....,,.,, 

One Untested Caucasian 

Queen ^ ......,,,...,. 

One Tested Caucasian . 

Queen sent by return mail. 

Safe 

price on Uoz. lots send J 

4. L* STItONO. 

4-08'^ f204 E. Logan SL, Ckrinda, lowi 
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the whol^alers' profit; and, still further, I 
have wondered why bottlers and retailers 
did not go direct to the producer, of whom 
they could often buy at lower figures 
than of the jobber. To be sure, it would 
, cost the producer sonnething, at first,, to 
find out the bottlers and secure their 
trade, and the same might be said of an 
attempt on the part of the bottlers to 
buy direct of the producers, but in the 
end it would be advantageous to both 
classes, 

I expect it is something like this: A 
producer does not know who are bottlers 
or retailers; he does know of the whole- 
sale dealers, that they are reliable, and, 
as a rule, when honey is sold to them, 
there is no more trouble or anxiety. The 
retailer trusts the jobber and knows that 
he can get what he wants from him. Of 
John Jones, living at Oshkosh, he is not so 
sure. 

For these reasons there will always be 
wholesale dealers in honey, and, for a 
large class of producers, it is well that 
they exist; but men who are adapted to 
the work can certainly make a good pro- 
fit by reaching out and securing a por- 
tion of the jobbing trade— bottlers, retail- 
ers and those consumers who buy large 
quantities. It costs something to adver- 
tise, send out samples, write letters, etc., 
but once such a trade is built up, it is 
easily held at a slight expense. 



There is still another step that many 
bee-keepers can take— that of putting up 
their honey in retail packages; and selling 
direct to consumers or to grocers. Not 
all bee-keepers are adapted to this, or 
live near the right kind of locality, but 
where the conditions are favorable, the 
retailing of one's crop of honey makes 
very profitable work for fall and winter 
months. 

My plan is that of selling to bottlers, 
retailers, and large consumers. It fits 
my conditions the best of any plan, but, if 
I had the spare time in fall and winter 
that most bee keepers possess. I should 
go one step further, putting it up in retail 
packages and selling direct to consumers. 
The field here is an excellent one, and I 
just ache at times to go at it and show 
what can be done in that line, but my 
hands are too full of other work to allow 
of such a thing. 

Each man should study the matter 
thoroughly, and then adopt that method 
best suited to his conditions. Not every 
man can retail his own honey; neither 
can we all be our own jobbers. For in- 
stance, Mr. M. A. Gill, of Colorado, who 
produces about a car load of comb honey 
each year, says it is more profitable for 
him to turn the honey over to some one 
whose business is that of selling, while Tie 
will turn all of his energies towards the 
production of another crop. 



m 
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Selected Articles. 

AND EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 
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THL CHOICL OF A CAMERA 

The Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Both Plates and Films. 

For more than a dozen years I have 
been studying photography very much 



the same as I have studied bee culture, 
although very largely with a different ob- 
ject in view, viz., simply for pleasure, but 
it must be confessed that it has also 
brought me some profit I don't say it to 
boast, but I presume that my knowledge 
on the subject would enable me to edit a 
photographic magazine with at least a 
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fair measure of success. Knowing my 
experience on the subject, subscribers 
have frequently asked me to add a photo- 
grraphic department to the Review. I 
could not think of making such a move, 
as it would be unfair to the overwhelming 
majority who pay their money to get ad- 
vice and instruction in bee keeping mat- 
ters, but it is possible that an occasional 
article might be allowed. If our best bee 
keeF>er8 were also photographers, even in 
a small way, they would be able to illus- 
trate their articles, thus making their 
ideas much plainer. In this way the 
great mass of bee keepers would be ben- 
efited. 

Perhaps the first question that a would- 
be photographer asks is: *' What kind of a 
camera shall I buy? "Shall I get a 
kodak and use films, or shall I get a 
camera that uses plates ?„ - have never 
seen this phase of the matter more fully, 
clearly and faithfully discussed, together 
with the giving of ** reasons," than in an 
article by C. H. Claudy. in the June issue 
of The Camera. Practically, here is what 
Mr. Claudy says: 

The arguments for both films and plates 
are many, and the art of making and sell- 
ing both products has reached such a 
stage now that the manufacturers of 
either will cheerfully ad/nit that there are 
times, plapes and reasons for using both 
kinds of material. 

There is one point, however, which is 
worth decided note— the film is, of itself, 
largely non-halation, inasmuch as it has 
no appreciable thickness— consequentiy 
the reflecting under surface of the film 
can work to make halation through a 
very small arc and it is hardly noticeable 
when it does occur. The black paper, 
backing, top, obviates much of the halatien 
which would otherwise occur. 

There can be no question that plates 
have better keeping qualities than films. 
Why, I do not pretend to say. The mak- 
ers of the film recognize this, and protect 
the user by dating all their product— and 
one who buys film after the date stamped 
upon it, is, of course, doing so at his own 
risk. On the other hand you can buy the 
popular sizes of film where you simply 
cannot get plates. No article of photo- 
graphic use has such wide distribution as 
Kodak film. 
There is no question that the use of 



large size instruments demands plates. 
The reasons are several in number. In 
the first place, the price is prohibitive in 
large sizes of films. In the second place, 
it has to be obtained to order, and in the 
third place, it does not lie in the focal 
plane with the exactness of glass. Even 
in the small sizes,— more in film packs 
than with roll films— this difficulty of get- 
ting an absolutely plane and parallel sen- 
sitive surface,— with the plane of the 
lens, is experienced, showing only with 
lenses of unusual speed, used at very 
liarge openings. Some more recent cam- 
eras — notably the 3 A Graflex— have taken 
care of this by confining the film not only 
at each end, as in the usual Kodak, but 
along the sides, by tightly pressing springs, 
a means of prevention which I am told is 
entirely effective. '' 

The greatest possible argument in favor 
of films, and against which the plate ad- 
herents are dumb, is that of convenience 
and portability. I can put three dozen 
films, of any size made, about my person, 
and never be reminded of their presence 
by their weight. I cannot carry three 
dozen Z% x 4j4 plates without knowing 
that I am toting considerable avoirdupois. 
And when 1 came to5x7or8x 10, one 
dozen, with the camera, is a plenty. 

With the exception of portable dark 
rooms, plate changing devices of doubtful 
merit and much complication, you cannot, 
in the field, reload plate-holders. If you 
go prepared for one dozen pictures and 
need to make thirteen, you are stuck. 
The convenience of loading in daylight, 
and in a few seconds, a fresh dozen of 
films, and removing the exposed roll and 
putting it in the pocket, is beyond com- 
pare the greatest advantage of the film! 
To this must be added the facility with 
which they may be developed— the Kodak 
tank making it a daylight operation all 
the way— tank development of plates 
needs a dark room to put them in the 
tank— and the ease of storage of films. 

The greatest argument in favor of the 
plate is the price. Hardly without ex- 
ception, but as a general rule, films cost 
double the price of plates. 

The other argument, having less force, 
year by year, is that of reliability. Now 
it is certainly true that films are more 
subject to internal troubles, caused by 
dampness, than are plates. You can 
keep a plate longer, after it has been ex- 
posed, and get a perfect result, than you 
can a film. This also is conceded by the 
makers of film, I believe. 

Now, for pictorial work there are two 
sets of arguments. There is the man 
who must see everything on the ground 
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glass, and for him there is the choice only 
between a Graflex, or a screen focus Ko- 
dak or film packs, whereas with plates 
he can use anythinjr he wants. On the 
other hand, there is the man who never 
wants to bother with the jrround glass, 
and who does most emphatically object to 
making his tramp abroad the country in 
search of pictures, a matter of mortify- 
ing the flesh with pounds of plates. 

lathe laboratory, plates have the call 
every time— or nearly every time. Where 
their weight doesn't count, and where the 
convenience of handling plates does count 
— where price is a factor and daylight 
loading does not cut any figure, of course, 
plates should have the first choice. 

And as to the quality of the negatives? 
I do not think there is a word to be said. 
I have seen just as good negatives made 
upon films as upon plates, and I have 
seen a poorer specimen upon a plate than 
what I could duplicate, in memory, from 
some film. Rotten negatives are not a 
matter of film or plate— they are matters 
of exposure and development — or the man 
who made them. 

But the quality of the negative, given 
exposure and development in perfection, 
depends upon the chemical quality of the 
sensitive material, and that, as has been 
said before, is as good as it can be. 

I would not be understood as saying 
that no plate has a finer chemical quality 
than film. There are special plates made 
for special purposes, which have a film 
" beaten to a finish " for that particular 
work. Among these plates are pan-chro- 
matic plates, for color work, isochromatic 
plates, for advanced color-in-monotone 
rendition, and double-coated plates for 
scenes with great contrast or where in- 
tense glare will produce halation. There 
are very slow plates for copying and 
special plates for process work— and with 
none of these should film be placed in 
competition since it is made for none of 
these purposee. I hold no love for film 
against plates, although I use it largely — 
I have no right to make myself the mouth- 
piece of the makers of film, but 1 believe 
I am stating facts when I say their aim is 
to make an all around photographic sen- 
sitive material which will fit itself to 
means and extremes of conditions, in 
making pictures of average subjects. 

The case, then, for plates stands thus: 

Least cost. 

Greatest keeping qualities. 

Absolute flatness in focal plane. 

Easiest to handle in working. 

Greatest variety in quality, to fit spec- 
ial work. 
For films, the argument is: 



Absolute portability in quantity without 
weight or inconvenience. 

Ability to load and unload in dayligrht. 

In rolls, ability to develop without the 
dark room. 

Ease of storage, and greatest capacity 
of storage room. 

Best orthochromatic and non-halation 
qualities found in plain, as distinguished 
from special, emulsions. 

Greatest convenience in all operations 
previous to retouching and printing. 

Ability to reverse for carbon work. 

" And what do you advise me to use ? " 
Someone is sure to ask that I should 
say, always, and with no hesitation vr hat- 
ever, if the first cost is no object, use 
films when you can. I do. I do a great 
deal of work on plates, which cannot be 
done on films as well— notably, plate 
work in 8 X 10 and 11x14 sizes, labor- 
atory work, and high speed work requir- 
ing a lens working at least at F 45 in a 
focal length so great that the depth of 
focus is not sufficient to cover the possi- 
ble slight unevenness in film, due to its 
not lying perfectly flat But for other 
work, pleasure or profit I am. and always 
have been, and always expect to be, a 
user and advocate of the simplest easiest 
and most convenient method of carrying 
and handling sensitive material, which 
way is the way of roll film, the Kodak 
tank developer and the small folding 
pocket kodak. 

I have always used plates, and prob- 
ably always shall, as the advantages are 
with them, excepting the portability, and 
I prefer to put up with the weight and in- 
convenience of carrying them around, be- 
cause of the superior results that I can 
thereby secure. I prefer to take fewer 
but better pictures. 

What size camera to buy is anothar 
query that is always asked by the would- 
be photographer. I would not think of 
getting a smaller camera than a 5 x 7, 
nor larger than an 8 x 1 0. I know smali 
pictures can be enlarged, but in every 
process of this sort there is a decided loss 
of definition. If pictures are to be used 
in making half-tones, then the larger the 
photograph, the better and stronger will 
be the half-tone. If you are going to 
take photography seriously, and hope and 
expect to do some good work, get a cam- 
era with a tripod, and a ground glass 
focusing screen, and use plates. 
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WANTED— Correspondence with parties having 
small farm for sale m Missaukee or adjoining coun- 
ties- Prefer 40 acres hardwood land with maple 
grove and running water or small lake. 
8-08-at A. L. WEIDLER. Eaton Rapids. Mich. 



ITALIAN QUEENS. 

Golden and Red Clover stock. In May and June, 
Sl.OOeach. or six for $5.50. After July 1st, 75 
cents each, six for $4.00; or $7. 50 a dozen. Nuclei 
and full colonies at lowest prices. Beautiful, illus- 
trated circular free— send for one. 



4-08-6t 



CiEO. W. BARNES, Norwalk, Ohio. 

Box 540. 



w. J. Mccarty 

Mmmetsburgf Iowa, 

Deals In the G. B. Lewis Co.'s Supplies, also in 
Berry boxes and Crates, and rears and sells queens 
in season. Orders are filled promptly, either whole- 
sale or retail. Beeswax wanted. Send for catalog. 
4-08-tf 

- A full line of — 

BEE KEEPERS' SUPPLIES 

My patent section machine at half price. A new 
queen nursery and queen rearing outfit. Queens 
from imported Italian, Caucasian and Camiolan 
stock: also Adel queens. Send for catalog and 
price li^t. 

CHAS. MONDENG, 

160. Newton Ave., North, 
4-08-tf North Minneapolis, Minn. 



— If you are going to — 

Buy a Buzz Saw 

write to the editor of the Review. He has 
a new Barnes saw to sell, and would be 
glad to make you happy by telling you 
the price at which he would sell it. 



\ WE BUY AND SELL J 

HONEY 

OF DIFFERENT KINDS 

If you have any to dispose of, or if you in- 
tend to buy, correspond with us. 

We are alwrays in the marlcet for WAX at 
at the highest market price. 



QUEENS SENT ON APPROVAL 

From June 1st, to September 30tb I will mail 
queens for inspection. If you are pleased with the 
queen send me a money order for $ 1 .00. If not 
pleased, remove your address, and leave in office 
for return mail. These queens are carefully bred 
from a very hardy strain of bees. 

A. M. APPLEQATE, 
5-08-tf Rsynoldsvllla, Jaffferson Co.. Pa. 

Choice Queens. 

Italian and Camiolan queens at 75 cts., each for 
untested, or twelve for 17.50. Tested queens for 
$1.00 each,* or twelve for $11.00. Select tested 
queens, $2.00 each. Breeding queens, $3.00 each. 

Nuclei, full colonies, or bees by the pound, at low 
prices. CHAS. KOEPPEN, 

6-08-tf Fredericksburg, Va. 



Mott's Long Tongued 

ITALIAN QUMBNS. 

I can furnish golden queens, or from mothers di- 
rect from Italy. My bees are hardy, yet gentle— can 
be handled with little or no smolce. 

Untested, single queen, 75 cts.; six for $4.00: 
twelve, $8.00. Tested, single queen, $1.S5; three 
for $3.60; six for $7.00; twelve for $13.00. 

Write for circular. Make money order payable at 
Decatur. E. E. MOTT, Glenwood. Mich. 



SHIPPING CASES 

1 have 2,000 twenty-four pound shipping cases 
that I wish to sell at once. They are made of bass- 
wood, with corrugated paper bottoms, and the 
price is only 1 3 cts. each. Other supplies equally 
cheap. Beeswax wanted at 29 cts. 



1-08-tf 



W. D. SOPER, 

JACKSON, MICH. 



An old saw 



L_ 



HILORCTH & 8CQCLKCN 

265-267 Greenwich St New York. 



is what we have to 
say to you has be- 
come, but we think 
it will prove as interesting as it always has. (Root 
Goods at Root Prices) at Bangor. Me., the 
point from which we can ship to any section of the 
state or surrounding territory at twenty-four hour's 
notice. We are located on three railroads and half 
a dozen steamboat and electric lines. Does that in- 
terest you ? If it does, send for our catalogue and 
price list. addressin«r your letter to Geo. S. GrafTam 
<& Bro.. 47 Main St., Bangor, Me. Mention the 
"Review." 6-08-tl 



Highland Farm Queens f/to'/jS,!^^', 

from the best honey gathering strains of long-tongue 
red clover Italians in America and Italy. Highland 
farm methods will produce perfectly developed, 
long-lived and prolific queens. If you want bees 
that winter well, build up rapidly in the spring, and 
roll in the honey when it comes. Highland farm 
queens will produce them. Single queens, $1.00; 
six for $5.00 or $9.00 per dozen Safe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. For further pointers, send 
your address on a postal card to J. E. HAND, 
4-08-tf Birmingham. O., Erie Co 
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I O ur Wants are Unlimited > 

Mail us a sample of yonr Extracted Honey, either amber or fancy, and ^ 

name your lowest cash price per pound, delivered here. We buy every time the m. 

price justifies, no matter if it is one barrel or a car-load, and remit the same j 

day shipment comes to hand. «i 

The Fred "W. M uth Co.> | 



51 Walnut St. 



"The Busy Bee Men 



Cincinnati, Ohio 




Minnesota Bred Queens. 



Try our Northern bred queens- 
Three-banded and Golden Ital. 
ians. Untested, 76 cU.: tested 
$1.25. Hardy and good noney 
gatherers. We want your orders 
and will guarantee safe arrival 
and satisfaction. Write for cir- 
cular to 5-08-tf 




MENNIE & FENTON, 



Pine Island, Minn 



Qolden-all-Over and Red-Clover 

ITALIAN QUEENS 

My stock is the result of years of careful selection 
and is equal to any in the country. The prices are 
only such as to insure long-lived, prolific queens, 
whose workers will be hardy and good honey- 
gatherers. Write for 1908 circular. 

PRICES 1 6 12 

Untested - - - $1.00 $5.00 $9.00 
Tested, $1.75 each; select tested, $2.00 each. 
All cash orders filled in rotation as received, 

WM. A. SHUFF, 4426 Osaga Ava.. 

Phlladslphia, Pa. 



GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 

Untested, $1.00; tested, $1.50. From August 1st 
to October. Limited quantities only. 
8-08-2t C. D. BENTON. Akin, N. Y. 



Bee and Poultry 
Supply House 

We are now in position to offer the bee keepers of 
New York and Vermont a full line of of Bee and 
Poultry Supplies, etc., including Incubators, Brood- 
ers, Rochester Spray Pumps. Asphalt Roofing, etc.: 
also a general line of Hardware, Paints, and Oils. 
Will be pleased to send the different catalogs on 
request. 

A. H. REEVES & CO. 



411 Main St. 

Bell Phone, 11 -I 



Watertown, N. Y. 

Citizens' phone 381-0 
5-08-tf 



Italian Queens 

By Return Mail 

Or money refunded. Warranted. 76 cts. 
each, six for $4.00; tested, $1.50 each. 
Catalog free. 

D. J. BLOCKER, 
4.o8.tf Pearl City, Ills. 



D. COOLEY 

Kendall, Mich., is the man who fills orders 
with Root's Standard Bee Supplies. Cata- 
log free. l-08-12t 



I PATENT, BINQHAM SMOKERS. 24- J 
g YEARS THE BEST. CATALOG! FREE, y 
P T. F. BINQHAM, FAR\A/El_l_, MICH * 
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Bee Supplies 

We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee-Culture, at 
lowest prices. We make the 

XJOVETATLBID IX>NQSTROTH, ani> ALTERNATING IlIVSE. 

The most practical, up-to-date hives are the 

MASSIE HIV^ES 

We make them. Ha ve you read our Catalog ? 

Otir HONEY- EXTRACTORS 

are not excelled for durability, fine ^m)rkmanship, and practical utility. 

Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker ? If not, you 
miss it until you get one. Write us for our 1 908 Catalog. It's the easi- 
est catalog to understand or order from that you ever saw. No trouble 
to give estimates. Tell us what you want. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Address, 

KRETCHMER MFG. CO., Council Biufis, 

Trester Supply Co., 103 1 1th Street. Lincoln. Neb. 
3-07- lot Catalogs issued in English and German. 




Make Your Own 
Hives 

Bee-keepers will save money 
by using our Foot Power 

SAWS 

in makiniT their hives, sec- 
tions and boxes. 

Machines on trial. Send for 
Catalogue 

W. F. & JNO. BARNES CO. 

384 Ruby Street 
ROCKPORD, - ILLINOIS 

1 08 16t 
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3ldvaneed 

3iee Culture 



Is a book of 230 pages— size of page the same as those of 
the Review. The paper is heavy, enameled book. The 
pictures are simply incomparable with others in the same 
line. As Dr. Miller says '*they are what might be expected 
from on^ almost daft in that direction.*' 

It i^rst takes up the subject of Bee-Keeping as a Busi- 
ness; then shows the best method of Making a Start in Bee- 
Keepinjir; points out the Mistakes in Bee-Keeping; shows the 
wonderful Influence of Locality; tells what is the Best Stock 
and how to Secure it; gives points that will enable a bee- 
keeper to make a wise Cholee off Hive; shows the necs- 
sity and use of Honey Boards and Queen Excluders, de- 
scribes the various kinds of Sections and Their Adjustment 
upon the Hive; has a chapter upon the Arrangement of Hives 
and Buildings; another on Comforts and Conveniences in the 
Apiary; tells why, and when, and how, to use Shade for 
Bees; gives most excellent advice on the Use and Abuse of 
Comb Foundation; then takes up that most puzzling of ques- 
tions, Increase, its Management and Control; tells how to 
best manage the Hiving of Bees; devotes several pages and 
some beautiful illustrations to Commercial Queen Rearing; 
follows them up with a Chapter on Introducing Queens, giv- 
ing one plan that never ffalls; then it takes up the Feeding 
of Bees; following this is a sort of gathering together of the 
various features already described; showing their relations 
to one another in the Production of Comb Honey; the reader 
is next given the seorets of Producing Good Extracted 
Honey at the least possible cost; after the honey is produced, 
then its Preparation for the Market and Marketing are dis- 
cussed, then Migratory Bee- Keeping; Out- Apiaries; House- 
Apiaries; and Apiarian Exhibits at Fairs are each given a 
chapter; following these are probably the best descriptions 
and methods of treatment for Foul Brood that have ever 
been published; after this comes the question of Wintering, 
which is discussed in all of its phases. The Influence of 
Food. Temperature, Moisture, Protection, etc.— 33 chapters 
in all. 

Price of the book, $1.20, or, with the Review one year for 
only $2.00. 



'10, Z. Mutehinson, 3 lint, Mich. 
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Reasons for the Price 

OF MY 

Raspberry Honey 



I ask ten cents a pound for nny raspberry honey. This is slightly 
above the market price, but there are reasons. 

In the first place, very little raspberry honey is produced. It is a 
novelty — something out if the ordinary—like orange blossom honey, 
for instance. 

In addition, it is of very superior quality; so much so that it was 
awarded the gold medal, in competition with other honeys, at the 
Jamestown Exposition. It has a flavor all its own — a flavor that 
smacks of the wild, red raspberry of the woods. 

Another most important reason why I should get a good price for 
my honey, is the manner in which it is produced. It is left on the hives 
for weeks after it is sealed over, and thus acquires that flnish, that 
smooth, oily richness, that thick, rich deliciousness that can be ob- 
tained in no other way. 

It costs more to produce such honey, there is not so much of it, 
and it is worth more than the ordinary honey; just as big Northern 
Spy apples, streaked with crimson and fllled with a juicy spiciness, are 
worth more than ordinary fruit. 

As a finishing touch, the honey is put up in bright, new, 60-pound 
tin cans, securely boxed, and the boxes bound with iron so that they 
will bear shipment; in fact, 1 will guarantee safe arrival in perfect 
condition. 

For a single 60-pound can the price is $6.25; for two cans in a 
case (120 pounds) the price is $12.00 a case, regardless of the num- 
ber of cases that are taken. 

If you are not acquainted with this honey, send me ten cents, and 
ril mail you a generous sample, and the ten cents may apply on the 
first order that you send. 



W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Michigan 
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We have an excellent press, the best of 
inks and paper, and know how to use 
them. In proof of this, we will send 100 
sheets of the best white wove, 7-lb. note 
paper, 6x9 inches in size, with your 
name, business and address neatly print- 
ed at the top, all made into a pad so 
there will be no loose sheets, and 100 
extra superfine, white wove, XXX, high 
cut envelopes, with your name, business 
and address printed in the upper, left 
hand corner, by mail, postagfe paid, for 
only $1.25! 

Or we will print 100 letter heads, 8>^ x 
1 1 inches in size, and 100 envelopes, and 
send them by mail, postaga paid, for 
$1.50. 

Prices on larg-er quantities, of either 
size, will be sent on application. 

We make a specialty of fine office sta- 
tionery, and shall be pleased to corres- 
pond with any one wishing work done in 
two or more colors, or tinted stationery 
printed in soma harmonious shade. 

If you wish bill heads, statements, cards, 
circulars, catalogues, etc., we shall be 
glad to correspond with you, and giva 
prices. Orders will be greatly appreci- 
ated, and we shall take great pleasure in 
filling them— in sending you the fresh, 
clean, beautifully printed sheets. 



^. 05. Hartslforn $c Co 

JUnt, iHitli. 
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Honey Quotations 

TTie folio wini rules for frradlns; hgney were 
AdoiptAd b(y th€ North AmAHcan Bfl^-Keepers' Asso- 
ciation, 4t the Washington meeUnfr, and, so far et$ 
possible. Quotations are made according to these 
rales : 

F^ricTf^All sections to be well fltled; combs 
slraighl, ot even thickness, and Urmly ettechedl to 
all four sides: bolb wood and comb unsoiled by 
travel-stain or otherwise: all the eel b sealed SKcapt 
the row of cells next the wood. 

Ho. I.— All sections w«ll fliled, but combs un- 
even Of crooked, detached at the bottom, or with but 
few ceils unhealed: iDoth wood and comb unsoiJed 
b!V tmve^stain or otherwise. 

In addrtion to this the bonay is lo be classified 
according to co^or, using the terms white, ember 
and d^rk. That is, there wilJ be "fenc^ white,'* 
'"No. K dark," etc. 

The prices ^ven in the foHowlnff quotations are 
I^QS« at which tho daalers sell to ths grocers. From 
thv&e prices must be d«:ducted freight. cartaRe and 
commission— thR balance bting sent to the shipper 
Commission is ten per cent; except that a few deal- 
ers charffft only five per tent, when a shipment sells 
far as much a^ one hundred doElars. 



KANSAS CITY- The demand for comb honey is 
increasing and the demand eieceeds the supply. 
Number one honey isselhnt: at S3. 25 par case of 
S4 sections^ light ambar at $3.00: dark amber 
SS.75; exiracied 7H to B cts. 

C. C CLEMONS &. CO., 
Auff. S 1 1 1 9 Q8, K ansas C ily , Mo. 



W 



DHICAGO— CoBsignments are coming forward 
^yite freely for the time gF the year, end are accu- 
tnulating, as the small fruit and vegetables are sup- 
plying the tables generally. We quote as follows; 
Fanv-y white 1 4 cts. to 1 5 dj.. No I white Tfi cts, to 
13 cts,. Fancy amber 10 cts. to II cts . No, 1 am- 
ter 8 cts* to 9 cts.. Fancy dark 8 as.. No. 1 dark 7 
OS.. White, extracted 7 cts. to 8 cts., amber ex- 
tracted 6 to 6'>*^cts,, dark extracted 5 c(s. to 554 cts, 
bbeswajt 30 ct^. 

R.A.BURNETT A CO,, 
Chlcvco. Ill,* Auf . 20, 08. 1 99 S. Water St. 



TOLEDO -The crop oF honey seems large this 
season, and prices low. but, owing to dull times, 
domajid is hfirhtet than usual Extracted white 
clover is in good demand. The foliowing are our 
»«IUng prices -not what we pay 

Fancy white 15 to 16 cts.. No, 1 white 1 4 to 15 
cts Jancy amber no demand. No. 1 amber no de- 
mand, Fancy dark no demand, No, 1 dark, no de- 
mand, while extracted 7 to 7^ cts., amber extracted, 
eVf to 7cts , dark ambdr no demand* Beeswax 
Sfi to5£cts- 

THE GRIGGS BROS. & NICHOLS CO,. 
Aug. 25. 190e, Toledo. Ohio, 



NEW YORK -New crcp comb honey is now be- 
fiinnjng to arrive m small quantities, and quality 
appears to te very fine, especially so of choice 
white stock. We are Jmving some demand for 
F^ncy and No. 1 while at prices ranKinc from 1 3 to 
15 cts. per lb. according to Quahty and style of 
package. 

We do not ejipect as good a demand as last year, 
fwr do we ihjnk that last year's prices can be 
ftalijcad. 

Extracted honey has been arriving freely from the 
West Indies and the South and the demand is fair. 
We Quote avemise E^rades from 58 to 65 cts, per 
gallon, fancy grades 70 to 75 cts. No new crops 
#om n>-arby on the market as yet. nor from Califor- 
nia We have several oars now in transit due here 
the first of September. We quote California sage at 
9 ct$, orange 8 to 34 c\s- light ambei 7 !^ to 8 cts. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 
Greenwich & fiflurray Sta,, 
A«fi. 20. iSOS. New York City, N. Y. 



CINGIKNATI HONKY MARKET-Quite a number 
of shipments of fine comb honey are now coming 
in, but prices are ruling lower than last season. In 
fact, we have never seen buyers so disinterested in 
the new crop of honey. We are offering the choicest 
at 1 4 eta. and 1 3 cts. by the single case. 

The demand for eitracted honey is dull, which 
we attribute to the lack oF activity in the t)usine$s 
world, and secondly this is one of the dullest montl^ 
in the year. Are selling amber extracted at 51^ cts, 
to 6M cts. according to Quality and quantity pur- 
chased Fancy white extracted honev from 7 «is. 
to 9 cts. 

Beeswax is somewhat easier; are paying S7 cts. 
cash and £9 cts. in trade, del ivered here, for a 
choice article, free from dirt. 

(Bro. b59 keeper— Take note that the atxjve quo- 
tations on honey are the prices for which we sell, 
not wtiat we are paying. i 

THEFRED W. MUTHCO. 
July 21 . OB. 5 I Walnut St., Cincinnati* Ohio. 

Cnmh HnriAV 12,000 pounds of fancy white 
wuiJiu liuiicj clover, lor sale, in no-drip, 
£4'pound shipping cases, crated, 

R. A. ELLISTON. R. F. D. No- 5, 
9-08- U Princeton, Ills, 




S-08-€t 



ITALIAN QUEENS 



Fine, young, prolific, 
3 and 5 'banded Ttalian 
queens, try return mail^ 
untested. 75 cts.; extra 
fine queen SI. 00: tested 
$1 25; full colony In S- 
irame hive, with queen, 
$5.50: 3-frame nucleus 
with queen, $275, Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 
Price list free. Direc- 
tions For introducing 
sent with queens. 

L- J- FAJEN, Alma, Mo, 



Miller^B 
Italian Queens and Bees 

My queens are reared from selected mothers, and 
by the best and most approved methods 

Untested queens, from June to October, single 
queen, 60 cts.; three for S1.©0^ six for S3, 00; 
twelve for S5. 75. 

Tested queens, in April, S 1 .40 each, or three for 
S4,0O. In May. S 1 25 each, or three for 53.60, In 
June, SI .00 each, or three for $2,50, 

One, two and three-frame nuclei and full colonies. 
Send For price 1 1 at on these. Post office money or- 
ders on BlufTton preferred. 
4-P8-6t S^E. MILLER, BlufTton. Mo, 

Italiar) Queens 

Be?; ai7d Nuclei. 

We have a strain of t3*es bred 
specially for honey gathering 
and longevity, at the foUovring 

prices: 

On a Untested Queen . - - . . S 73 
One Tested Queen . . ... 90 
On e Se I ect Tested Queen. 1 10 
One Breeder Queen ^^ 1 6S 
One Comb Nuclus no 

Ouean — 

One Untested Caucasian 

Queen 

One Tested Caucasian . 

Queen sent by n 

Safe arriva! cu^ra 

price on Dot. iots send for t^tafog. 





4-0i-3t 



J. L* STROflQ, 

204 E. Logan Sf,, Clarlnda, Ioi« 



.o©t ^tutoisisitic 

EXTRACTOR'S 



No. 25- 



No 



No 



No. 



-Four-frame Root. Aytomatic for 
L frames. 28 inches in diameter 

{werght 180 lbs.) $23.00 

27— Four-frame Root Automatic for 
frames rtot over 1 1 h ^^* deep, 54 
in. m diameter (weight 210 lbs:) 

27.00 

50— Six- frame Root Automatic for L 
frames, 36 inches in diameter 

(weight 500 lbs.)... 50,00 

40— Eight- frame Root Automatic for 
L frames. 36 inches m diameter 

(weight 300 Ibs.j 40-00 

GASOLINE ENGINE with all necessary 
belts and speed-contToller. ready to 
atUch to an extractor* and full direc- 
tions to run f. o. b. factory, Wisconsin 
^ weight ready to run, 300 lbs/) 60.00 
r engi ne an d e ight- 
frame extractor 
ready to run 1 00.00 
The ratio of gears 
on hand power ma- 
chine is different than 
for engine. Mention 
which power you use 
when ordering. We 
send machine with 
crank unless other- 
wise ordered, . 

Other sizes built to order. Prices on ap- 
plication. Give outside dimensions of 
frame and length of top-bar. and number 
of frames you want to extract at one time. 
We guarantee our engine to be first class, 
and to be simple enough for any one of 
fair intelligence to start and run. We have 
carefully tested it in every particular. 

Readers of the Bee-Keepers Review 
will recall the advice of the editor. Mr. 
Hutchinson, to keep more bees and pro* 
dues more honey. With the scarcity of 
help during the past few years, it has been 
often impossible to do the extracting in 




the height of the season when ti should be 
done, and great losses have been sus^ 
tained in many instances on account of 

We have recently published a 16-page 
pamphlet on the Use of Power Ei tractors. 
This pamphlet shows the advantage of 
the use of power driven extractors* and 
gives detailed description of the manage- 
ment and operation of these machines. 
It is fully illustrated* and whether or not 
you have decided to buy an equipment of 
this sort, you will be interested m reading it. 
While it may seem impossible to make 
the investment m one of these large ex- 
tractors, when compared with the price of 
one of the small, hand-dnven extractors 
one should consider the great saving of 
labor, and count the 
entire cost rather as 
an m vestment for 
the years to come, 
than an expense for 
the single season. It 
takes only a short 
ttme for $26. SSO 
or $100 to be paid 
in wages to your 
assistant, while the 
power extractors will probably save 
you not only an assistant for the 
present reason, but for a number of 
years to come. 

To any reader of this paper v^ho wdl 
mention where he saw this advertise- 
ment, we will send a copy of this pam- 
phlet on receipt of five cents in stamps, 
or we will send it with Gleanings m Bee 
Culture to new subscribers sjx months 
for twenty-five cents. You must be 
sure to ask for the pamphlet in connec- 
tion with the subscription, otherwise It 
may be overlooked. 
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Digitized by VjOOQ IC 

Flint, Michigan, $L00 a Year 



Bee-Keepers*ReYiew ' National Bee-Keepers' 

Association. 



PUBU5MED UONTHLY 

W. L HUTCHIfVSON, Editor and Pafallftber 

MBi9re4 as seccnd-ctus matter *t the Flint 
PoAtisltlci F«b. 9. 1 888^ Seciftl nLimb«r 230, 

TerniiS— S1.00 a yeaj- lo sucscf iters jn the 
Urvltfld States, Cdnada. Cuba arid Maxico. To atl 
olbar counLrJes. posta^a \% S4 ct£ year, extra, 

IMi^&MsUttuafMces—Jht Review in sent until 
ordftrs are receivfici for its discontinuance- Notice 
i% sent at the expiration of a subscription, further 
tiotie«s beinifSflmir the flrsl is not heeded. An^ 
$ubscritier wishing the Review discontinued, wili 
please send a poslaJ at once upon receipt of the fir*l 
notice, otherwise it wUI be assumed tn&t he wishes 
iba Review eontinued, and wtlJ ptty for it soon. 
Any one who profun to have the Review stopped at 
the expiration of the the time iiaid for, wiil pl&a^t 
say so whan sutacribinff^ and tha raqy^t will btf 
complied wiUi. 



Flint, Michigan^ Oct, it t^oS 



Advertising Rates. 



All adv«rtisaments will be huseHed 'at a ralela/ 
15 catit^ partlinv. Nonwireil spa>^e. each insertion; 
1 3^ inas*. Nonpareil space make I inch. Discount 
will be £iven a^ follows : 

1 On 16 lilies and upwards, 3 times* 5 per cent; 8 
times. 15 per csnl; 9 times* SI'S per cent; 1^ times, 
35 per cem. 

OntOrmesani upwirdi. 3 tlm«. 10 per cent; 
fi'tlRie^, 20 psf tanii S tlmss, 30 per ce«it: 15!t»mes. 
40 JMr cant 

^ On 30 UtiBs an^upwanii, S timss, tO par cant; 6 
liinea, SO per cent; 19, limas 40 per cent: 1 1 times 
90 per cetit. 



Clubbing List. 



' I wlU M:»iil the Rievt&w ¥rith— 

OlvanlQSs. (new) 4|i oo) ...... |i 75 

Attt«rlmn 1)«c timrDal, (new), .J 100) 1.75 

Canadlafi I!« Journal.... .......7 t.<»).,..,..t 75 

Amriloiti &ee Kec^pcf,..,........( ,501 

Ohin l^iirmrr ►>*».,..*,...*,..( I, 

Kii fill toil ma 1 (l*hll«J.,, »...,,...( .$&) 

Rijnii New Vorkrt (1.00),.,,.. 1,8* 

The O 11^ ^ -' 

Mir>. 

I^r<ii 

Am- 

Mil ' 

fi.M 



o( . I 75 

^>.*.... l,» 



t::::.rn 



'fT ..»,.f i,wK..,..i.S5 

.. , ..*.,.*..( i.wL„ 1.75 

iiinirkt,.,. ,♦„.,[ too)... ...1.75 

fiian,,. J 1.30I .5.15 



UMtl 






iii,...(iinr). 



4.0&J 4^tO 

I 4.w5 .4.10 

, I lit i.ss 

tmj 17^ 



Objecis &f ibe Asmoclmti^n. 

TO promote and protacl the irtte rests of 111 
member^. 
To prevent the adultefaiion of honey. 

Atxnuai MembctBhip $1,00, 

Send dues to Treasuref. 
Ota E, HlLTQWi Fremont, Wich, 

PfdilderLL 
Geo. W, York, Ohicafo, til.. 

Vica-PresidenL 
ff. Z. HuTOHtftsoN^ Flint, Mich, 

Secretary, 
H. E. FHancE, Piatteville, Wu. 
Gen. liAarrajter and Trcasttrtr, 

Board af Bireei9rB» 

Wm MgEvov, Woodbyfn. Om, 
B. L. Tav^LOp. Lapeer. Mich. 

Udo TOEPPEPWEif^. S&r. Antamo. TCEliT 
R. C kimn. L .orado. 

E W. AUEif ^naon. (t- T 

E. Whit ad, Neb. 

Ja£. k. SxottE, Spripifleld. ili». 

0, M. DooLiTTLE, Bortidims, N Y, 
R. A. HoLEKAWP, St. Louts, Ma. 
M. H- Wemdelson. Ventibra, Cal. 

C A. Hatch, Rlehliina Gen., Wk, 

F. Wilcox. Mattsion* Wis. 



Queens of 

Sfloore's 

Sirain of Staiians 

Produce workers tiiat fill the swoers. and 
are not inclinad to swarm. They have won 
a wofld-wide reputation lor honey-ialher- 
ing, hardiness, gentiene«. etc 

Mr W, Z. Hutchinson, editor of the B&t- 
Keepers' Review, FMm, Mich-, sajfS. "M 
workers I have rtevcr »ean them «qua]«l 
They seem possessed ©* a steady, quiel de- 
term i nation that enables them ta 'ay up 
surplus ahead Of others. Easier bees to 
hendk 1 have never seer* *' 

My queens are aJM 
tone -longued three- bar 
(no Oth"^ r^\.P: t!=7Fd 'r r. . -. 

celb ■ -I- -^s well sup- 

pi le^^ 

l*r/ - jr^ni. 10,75 e«£h; 

su. M 0.. J Selocl untttlad. 

*l 00 eav' dot,?noo. Se- 

lect teste.: £Mtra sdect* t«S&ed. 

I am nihnc orders by rvtiim mail- 
Descri eti ve cl rci. la r tree. Aad ^^e^ 
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A Trifle off in Color, 

AND A 
Shade Lower in Price 

Late last fall we added another apiary to our series of out-yards 
in Northern Michigan. It was a majrnificent raspberry location, and 
we supposed that regfion entirely free from other honey producing 
plants, but when we came to harvest the crop this fall, we found the 
honey was not strictly water-white. The color could not be detected 
in a small quantity like a spoonful, or even a saucer full, but by filling 
a glass fruit jar or pitcher, and holding it up to the light, a very red- 
dish or pinkish tinge can be noticed. 

Probably 99 in every 100 pounds of the this honey are pure rasp- 
berry. We certainly can detect no difference in the taste or flavor 
between this honey and the strictly pure raspberry, and we presume 
not one customer in a dozen would notice the slight color, unless he 
he had the two kinds side by side, and some one called his attention 
to it, but we don't propose to send out any honey as strictly pure rasp- 
berry unless it is such. We have put up the honey in 60-pound, 
jacketed, tin cans, and offer it at $5.60 per can— 75 cts less than we 
get for the same amount of the water-white, strictly pure raspberry. 
If you don't care for the slight trace of color you can save 75 cents 
in buying a 60-lb can. 

If you would prefer to see a sample before ordering send 10 cts, 
and we will mail you one with pleasure, and the 10 cents may apply 
on the first order you send. Ask for a sample of the "slightly colored" 
raspberry honey. 

We can still furnish the strictly pure, water-white, raspberry 
honey at $6.25 for a 60 pound can, or $12.00 for 120 pounds. 

All of our honey is thoroughly ripened, thick, rich, and truly de- 
licious—a cent or two extra on a pound does not cut much figuere 
when it comes to the eating. 

W. Z. Hutchinson, FKnt, Mich. 

Digitized by LriOOQ .C 
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This is George E. Hilton, ; 



3 



or FreisionU Michigan, and he we&r^ that oomplftcenl look becousa he 
has just racftived hts fFcsh stock of n^w goods dirT&ct from the fnclsry 
of the A. t, Rpot Co. m% i 908 ca:»lc»e is aJ3 ready To send om fr«s- 
40 pafios IHustratinR and describinjf Rflot s ffood^ at Root's pncos. 

Send hsm a list of the goods yott want, and Ist bim lei I you ht)W 
iflu ch they wi 1 1 cdst , Be«s wajt wanted . 






» X jt j(j» jtjt«^Jt J»JSJ*.^^J» A Ji-i ^^ - * a -j- i w -■-»■-■ >f i yj i ^^«»— ^ i 



"DADANT'S FOUNDATION" 

IT EXCELS. 

EVERY INCH equal to sami>l.es. 

Beauty, Purity, Firmness. No Sagging, no Loss. Twenty-seven 

years of Experience. We guarantee satisfaction. Wax 

worked oto Foundation. 

BEE SUPPIAES 

of all kinds 

BEESA\^AX WANTED 

at all times. 
Agent ff«r Michigan, A. Q. WOODMAN, Grand Rapids. 

DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. 

Send for Catalog. 




and 



All 



IF YOUR HONEY CROP IS SHORT 

you need something fine to supply your customers, write to us, for we have it 
FINEST WATER-WHITE MOUNTAIN SAQE HONEY, Extraot«4 
BEST WHITE CLOVER HONEY. Extracted 
WATER-WHITE SWEET CLOVER HONEY, Extraetad 

in crates of Two 60-pound cans each. Also FANCY COMB HONEY. 
WRITE US FOR PRICES 

The Fred W- Muth Co-, 



61 Walnut St. 



*The Busy Bee Men" ^ 

Cincinnati, Olilo | 
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ADVANTAGES OF 

BEE ESCAPES. 

No sweat steals down the cheeks and aching 
t»ck of the tired bee-keeper, as the result of standing 
in the hot sun, puffing, blowing, smoking and 
brushing bees; no time is wasted in these disagree- 
able operations, and no stings received in resent- 
ment of such treatment; the honey is secured free 
from black or even the taint of smoke; the cappings 
are not injured by the gnawing of the bees; and rob- 
bers stand no show whatever. If there are any 
burr-combs, they are cleaned up by the t)ees insRfe 
the hive, Iwforethe honey is removed. Leading 
bee-keepers use the PORTER escape, and say that 
without a trial it is impossible to realize the amount 
of vexatious, annoying, disagreeable work that it 
Saves. The cost is only 20 cts. each, or $2.25 per 
dozen. 

R. A E. C. PORTER. MFR8. 
Sbnd Orders to Your Dealer. 



Sf 



you want strictly 
first class sections 
at S4.00 a 1,000, 
by return freight or 
express, send to 9, 
S. £engst Co., 127 
So. 13th St., Sagin^ 
aw, SfCich., succes'- 
sor to £engst & 
Dioenig. Other 

goods at equally low 
prices. Send for 

catalog. 



FIRELESS 
COOKER 



Free 



Cooks with out fire or fuel, without watching or 
stirnng. without odor, heat or steam. Cheaper, 
better and healthier. Saves its cost in two months; 
lasts forever, olean and durabla. 

A flr«l«M oooker ffrea for selling five to friends, 
wnte for particulars. 

LENQSTBEIERLE NECESSITY CO. 
5-08-tf 835 Genesee Ave., Saginaw. Mich. 

Improved, Red Clover. Italian 

QUEENvS 

Bred for business from the gentlest and best known 
stock. For hardiness, industry, comb building and 
non-swarming qualities they can't be beaten. 1 
have the cells built in full colonies well supplied 
with young bees, and send out no queens except 
those that are large, plump and prolific. Untested 
queens 60 cts.; select untested. 75 cts.; tested, 
$ 1 .00. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
8-08-4t H. C. CLEMONS, Boyd, Ky. 



HONEY WANTED 

We are in the market for any quantity of No. 1 , 
white, extracted honey. Correspondence solicited. 
State kind, quantity and price. 

We also have for sale 60-pound, honey cans, two 
cans in a case, both cans and cases in A I condition, 
at 30 cts. per case. 

Mlohlgan White Clover Honey Co., 
8-08-3t 31-35 Oris wold St , Detroit. Mich. 

If the Review 

Is mentioned when answering an advertisement in 
its columns a favor is conferred upon Ixjth the pub- 
lisher and the advertiser. It helps the former by 
raising his journal in the estimation of the advertiser: 
and it enables the latter to decide as to which ad- 
vertising mediums are most profitable. If you would 
help the Review, be sure and say "I saw your ad- 
vertisement in the Review," when writing to ad- 
vertisers. 



Moore's Strain 

And Golden Italian, selected, untested queens, at 
$1.00 each; six for $5.00. twelve for $9.00. 

Camiolans. Caucasians, and Banats, select, un- 
tested, at $1.25; six for $6.00; twelve for $10.00. 
Tested queen of either race, $1.50; six for $8.00. 
Breeders, $3.00. One-frame nucleus, $1.50; two- 
frame, $2.50. Circular free. 4-08-tf 
W. H. RAILS. Orange. Calif. 

D. COOLEY 

Kendall, Mich., is the man who fills ordersj 
with Root's Standard Bee Supplies. Cata^ ^ 
log free. l-08-12t 
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ITAUAN BEES 



and Queens and Sup- 
plies. Root's standard 
goods. Ask for circular. Aliso Apiary, 
El Toro, Calif. l-08-12t 

Now Ready^ 

A fine lot of those Queens of Superior 
Stock — quiet to handle and good workers. 
One untested queen, 60 cts.; six for $3.25; 
twelve for $6.00. Satisfaction, or money 
back. 

5. F. TREGO, Swedona, ills. 



BEE KEEPERS 

Do you know our make of sections 
are as good as the best. Remem- 
ber that we make sections a spec- 
ialty— "not a side issue." Quality 
the highest Our prices the lowest 
write for them, wholesale and re- 
tail. 

AUG. LOTZ & SON, 

Cadott, Wis 

A Full Line of B— K—p9n SuppliM. 

3-08- 15t 




Only one Strain of Bees 

I da not fritter away my time and energies with several strains of ^ 

be^s; I have only one strain, the three-banded, iong-tonffued, red ^ 

clover, strain of Italians; and I furnish stock that pleases such men as i 

R. F. Holtermann, Nlorley Pettit, W. Z. Hutchinson, and the A. I. Root • 

Co. I run a large number of nuclei, about 1 ,000 in the height of the r 

season, and can fill orders promptly. Untested queens. $1 .00 each; * 

select untested, $1.25; tested, $1.50. select tested, $2.00. breeders. ? 

from $3.00 to $.5.00. 4-08-tf J 

W. O. VICTOR, Hondo,Texa». ! 

HONEY PACKAGES 

Let us fill your order for Honey packages for either Comb or Extracted Honey 
L.« with the famous " Root Quality" kind. We buy beeswax at all times. 

Send for Catalog. 

M. H. HUNT & SOM, 

aj LANSING, - - - MICH. 



fThisCouponWorth35 cents i 



i 



(Xew Lubscriben Only) 



Postoffice , 



If not now a subscriber and Toa want one of the 
most helpful aids to successful bee-cultnre— a paper 
that tells how to make yuar bees pay— you siioud 



most helpful aids to successful 
that tells now to 
subscribe for the 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 

A 32-paire illustrated 75-cent monthly. It r,ell8 all 
about the best way to manacre bees to produce the 
most honey; with market quotations, etc. A dosen 
different departments— one for women bee-keepers. 



Best writers. 



It Will inoreaso Your Honoy-Monay 

cents fatamn. ni. ««!«% «■««-.*». ...»- *w* ^^ ^^^ ^*'* ■®,P.<' ^* Jour Dame and address with -. 




- this month's fine number. Address, 
Amerioan Bee Journal, 118 Woot Jaokson, ChicagOp lilinoU 



J 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL 

Devoted to the Interests of Honey Producers. 
$1.00 A YEAR. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Editor and Pubusher. 



VOL. XXI. 



FLINT, MICHIGAN, OCTOBER 1. 1908. 



NO. 10 



California Apiaries That are Often 
Bossed by Telephone. 



M. H. MENDLESON. 



IWhen the National convention was held in Cali- 
fornia several years ago. I spent about two weeks 
visitinir some of the prominent t)ee-keepers of that 
State, and at no place did 1 And more perfect, 
thorough-going, systematic methods than at the 
apiaries of Mr. M. H Mendleson, hence you can 
imagine the pleasure that I realized when I received 
the photos from which the accompanying engrav- 
ings were made. I at once wrote for permission to 
use them in the Review and for a little " story " to 
go wSth them. The latter is short, quite too short, 
but here it is.— Editor.] 

Regarding those photos sent you, the 

side and end views are from my Eureka 

or home apiary; also showing extracting 

house and contents. You visited this 

apiary when you were here. I have made 

a number of improvements since; as I 

have numbered all colonies by numbered 

stakes, moving so much prevented me 

from putting in these stakes many years 

ago. One stake numbers two hives, as 

the colonies set in pairs. One side of the 

stake has the even numbers and the other 

side the odd numbers. There are two 

ro jvs of colonies on a terrace, and the ter- 



races run from A to F. There were 500 
colonies when this photo was taken, over 
a year ago; a part of them are no^^r in 
the bean fields to fill up for the winter. 
In good years this apiary is run for both 
comb and extracted honey. I do not 
bother with the comb honey in short 
years, as it does not pay. 

You will notice in the end view of this 
apiary, at the house, at the far end, that 
I have four telephone wires running out.. 
They (two of them) lead to the main line 
of the Home Telephone Co. and the other 
two wires run to my out apiaries. I have 
a complete switch system, and many 
times I direct my work from my Ventura 
home where I also have a phone. This is 
33 miles away, yet the service is com- 
plete. It never costs me over 1 5 cents to 
talk on this main line to my men at Piru. 
The wire, line, and instruments at Piru 
are my own (17 miles of -wire). ,. This 

^ Digitized by v300 VIC 
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Interior of Honey House, Showing Gasoline Engine, Power-Driven Extractor, and 

Uncapping Tank. 



telephone system has saved me much 
time and money. I would be at a loss 
without it. At my leisure time I put up 
this wire. 

The other photo is from my Camulos or 
Ramona apiary, containing 600 colonies, 
the galvanized iron extracting house in 



the center is 14x18 by 9 feet to the 
plates. It was built so as to prevent 
mountain fires from burning my rig. I 
most generally keep my apiaries clean 
from weeds, which has many times saved 
me loss from fire. This apiary is pre- 
pared to attach to the main line power 




The Romona Out-Apiary of M. H. Mendleson— Contains 500 Colonies. 

Digitized by VjUUV iC 
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company's wires, as I have an 8-framed, 
Root's improved automatic power ex- 
tractor here. The bulk of this apiary is 
also now in the bean fields, as they could 
not (in this bad season) ^et enough win- 
ter stores. These apiary grounds are not 
completed. 



Some future time I will give you a bet- 
ter discription of the improvements to be 
installed the next good year we have; also 
photos of my other beautiful apiaries and 
scenery surrounding these apiaries. 

Ventura, Calif., Aug. 12. 1908. 



Advantages of an Fxtracting 
House on Wheels. 

R. T. RHEES. 



XT has been asked, which is prefer- 
able at an out-yard, a small 
house, or an extracting house on 
wheels? To answer this question intelli- 
gently, all the circumstances and condi- 
tions must be considered, therefore, every 
bee-keeper will have to sum up his own 
conditions and decide for himself. I will 
only state a few facts as they appear to 
me. 

It is cheaper to iit up a small house 
with a stationary extracting outfit, than 
fit up one equally good in the shape of an 
extracting wagon, hence, if a bee-keeper 
has only two or three yards, or whpre 
more than that, number are so isolated 
that they can not be reached in a contin- 
uous route, I would advise a small house 
at each yard, hauling about only such 
light apparatus as can not well be kept at 
each yard. 

It is cheaper to fit up one good extract- 
ing outfit on a low wheeled farm truck, 
than it is to fit up one equally good, or 
even a part of one, at each of many 
yards. Besides, it is quite a saving of 
time to have everything in place ready to 
commence work when you drive into the 
yard, which is not the case where the 
local honey house is used for extracting. 
Therefore, I would use an extracting 
wagon whare a number of yards are so 



located that they can be reached in a 
rotation by making short drives from one 
to the other. 

I have run yards both with and without 
honey houses. Of late, the wagon has 
given the best results in extracting, and. 
in the future I expect to do most of my 
extracting with my extracting wagon. 

I am this season replacing the four- 
frame extractor with an eight-frame, 
power machine run by a gasoline engine. 
So, in the future, my wagon will contain a 
wax and honey separating capping box, a 
power extractor, a cheese cloth strainer 
of large capacity, a separator to separate 
thin honey from thick ripe honey, in case 
it ever should be necessary to extract 
from hives where all the honey is not 
thoroughly ripened: and an automatic can 
filler which weighs the honey and closes 
the gate when the proper amount of 
honey has run into the can, (See Glean- 
ings for March 1, 1907, page 317, for 
description of this device, which I have 
used with perfect satisfaction for more 
than 16 years.) 

Even where an extracting wagon is 
used, local honey houses are very handy, 
for storing supers, etc.. when not in use. 
but they can be dispensed with by using 
the wagon. — 

^ t, Utah. Mar. 2, 1908. 
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Simple Records and Indications of 
Work to be Done. 



LESLIE BURR. 



XN every kind of business, if it be 
carried on extensively, to obtain 
the best results everythinijr must 
be reduced to a system. 

In a shop, for instance, every man, as 
he enters, takes a card from a rack and 
has the day, hour and minute stamped 
upon it by the automatic machine for 
that purpose. That card stands as a 
record as to the time that individual 
workman entered the shop. Then each 
workman keeps a record of the time 
spent upon each piece of work. All 
through the shop everything is systemized, 
there is no guess work. The exact cost 
and time it took to do every piece of 
work is known. 

The shop with its hundreds of toilers is 
not unlike a large apiary, and the benefits 
that the manufacturer obtains by having 
everything systemized is no greater than 
a bee keeper can gain by making use of 
a system of hive-records. 

There are two ways of keeping apiary- 
records, in a book and on the hives them- 
selves. The first is of no value, to the 
practical bee keeper, in the actual hive- 
work. Book records are all right when 
confined to weather conditions and honey 
flows. The second, "records on the hives," 
is the only practical method, as the record 
is there right before the operator, and a 
glance shows if the colony needs work- 
ing or not, and if so, what the conditions 
of the colony should be. 

As to the manner of keeping records, 
much depends on the style and conditions 
of the hives. If the hives are new and 
well painted, the written records can be 
kept with a carpenter's pencil on the top 
of the covers. 

As to a system of hive records, the 
following will cover all normal conditions 



of the hives. In going over an apiary the 
first time in the spring, the condition of 
each colony should be recorded. A good 
way to do this, is to put down the numbers 
of frames of brood. For example, if a 
colony were worked on May 26th and 
had four frames of brood, the record 
would be written thus: (5-26—4) When 
the yard is again worked, say, ten days 
later, and this colony is found to have two 
more frames of brood, the record should 
be placed directly under the proceeding 
one and written thus:(6-4— 6.) If at 
the same time the bees were short of 
stores the record would be written 6-4— 
6xS. 

In keeping records of the queens, it is 
only necessary to put down what kind of 
a queen she is and the date when she is 
first found laying. When a queen is be- 
ing reared by a colony, the records of 
this are best kept by placing a stone on 
the hive cover in such a way as to in- 
dicate at just what stage the colony had 
arrived at when they were worked. An 
easy and simple way to indicate the con- 
dition is to place the stone on the front to 
indicate that the colony is queenless; if 
there are cells, place it in the center; if a 
virgin is in the hive, place the stone on 
the back. This system of the three posi- 
tions of the stone is about the best, as 
each position back indicates a step in the 
course of the natural events in the pro- 
cess of rearing a queen, The stones also 
have the advantage of being easily seen, 
and when the apirist desires to know 
how many colonies are queenless, or 
wishes a cell for some queenless colony, 
a glance over the apiary shows what is 
desired. 

As to keeping records of the honey p^'c> 
duced by each individual colonl^,^ it scarcely 
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pays when the bees are run for the ex- 
tracted honey, unless the colony is above 
or below the average of the yard. The 
reason being that the advantage gained 
would be over balanced by the trouble it 
would be to mark down the number of 
frames taken from each hive while taking 
off honey during extracting. 

Comb honey is a different proposition, 
as a record has to be kept, of the number 
of supers finished if one is to know what 
a colony is doing. A simple way to keep 
track of the comb honey is, when the 
first super is placed on the hive, put down 
the date on the cover and follow it with 
a perpendicular mark, and for each super 
added hiter, follow it with another per- 
pendicular mark, and for each super fin- 
ished check off a cross mark. 

In keeping records, the idea should al- 
ways be to accomplish two things: First, 
to know just what the queens are, as it 
does not pay to keep poor queens. I think 
it safe to say that the man who never re- 
queens could increase his honey crop from 
one-third to one-half by properly requeen- 
ing. 

Second, it reduces the amount of labor 
for the apiarist, and also saves the bees 
from being molested when there is no 
need of doing so. 

Valparaiso, Ind., Sept 7, 1908. 



[I kept book records one year— that was 
enough for me. It was simply so much 
time wasted. In queen rearing I kept a 
large calendar on the wall, and marked 
the dates when batches of cells were to 
be removed. 1 used the queen register- 
ing cards on the nuclei; and recorded 
conditions and dates simply by turning 
pins on dials— could not do without them. 
In producing comb honey the progress in 
each super was recorded and the dates ' 
indicated by the use of cards and pin- 
dials. Their use many times saved open- 
ing the hives. In the production of ex- 
tracted honey, as we now do the work, 
giving a great amount of empty comb, 
and not removing the super until the end 
of the harvest, there is little use for such 
methods. There are, however, many 
little things about the work in an apiary, 
and particularly in regard to queens, that 
may be recorded, or indicated in some 
such manner as described by friend 
Burr. Some use a brick instead of a 
stone, and are able to give added mean- 
ing by laying the brick upon its side, or 
turning it up on edge. The memory can 
not be depended upon for all of these 
things, and the less the busy bee-keeper 
has to use his pencil the better— any plan 
that is simple, quick, and accurate is all 
right.— Editor.] 



Permanent Packing That May be 
Easily Renaoved 



D. D. GORTON. 



^v^HEN, as a boy, I began keeping 
\ 1 / ^®®^ '"^ northern Ohio, I used 
^*^ chaff hives. For me, they solved 
the wintering problem quite satisfactorily, 
and for those who wish to keep a few 
stands of bees to have their own honey 



for the table, with a minimum of labor 
and attention, I still consider them ideal. 
But for the modern bee-keeper with his 
varied problems, such as building up in 
the spring, and swarm control, demand- 
ing hive- rather than frame- manipulation. 
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and especially for the establishment of 
out-apiaries, the chafP hive is altogether 
too inflexible, expensive, and unwieldy. 

So, when, some years later, I moved to 
Michififan, I adopted the liijrhter. sins^le- 
walled hive. While these were much 
easier to handle, I always dreaded the 
coming of winter with the consequent ne- 
cessity of preparing my bees for the cold 
weather of that latitude. I suppose my 
early experience with chaff hives has 
made me partial to out-door wintering, so 
the problem of packing had to be solved. 
And here in Massachusetts the need of 
protection is even greater. I have tried 
various devices, but the following is the 
simplest, involves the least labor and ex- 
pense, and can be used over and over 
again each year, with no additional ex- 
pense except new tarred paper. 

To begin with. I am now using a regu- 
lar Dovetailed hive, with ten Langstroth 
frames, flat cover, and Danzon baker bot- 
tom-board. This is the oest bottom- 
board for my plan, but the regular rever- 
sible one is readily adapted to it. During 
the summer I watch the grocery stores 
and procure enough oatmeal packing box- 
es for my hives. Any other box large 
enough to set the hive into, preferably 
with cover on, with the bottom-board re- 
moved, and leave two or three inches 
space all around and on top, will answer. 
Take off the cover of each box carefully- 
Nail the boards of each to a couple of 
cleats running crosswise and cut a little 
shorter than the width of the box. This 
is to permit the cover being put on the 
box with the cleats on the inside. Now 
turn a box bottom side up. Nail the bot- 
tom on securely, if loose. Set an empty 
hive body on the top with the sides and 
ends equi-distant from the outside, except 
the front end of the hive must not be set 
too far back to prevent the alighting 
board from projecting in front of the box. 
when the bottom board is in place. Mark 
with a pencil on the box on the inside of 
the hive body, the exact size of the hive. 
With a key-hole saw cut this out, being 
careful not to cut into the rim. Lay a 



bottom board on the floor, insert the 
alighting board with contracted entrance, 
and on top of all place the box right side 
up, with the hole in the bottom coinciding 
with the inside of the bottom -board. 
Drive a small nail through the box into 
each corner of the bottom -board but do 
not fasten so solid that it may not be 
easily pried off in the spring without dis- 
turbing the bees. Be sure the alighting 
board projects in front. Now turn the 
box and board bottom side up. If you use 
the reversible bottom board or the old 
style hive stand, insert two pieces of 
wood % inch thick and two or three 
inches wide and of sufficient length to 
come flush with the outer edge of the 
box, into the entrance at the extreme 
sides. On top of these lay a thin alight- 
ing board of sufficient width to project 
bepond the box. Nail to the strips, but 
before doing so contract the entrance to 
the size you wish for winter. Now cover 
the whole bottom -board and bottom of 
the box with a sheet of tarred paper, cut- 
ting it at the corners to make it nail 
down flat. Place the box thus prepared 
on the hive stand. Lift the hive of bees 
off its bottom and place it, cover and aP, 
inside the box. Should your box be too 
small to admit of this, make a thin cover 
just the size of the hive, using a portion of 
another box for this purpose. It is well 
in this case to nail all around the inside 
edge of this cover, a three-eighths inch 
strip to give an extra bee space above 
the frames. Put this cover on in place of 
the regular hive cover, and gently drive 
in a few brads to hold in position. Pack 
the box around the hive with chaff, leaves, 
shavings, etc. Put on the cover of the 
outer box, cleat side in. Do not pack too 
much on top of the hive to prevent the 
outer cover from closely fitting down on 
the box. Drive in a few small nails to 
hold the cover securely, and cover the 
whole with tarred paper and your job is 
done. 1 use a single ply paper. If you 
wish you can bore a hole in the front end 
of the box for ventilation, but be sure to 
cover with wire cloth to keep out moths. 
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mice, etc., and cut the tarred paper only 
on three sides. leaving a flap to keep out 
the rain. In the spring, cut the paper on 
the bottom around the bottom board, gen- 
tly pry this ofF, tip up the hive and exam- 
ine the bees. If they need feeding, an 
Alexander feeder can be used without 
disturbing the bees or the packing in the 
least. Moreover, the thickness of the box 
bottom raises the frames up off the feed- 
er, thus overcoming one of the two great 
objections to this excellent feeder. The 
box reaching out over the edges keeps 
out the rain which obviates the other. 

If a piece of tarred paper be nailed on 
each end of the box before packing the 
bees in, one strip can then be placed over 
the top and sides, folded and tied on as 
illustrated in the April number of the Re- 



view of the current year. This allows 
the bees to be examined in the spring if 
found necessary, and easily repacked. Be 
sure the tarred paper projects sufficiently 
on three sides to allow all water to fall 
clear of the box. 

If the weather has become too cold be- 
fore you pack your bees to admit hand- 
ling the paper without breaking it, cut a 
piece the right size near the stove, heat it 
quite hot, then run with it to the hive and 
clap it on quickly, fold it. and have an- 
other person tie it in position as quickly as 
possible. 

Bees packed m this way will not only 
winter as well as in chaff hives, but they 
can be handled easier in the spring and it 
is much cheaper. 

SouTHBORO, Mass., Nov. 5, 1907. 
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Successful Wintering depends upon per- 
fect conditions the previous autumn. 



^WMm^^lg^^^^^ 



The American Bee Journal has acquired 
the subscription list of the defunct Ameri- 
can Bee Keeper. This addition to its 
subscription list, and the raise to 76 cts., 
ought to put our worthy contemporary 
upon a pretty firm footing. 



^%tf^««^a M^Uii 



A Camera that will take a picture 14 
x 1 7 inches in size is what 1 will have at 
the Detroit convention. I am making ar- 
rangements to group the members in a 
novel manner right at one side of the Sun 
Palace, and then 1 shall number each 
person, on the negative, and furnish a 
printed list of the members with numbers 
corresponding with those on the group. 
1 hope to produce a group picture away 
ahead of anything that has been done be- 
fore in this line. 



The Advertisement on the first page of 
the Review, at the end of the first para- 
graph, says that the honey shows a "very 
reddish or pinkish tinge"- one word was 
left out. It ought to read a "very slight 
reddish or pinkish tinge," 

This Issue of the Review is a little late 
on account of the prolonged absence of 
the editor in Northern Michigan, where 
he and his brother and family were 
fighting forest fires to keep them out of 
their apiaries. 

Raspberry Honey Produced on Clay Soil 
Has a Pinkish Color. 
Since the advertisement on the first 
page of this Review was printed, 1 have 
read an article by E. D. Townsend stat- 
ing that raspberry honey produced on clay 
soil has a slight pinkish tinge. As this 
particular apiary is the only one we have 

on clay, I am satisfied that that accounts 
Digitized by ^^UUV IC 
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for the color— that the honey is pure 
raspberry, but it will be sold at the prices 
given in the advertisement. 

Forest Fires during the past month have 
swept over a large portion of Northern 
Michigan; in many places practically 
wiping out, for the present, at least, the 
red raspberry pasturage. So far as I 
have learned, there has been no serious 
loss of bees. I have just returned from a 
three- weeks-stay in that region; we have 
suffered no bee-loss, but I can tell you 
there was some of the hardest kind of 
fighting, and the closest kind of watching, 
ril tell you more about it in the next issue. 

Modern Methods enable one man to 
care for a larger number of colonies than 
was once thought possible. For instance, 
here is an extract from a letter recently 
received from my friend, O. L. Hershiser, 
of New York: 

I am expecting a crop of from 15,000 
to 20,000 pounds from 180 colonies, and 
an increase to about 275 colonies. I ran 
them in four apiaries, one }i of a mile 
from home, one 15 miles away and the 
other two about 35 miles away. 1 have 
built a honey house, and moved one car 
of bees and fixtures, and aside from the 
team work, I have hired only 4}4 days' 
work— a carpenter 2>4 days and a Seneca 
Indian, named John Bluesky, two days to 
turn the extractor; and, by the way, he 
was about the best man to work for me 
that I ever had. 

The Number of Bee-Keepers Who Job 

Their Own Honey is on 

the Increase. 

Many bee-keepers have a retail trade 
in honey, some of them a large one, and. 
in order to meet it, are often compelled to 
buy honey. As long ago as 26 years, Mr. 
James Heddon recognized this feature, 
and, instead of putting his honey in the 
hands of commission men, he put it up in 
60-pound cans, advertised it in the bee 
journals, and sold it to bee-keepers who 
needed it to supply their local trade. 

Until a few years ago, however, not 



much was done to supply this line of 
trade. Unless a man retailed his honey, 
he usually sold it at wholesale, or turned 
it over to commission men. A few years 
ago Mr. E. D. Townsend took up this line 
of trade, later, my brother and myself 
followed in his footsteps. Not only did 
we practice this method, but I preached 
it in the Review, and now I notice quite a 
lot of the bee-keepers have adopted this 
method of selling; and all place special 
stress upon the quality of their honey, 
which is entirely proper, providing it is 
superior, and it must be if that plan is to 
succeed. 

I might say that I am reaching out this 
year and trying to build up a trade 
among actual consumers, of those who 
can use as much as a 60-lb. can full of 
honey in a year. It is slow work finding 
this class of customers, but, once they are 
found they will prove very desirable. A 
retail dealer cannot always pay much 
above the market price, even for a su- 
perior quality of honey, but an actual 
consumer won't stop for a'cent or two on 
a pound. 



^^^ndn^n, t^)t^ 



Simple and Cheap Method of 
Protecting a Colony. 

Mr. N. H. Smith, of 
Canada, sends me a 
little photo, and a 
discription of how 
he packs his colon- 
ies for winter. He 
cuts a piece of 
heavy paper long 
enough to go around 
the hives and lap 
about 20 inches, 
fastening it on at 
the bottom by nailing on strips of wood. 
The strip in front is nailed up high enough 
so as not to cover the entrance. A small 
stick is put under the edge of the paper 
m front, thus holding up the paper and 
giving any desired siza of entrance. 

The cover is taken off the hive, some 
strips laid across ^^^M^^^^^rJ^I^As^^^ 
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of burlap spread over the frames. Pack- 
ing is then f>oured down inside the paper 
and on top of the hive, after which the 
upper edge of the paper is drawn up 
over the packing and folded over it, as 
one would fold up the end of a package 
when doing it up with paper. A large, 
square piece of paper is then laid over the 
top, and the whole held securely in place 
by passing twine over the top and fasten- 
ing the ends to the nails driven into the 
wood strips near the bottom. The cover 
is then laid on over all. 



»^te^w^»*ti^ 



Black Bees do Sometimes Store a Lot of 
Surplus. 
The following come to me as a private 
letter, but, if I don't give the writer's 
name, perhaps no harm will come, and I 
would like to bring out some of the points 
touched upon. The writer is an exper- 
ienced bee keeper, and a writer of con- 
siderable note, and here is what he wrote: 

Friend Hutchinson:— I want to have a 
talk with you, and want to say some 
things that are not for publication, be- 
cause not orthodox. 

Have you not said a good deal in favor 
of the ** superior" stock? My apiary 
here was originally all black, the kind 
that I don't like; little nervous devils that 
are so hard to handle. Two years ago I 
introduced queens from Moore and Laws. 
This spring the yard would run about 
half and half. We hav© had a good crop 
of white clover honey, and we tiered up 
until near the end of the flow. Now, as 
we go through the yard we should expect 
the Italian stocks to show some superior- 
ity in amount of honey stored; but they 
don't. Some of the biggest stacks are on 
the pure black colonies. However, 1 am 
killing the black bees off as fast as I can. 
and raising queens from Moore breeders. 
I don't like to work with black bees, but 
in justice I must report that for me, in a 
season like this, they will gather as much 
honey as any others. 

Again, it has been said by some one 
that bees were better off with hives right 
out in the sun. Some of our hives stand 
in the sun, some have shade part of the 
time, and some shade all the time. Now, 
as to present results; some of the hives 
that are in the shade all the time show 
the best yields of honey. 



I used some of the Miller sticks in place 
of wiring. They will work, but do not 
make as nice combs as those with proper 
wiring. They save on time and that is 
the only advantage. 

I received an offer of seven cents for 
my extracted white clover, the very best 
that can be produced, delivered at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. That would net me. after 
paying freight and cost of cans, a little 
over five cents per lb. At that price is it 
any wonder that thousands of pounds of 
honey go to waste in this great white 
clover region for want of bees to gather 
it? 

I have known for a long time that in a 
good honey flow near home, as is often 
the case with white clover, no strain or 
variety of bees can surpass the pure 
blacks, but when the harvest begins to 
wane, when the nectar must be sought 
for far and wide, then the Italians hang 
on while the blacks do practically noth- 
ing. All things considered, the Italians 
seem to be the best bees for this country. 

Some bee keepers are very poor busi- 
ness men, and sell their honey too low, 
and the pity of it is that it causes a loss 
to others by lowering the price. It is 
probably true that some bee keepers will 
sell their honey at five cents a pound, and 
yet, in spite of that, I get ten cents for 
mine, because 1 ask it and take pains to 
find the men who will pay it 



Men and Women Who Expect to Attend 
the National Convention. 

The following persons have taken the 
pains to write and say that they ex- 
pect to attend the coming National Con- 
vention at Detroit. 

Aspinwall L. A. and Wife 

Abbott E. T. 

Ahlers H. C. and Wife 

Barb J. S. 

Brovald A. C. 

Carr E. G. 

Coveyou Elias E. 

Cavanagh F. B. and Wife 

Chrysler W. A. 

Chapman S. D. 

Cameron R. 

Carter Wm. 

Cutting H. D. 

Dickenson E. and Wife 

Darby M. E. 

France N. B. Wife, daughter and son 

Fowls Chalon and Wife 

Forbes W. E. 

Furnace W. C. /^-^ i 

Frazuer W. S. Digitized by LfOOglC 
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Gute Martin 

Hutchinson W. Z. and Wife 

Hutchinson Elmer and Wife 

Hilton Geo. E. and Wife 

Holtermemn R F. 

Harmer Walter 

Hunt E. M. 

Halter A. J. 

Hurley Jas. S. 

Hand J. E. 

Hershiser O. L. 

HuberL. B. 

Lewis J. L. and Wife 

Muth Fred and Wife 

McKni£htw L. 

Miller F. J. and Wife 

McDonald Fred B. and Wife 

Myers Wm. 

Myers Thos. 

Manley Wm. J. 

Manley Herbert J. 

Mandeville M. 

Pressler E. E. 

Petlit S. T. 

Phillips E F. 

Root A. 1. 

RootE. R. 

Root H. H. 

Smith C. F. and wife 

Sixns JrK>. S. 

Smith F. H. and wife 

Soper W. D. 

Strittmatter J. P. 

Tyrrell E. B. 

Tayler R. L. and wife 

Townsend E. D. and wife 

Tyrold John 

Thompson Decker 

Werner Louis 

Wilcox Franklin 

While W. G. 

Williamson Geo. T. and wife 

Wood A D. D. 

Wright W. D. 

York Gen. W. 

Let no one think that the foregoing are 
all of the persons who will be present as 
not one person in a dozen will take the 
trouble to write the Secretary and say 
that he is going; besides, many don't 
make up their minds to go until the very 
last moment. Notice the number of ladies 
that are to be present. There will be 
more ladies present at this convention 
than have before graced a convention with 
their presence. Come and bring your 
wife. 

W. Z. Hutchinson, 

Sec. N. B. K. A. 



Premiums Offered at the National 
Convention. 

Through the generosity of the leading 
manufacturers and dealers the following 
liberal premiums are offered for the dis- 
play of bees, honey and wax at the com- 
infiT National Convention. 



Best and largest display of single-comb 
nuclei of different varieties of bees, ac- 
companied by queens, condition of bees 
purity of race, and beauty of hives to be 
the competing points. 

1st premium, 2,000 No. 1 sections by 
the G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 2nd 
premium. $3.00. Italian, breeding queen 
from Medina apiary of the A. I. Root Co. 
3rd premium; two years' subscription to 
the Canadian Bee Journal by the Hurley 
Printing Co., of Brantford, Ontario. 

Best ten sections of comb honey, com- 
pleteness of falling of sections, evenness of 
surface of comb, completeness of capping, 
freedom from travel-stain, and general 
neatness and appearance to be the com- 
peting points, 

1st premium, 1,000 No. 1 sections 
from the G. B. Lewis Co., of Watertown. 
Wis. 2nd premium Cloth bound copy of 
the A B C and X Y Z of Bee Culture by 
the A. I. Root Co. 3rd premium, one 
year's subscription to the American Bee 
Journal by Geo. W. York & Co., Chicago, 
Ills. 

Best ten pounds of liquid extracted 
honey, quality and manner of putting up 
for market to be considered. 

1st premium, 1,000 No. 1 Sections by 
the G. B. Lewis Co., of Watertown, Wis. 
2nd premium, Jumbo, copper smoker by 
the A. I. Root Co. 3rd premium. Root 
Standard tin smoker by W. D. Soper of 
Jackson. Mich, and one year's subscrip- 
tion to the American Bee Journal, by Geo. 
W. York & Co. 

Best ten pounds granulated honey, 
quality, including fineness and smoothness 
of grain, and manner of putting up for 
market to be considered. 

1st premium, 1.000 No. 1 Sections by 
the G. B. Lewis Co., of Watertown Wis. 
2nd premium Standard tin smoker by the 
A. 1. Root Co, 3rd premium, one year's 
subscription to the American Bee Journal 
by Geo. W. York & Co. 

Best ten pounds of beeswax, color, tex- 
ture, and beauty of the cake or cakes in 
regard to shape to be considered. 

1st premium one $5.00, Italian, breed- 
ing queen from the Medina apiary of the 
A. 1. Root Co. 2nd premium, one year's 
subscription to the American Bee Journal 
by Geo. W. York & Co. 3rd premium, one 
Root Hive Tool by the A. 1. Root Co. 

The most important late apicultural 
invention that has not before been award- 
ed a premium. Digitized by VjUU^IC 
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1 St premium. $6.00 worth of bee sup- 
plies, "Root Quality," by M. H. Hunt & 
Son, of Lansin^f, Mich. 2nd premium, one 
full leather-bound copy of the A B C and 
X Y Z of Bee Culture, by the A. I. Root 
Co., 3rd premium, one copy of Advanced 
Bee Culture by W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint. 
Mich., and one year's subscription to the 
American Bee Journal by Geo. W. York. 

For the best sin^rle section of comb 
honey, A. G. Woodman & Co., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., offer one Woodman Pro- 
tection Hive; for the second best single 
section they offer 1.000 No. 1 Lewis 
sections; for the third best, one Advanced 
Bee Veil. 

For the best single section of honey 
stored in a Marshfield section box, W. D. 
Soper, of Jackson, Mich., offers 500 No. 
1 Marshfield sections. For the best ten 
pounds of comb honey produced with Ditt- 
mer foundation, Mr. Soper offers three 
pounds of Dittmer's extra thin founda- 
tion. 

The judge to pass upon the above ex- 
hibits will be appointed by the President 
W. Z. Hutchinson, 

Sec. N. B. K. A. 



Program for The National Convention. 

The National Bee Keepers' Association 
will hold its annual convention. October 
13, 14 and 15. in the Sun Palace of the 
Wayne Hotel, at the foot of Third St., 
Detroit, Michigan. Headquarters will be 
at the Wayne Hotel, where the rates to 
bee keepers are $2.50 per day, when two 
persons occupy the same room. There 
are plenty of other hotels in the vicinity 
where the rates vary from $1 .25 to $2.26 
per day. 

The Michigan State Bee Keepers will 
hold a session at the same place on the 
afternoon of the 1 3th, beginning at 2.00 
P. M.. The first regular session of the 
National will be on the evening of the 13th. 

OCTOBER 13— FIRST DAY — 
EVENING SESSION. 

"Demonstration of Handling Live Bees 
in a Cage," by E. R. Root, of Medina, 
Ohio. 

"Bee Keeping of Hawaii," by Prof. E. 
F. Phillips, of the Apicultural Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. This lecture will be 
illustrated by stereopticon views secured 
by Prof. Phillips during his recent trip to 
Hawaii. 

"Moving Picture Exhibition," by E. R. 
Root, of Medina. Ohio. To run this film 



through the lantern requires about ten 
minutes, and it gives a fair idea of some 
of the "stunts" they do in England when 
handling bees— some of them are de- 
cidedly mirth-provoking. 

OCTOBER 14— SECOND DAY— MORNING 
SESSION. 

8.00 A. M.— "President's Address." 

" The Bacteria of Bee Diseases." by Dr. 
G. F. White, of the Apicultural Bureau, 
at Washington, D. C. 

"How to Detect and know Bee Dis- 
eases," by W. D. Wright, of Altamont. N. 
Y., one of the New York Inspectors of 
Apiaries. 

Recess of 1 5 Minutes 

"Getting rid of Foul Brood with the 
Least Financial Loss." by R. L, Taylor, 
of Lapeer.Mich.. Inspector of Apiaries 
for Michigan, 

General Discussion on Diseases of Bees. 

Question Box. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

OCTOBER 14— SECOND DAY— AFTERNOON 
SESSION. 

2.00 P. M.— Debate on the following: 
"Resolved that an Eight-Frame Langs- 
torth Hive is preferable to a Larger Hive 
in Extracted Honey Production;" affirm- 
ative taken by S. D. Chapman of Mance- 
lona, Mich., and the negative by R. F. 
Holtermann of Brantford, Ont Each 
contestant allowed to speak twice, using 
not more than 1 5 minutes each time. 

General Discussion of the subject 

Question Box. 

Recess of 1 5 Minutes. 

"Turning Winter Losses into Profit" by 
W. J. Manley of Sandusky, Michigan. 

Question Box. 

ADJOURNMENT AND MEMBERS PHOTOGRAPHED 
IN A GROUP. 

OCTOBER 14— SECOND DAY— EVENING 

SESSION. 

7.00 P. M.— This session is to be in a 
lighter vein— as the story is to more solid 
reading. It is to be in imitation of the 
toasts that usually follow a banquet — that 
is, responses to sentiments. The speakers 
are to remain unknown until announced 
by the toastmaste: . but the list of topics is 
as follows; — 

Securing Legislation for Bee Keepers. 
Rough Spots in the Pathway of an In- 
spector of Apiaries. 
Late Apicultural inventions. 
The Possiblilites of Future Bee Keeping. 
The Cost of Honey Productioi^l^ 
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Bee Keepers as Temperance Reformers. 
The Friendship of our Fraternity. 

ADJOURNMENT. 
OCTOBER 15 — THIRD DAY— MORNING SESSION. 

8.00 A. M.— "Locatmif Apiaries." by E. 

D. Townsend, of Remus, Michigan. 
Discussion. 
Question Box. 

Recess of 1 5 Minutes. 
Question Box. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

OCTOBER 15~THIRD DAY— AFTERNOON 

SESSION. 

2.00 P. M. —"How to Secure Good 
Prices for Honey even in Years of 
Bountiful Yields," by 0. L. Hershiser,of 
Kenmore, N. Y. 

Discussion. 

Recess 15 Minutes. 

Question Box. 

Adjournment to see honey extracted with 

an eight-frame Automatic Extractor, 

with Gasoline Engine as Power. 

The foregoing is simply an outline, a 

sort of skeleton which will be filled out 

with good things. 

W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec, N. B. K. A. 



The Importance of Courage and 
Perseverance. 

1 think more men fail from a lack of 
these qualities than from all other causes 
combined. So long as a man stands up 
and fights, he has not failed. When he 
loses his *' grip," when he gives up and 
lies down in the furrow, the end has 
come. So many men say they could have 
succeeded **if" — and then follows the 
account of some obstacle. How many 
times I have caught myself saying, if 
only things were not in the shape they 
are, I could get along all right; and then 
the thought has come to me: "Success- 
ful men are those who succeed in spite of 
these adverse conditions." There is an 
old saying that almost any one can sail a 
boat in fair weather, but it is the storms 
that try a sailor's seamanship. If there 
is any time in a man's life when he needs 
to stand up and be a man, to summon up 
all of his courage and perseverance, and 
exercise good judgment, it is when every- 
thing is going ** dead wrong." 



In my own life, 1 think the most trying 
period came when the Review was about 
ten years old. One poor honey season 
followed another for three or four years 
in succession. The subscription list ran 
down to a little more than half what it 
had been. So many bee-keepers wrote 
and said: " I have no fault to find with 
the Review, but a failure three years in 
succession is too much for me, and I am 
done." I think bee-keeping reached its 
lowest ebb m those years. Terrible trou- 
ble and sorrow were added to my lot, 
and, as I look back upon those days I 
sometimes wonder how I ever kept my 
head above water. I wonder if any of 
my readers know what it is to experience 
a feeling of relief, upon answering a ring 
of the door bell to find that it is not some 
one with a bill, to collect, and for which 
there is no money. There was a bill of 
$175.00 at one grocery store, unpaid 
notes, at the bank, and the day when I 
came the nearest giving up was when I 
had to go out and borrow $2.00 to get 
something to eat. I wouldn't mention 
these things were it not that I wish to 
show you with what a man may have to 
contend and yet succeed by simply hang- 
ing on until the times changed. Perhaps 
the hardest of all to bear, or to contend 
with, was the suggestion from both wife 
and children that, perhaps, it might be 
advisable to give up bee-keeping and the 
Review, for some other occupation. But 
it was my life work, and I hung on. and 
worked, and planned, and economized, 
and made exhibits at fairs, and vvrote for 
the magazines and other journals, and 
put it all into the Review, and into adver- 
tising, until the good wife protested 
against that, said I spent all of my profit 
in advertising. 

But times improved; the subscription 
list began to climb upward; slowly at 
first, and then faster and faster. Grad- 
ually debts were paid, until, at last, there 
was possible such a thing as a bank 
account! There was probably never a 
time when I was niSLfelig^more money out 
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of the Review, or from bees, than at the 
present, and with less labor. As the 
years go by, I make fewer and fewer 
mistakes. I have fifiven this glimpse of 
some of the **ifs" with which I have had 
to contend, and it looks now as though it 
would have been a mistake to have 
thrown up the business a dozen years 
dLgo, and gone into some business about 
which I knew very little. 

A great loss, as by fire or flood, seems 
to ruin some men— others are simply 
aroused to greater energy. How often, 
when a newspaper plant is burned, we 
hear how, by means of the telegraph, a 
new outfit is on the road before the ruins 
have ceased smoking. That is the true 
spirit 

In this same line, I remember an ac- 
count, in my old school reader, of two 
gardners whose early peas were killed by 
an untimely frost, and, a few days later, 
one went to commiserate with the other 
over their loss. Casting his eyes over the 
land, he noticed two long rows of some- 
thing green stretching away across the 
garden. Upon examination he found 
them to be peas, and exclaimed : " What, 
didn't the frost kill ^^owrpeas?" "Yes," 
was the reply, " but I planted some more 
the very next day." " And they are com- 
ing up already,'* exclaimed the disconso- 
late one, "why, I have done nothing but 
mourn and lament my loss ever since it 
came." 

If you lose your bees winters, if the 
drouth cuts off your harvest, if foul brood 
gets into your apiary, if a dozen other 
misfortunes come upon you, don't lose 
your courage nor perseverance. 

When there is trouble, so many lose 
heart, and becoming dismayed, neglect 
everything until the trouble is over. Don't 
do this. Because the bees have died in 
winter, don't allow the moths to destroy 
the combs. Take care of everything in 
the best possible manner. After the 
trouble is all over, and fortune smiles 
once again, as she surely will, don't be 
forced to say: "Oh, if I had only taken 
care of these things, how different it 



might have been." Keep everything up 
safe and snug even if there is trouble. 



The Prices of Bee Journals 

The Review has frequently commented 
upon the price of bee journals, more, per- 
haps, than has been absolutely necessary, 
but nothing has done more in this country 
to foster, encourage and build up bee 
keeping than have bee journals. They 
are deservmg of success; not only this, 
but it is decidedly to the advantage of 
the bee keepers to have them succeed; and 
no journal can become a permanent suc- 
cess when published at too low a price. 
There has come an era of low-priced 
literature, and many class journals, for- 
getting that they appealed to a limited 
number of readers, immediatley lowered 
their subscription price, hoping thereby to 
roll up enormous lists, only to begreivous- 
ly disappointed. I doubt if there is a bee 
journal that would greatly increetse its list 
by reducing its price to ten cents a year. 
Bee keepers are not so greatly interested 
in its price, if it is within the bounds of 
reason, as they are in the character of the 
journals, in the information and helpful- 
ness that they bring. 

It was, I believe, with the hope of 
greaitly increasing its list, that the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, a little more than a 
year ago, changed from a weekly to a 
monthly, and reduced its prices from $ 1 .00 
to 26 cts. It was thought that every 
bee-keeper in the land could afford to 
pay a "quarter" a year for a bee journal. 
So they could, but the fact remains that 
they didn't, and don't, and won't. About 
so many will subscribe for bee journals, 
and that is all. Bro. York soon found 
that, while he might squeeze along with a 
weekly at $1.00, he couldn't print a 
monthly at 26 cts— -there isn't enough 
money coming in— so he raised the price 
to 60 cts, and I doubt if he thereby lost 
any subscribers. He ran along for a year 
at that price, and then he issued a circu- 
lar from which I quote the following ex- 
tracts: Digitized by VjUU^lC 
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On September 1, 1907, we placed the 
subscription price of the American Bee 
Journal at 50 cents a year. It was an 
experiment for us. We have given it a 
year's trial and we are convinded that 
the kind of a journal that we are getting 
up each month can not be profitably 
maintained at so low a price as 50 cents. 
Besides, it is worth more than that if it 
is worth anything at all. No bee-paper 
has ever been successful at 50 cents a 
year. We have been giving every month 
more valuable bee-literature, we believe, 
than wais ever given by any other month- 
ly apiarian publication at even one dollar 
a year. 

Bee-keepers are not cheap folks. They 
believe in the "live and let live" principle. 
There has been a fair crop of honey in 
most localities this year, and it will sell 
at a fair price if properly marketed. The 
cost of everything that goes into the mak- 
ing of the American Bee Journal is now 
higher than for years, and its 32 pages 
each month fairly teem with helpful, in- 
teresting information— so they tell us who 
ought to know. It costs a good deal to 
secure it and put it up in so attractive 
shape. The price should be on« dollar a 
year, but beginning with September 1, 
1908. we put it at 75 cents a year. 

We believe that every one of our read- 
ers who appreciate a good bee-paper, 
will commend us for making the change 
from 50 cents to 75 cents— which on in- 
dividual subscriptions is only **a quarter" 
a year more — thats all. 

Faithfully yours, 

George W. York & Co. 

Pardon me if I give a brief financial 
history of the American Bee Journal. 
Some-thirty odd years ago, when I first 
began reading the Journal, it was a 
monthly at $2.00 a year— and a very 
good journal it was. Then Mr. Newman 
changed it to a weekly, but also changed 
its form so as to cheapen its production. 
Still later Mr. D. A. Jones of Canada 
started the Canadian Bee Journal as a 
weekly at $1.00 a year. Mr. Newman 
feared that the life of his journal depend- 
ed upon his meeting of this competition, 
so he cut the price squarely in two, mak- 
ing the American Bee Journal a weekly 
of $1.00 a year. TTiis proved to be a 
monumental error. The Canadian Bee 
Journal was never a serious competitor, 
was kicked about from pillar to post, and 



finally changed to a monthly, but the mis- 
take had been made. The American Bee 
Journal had been changed to a weekly, 
and the price reduced to $1.00, and to 
keep it alive since then, at that price, has 
been a struggle. Few men could have 
kept it alive. All through this period so 
many subscribers to the Review, and 
would-be subscribers, have written and 
said: ** Your paper is too high in price. 
You ask $1.00 for only 12 issues, while 
Bro. York furnishes 62 copies." It was a 
knock down argument. I couldn't answer 
it, and yet, / /r/iew / was right. I knew 
that monthly papers such as the Review 
could not be furnished, profitably, at less 
than $1.00 a year. 

After looking a long time, Bro. York 
decided to take the leap. Some 15 
months ago he was publishing a weekly 
at $1.00 a year, now he is publishing a 
monthly at 75 cts One more boost Bro. 
York, and you will have the price where 
it seems to me it ought to be. You cer- 
tainly are to be congratulated upon the 
moves you have made. As you say. bee- 
keepers are not cheap folks. They are 
willing to pay a fair price for their jour- 
nals. A paltry 25 or 50 cents more each 
year is scarcely noticed by each sub- 
scriber, but, in the aggregate, it means 
all the difference between success and 
failure for the publisher. Bro. York says 
that no bee journal has been successful at 
so low a price as 60 cts. a year. He 
might have gone further and said no one 
has been successful at less than $1.00 a 
year. In the publication of a journal 
there are a whole lot of fixed expenses 
that remain about the same, regardless 
of the price of the journal, the frequency 
of its issue, or the size of its subscription 
list, and, with the limited circulations that 
fall to the lot of bee journals, there does 
not enough money come in to meet these 
expenses and leave a profit, unless the 
price is about $1.00 a year. If Bro. 
York should eventually raise his price to 
$ 1 .00, all of the bee journals on this con- 
tinent would be published at the same 

price. Digitized by VjUU^lC 
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OUT DOOR WINTERING OF BLLS. 

5ome of the Reasons Why it is. or is Not, 
Successful. 



Out door wintering of bees possesses 
some advantages even in the cold North. 
We avoid the laborious carrying of them 
in and out of the cellar, but, most import- 
ant of all, if there comes a warm day 
they are able to utilize it by enjoying a 
cleansing flight. They are also able to 
take advantage of the first warm day in 
the spring, and the result usually is that 
they get an early start at brood rearing. 

Of course, there are drawbacks, more 
in my apiaries than there are advantages, 
but, if bees are to be wintered in the open 
air, it is well to know the conditions that 
are likely to bring success, and some of 
these conditions are most clearly set 
forth, in The Farmer, by that veteran 
Mr. M. V. Facey, of Preston. Minn. Some 
subscriber inquired how to pack bees for 
out door wintering, and here is what Mr. 
Facey says: 

In answering this question I shall take 
up the subject more fully than is asked so 
that the inquirer may know why he does, 
or does not, do certain things in wintering 
bees out of doors as well as in cold re- 
positories. In the first place, bees in a dry 
condition and with plenty of stores at 
their disposal do not freeze to death. I 
have had bees exposed with the honey 
board removed and entirely exposed to 
the cold for a number of days at a time 
while the thermometer ranged as low as 
ten to fifteen degrees below zero without 
any detrimental effect to them. Bees 
compactly clustered exposed to severe 
cold, if they are quite dry, retain the heat 
of the cluster with almost no loss, but to 



generate this heat they have to consume 
honey in quantities proportioned to the 
severity of the cold. This honey which 
they consume has a large per cent of 
water in its composition and this water is 
disposed of by perspiration. It passes 
freely and perfectly from the cluster but 
condenses and freezes in the form of frost 
on the top board and sides of the hive and 
if the cold spell is protracted the frost 
gradually nears the cluster until the bees 
may be shut off from all their Stores. I 
have seen bees exposed to a continuous 
cold spell for two weeks or more without 
any bright sunshine, solidly encased in 
frost which filled all the spaces at>ove the 
combs, outside them and between them 
outside of the cluster. In such a case if 
the cold continued they would die and if 
it thawed it would be so wet for the bees 
as to result in death. This is the reason 
why bees will not winter in sheds or 
granaries or places subject to heavy 
freezing without exposure to to the rays 
of the sun. This is also why bees in cold, 
exposed yards, which perhaps do not get 
the full benefit of the sunshine suffer so 
heavily. 

One of the antidotes for this condition 
is exposure to the sun, all the sun you 
can get and shelter from the north and 
west winds. If the yard is so located as 
to be thus sheltered and so as to get the 
fullest benefit of the sun's rays there are 
seldom many days in successbn unless 
they, coupled with a certain amount of 
heat from the Dees, will melt any accum- 
ulation of frost in the hives and thus un- 
protected colonies often winter very nice- 
ly out of doors. In unpacked hives any 
device which will conserve the heat with- 
in and absorb the most possible from the 
sun without is of advantage, and working 
on these principles I am going to winter a 
number of colonies, possibly forty or fifty, 
by covering them with tar felt building 
paper. To apply, cut a piece from the 
roll long enough to reach down the back 
of the hive, along the top and down the 
front nearly to the entrance. Place this 
in position on tof itiuld IjiJiLit^tJsg itbat it 
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will reach down before and back as 
above; then folding the corners so as to 
bring the paper around to the sides and 
hold each fold in place with a bill poster's 
tack. Do not cut the paper any for fold- 
ing. The less bees have to break the 
cluster in out door wintering the better. 
Hence, if. as soon as the bees have their 
stores for winter, two or three passages 
are made in all but the outside combs 
they will prove to be of great advantage 
to the colony. These may be made by 
simply lifting the frame and running your 
jack-knife through for each perforation 
desired and then give it a turn and leave 
the bees to clean it out But now 1 will 
return to the question which our friend 
has asked, how to pack them for winter. 
The key to the answer may be found in 
the information given above. 

Place your bees in rows facing either 
south or southeast, prefetable south, raise 
them about three inches from the ground 
and have.the hives about six inches or so 
apart. On each hive place a super such 
as you use for sections and within this, 
over the bees, place a thin wooden honey 
board raised about three-eighths or one- 
half inch from the frames. In filling this 
super if you have some dry leaves, put in 
a few of them first and then fill quite full 
and pack with chaff, ovei which put the 
regular cover of the hive. Board up on 
the back and end and also have the roof 
about one foot from the hives and cover 
sides and roof snugly with tar felt paper 
so ^s to exclude all dampness from with- 
out. Fill up the space around and above 
the bees and also between the hives with 
chaff or dry leaves compactly placed. 
Leave the front of the hives exposed to 
the fullest effect possible of the sun's 
rays. No person ought to attempt win- 
tering bees out of doors with less than 
about thirty pounds of stores. 



KNOWLLDGL AND BRAINS 



And the Wonderful Things That Happen 
When They Are Rightly Applied. 



I wish that every one of my readers 
could enjoy, and profit by the perusal of, 
the first story in the Youth's Companion 
of September 10th. Let me give a sy- 
no|.sis: 

The great drought of 1893-5 will ever 
be remembered by the people of the mid- 
dle West Industries dependent upon 



water-power were seriously crippled, and 
in many instances compelled to shut down 
entirely, or install steam plants. The 
flouring mill in the village of Waucoma. 
on the Turkey river, was in this class. 
The mill was closed, the head miller find- 
ing work as a carpenter with a bridge 
building firm on a Southern railroad, 
where he soon died from typhoid fever, 
leaving a widow and three children at 
Waucoma. The eldest child was Samuel, 
a boy of fiftean. This boy had a special 
fondness for mechanics — water-wheels, 
engines, electricity, etc. The old mill was 
almost his home. He understood the theory 
of milling, and knew every cranny of the 
mill from the rusty turbine in the wheel- 
' pit to the long reel in the top floor of the 
old red building. He studied physics at 
school, read every book in the public and 
private libraries that had any bearing 
upon hydraulics, engineering and electric- 
ity, and studied the milling and engineer- 
ing journals that came to the mill, even 
to the advertisements. 

All this technical knowledge enabled 
Sam to see things that would never be 
noticed by the ordinary observer. First 
that while there were only about eight 
feet " head " of water above the dam 
when the pond was full, just below the 
mill the water ran in a tumbling torrent 
for a distance of one hundred yards. 
There was more "fall" below the mill 
than above, but it was all wasted. The 
dam and flume leaked in so many places 
that the whole volume of water now in 
the stream was wasted. 

He obtained permission to build an ex- 
perimental dam below the mill, where, by 
means of a notched board, over which all 
of the water was made to flow in a thin 
sheet he measured the amount of water 
running in the stream, and found it to be 
about 600 cubic feet of water per minute. 
Several times a day for two weeks, he 
tested the volume of water and found no 
diminuation in the supply. 

Then followed an extensive correspon- 
dence with the editor of a well-known 
milling journal and several manufacturers 
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of turbine water-wheels. Then came a 
number of conferences with the local 
banker, and, last of all an interview with 
the owner of the mill which resulted in an 
iorn-clad contract that $2,000 were to le 
paid to Sam, if, in 60 days the mill could 
be run 1 hours a day with the "hatful" 
of water In the stream— one condition be- 
ing that the dam and flome be repaired 
and made "water-tight" Right here I 
cannot resist the temptation to quote a 
little of the conversation that followed the 
signing of the contract: 

"Now that you have an iron-clad con- 
tract," said Mr. Botsford, when they left 
the lawyer's office, you will surely not ob- 
ject to telling me how you propose to fur- 
nish me forty -horse- power with the hat- 
ful of water trickling from the river-bed? * 

"I shall run the mill with the hatful of 
water by using all the water and making 
it do all the work it is capable of doing." 
rejoined the boy slowly. "In the past, 
with an abundance of water, enough has 
seeped through the dam and flume each 
day to run the mill ten hours, and you 
have only obtained from the water that 
passed through the leaky old wheel about 
one-third the power that is really in the 
water. Without flash-boards on the dam, 
and with a full pond, you have eight feet 
head. Within sixty days you will have 
twenty feet head." 

"Impossible!" exclaimed Mr. Botsford. 
You couldn't possibly add even two feet 
to the dam without overflowing the whole 
upper country, with a full pond." 

"Of course not." replied Sam. "We do 
noi intend to add a foot to the dam. We 
will get that additional twelve feet head 
by taking advantage of the fall below the 
dam. In other words, we will dig the 
wheel-pit twelve feet deeper— cut a 
trench or tail-race straight down the bed 
of the river a distance of one hundred and 
eighty feet. In that space there is a fall 
of fifteen feet. This will allow a three- 
foot fall in the one hundred and eighty 
feet, which is ample to carry off the dis- 
charge from the wheel. With twenty 
feet head, a seventeen-inch improved 
turbine wheel will develope over forty- 
horse power and use only one thousand 
three hundred and seventy-five feet of 
water a minute. The present water- 
supply, which is furnished, as you know, 
by never-failing springs, and which rep- 
resents low- water mark, amounts to 
about six hundred cubic feet a minute. 
Thus the inflow in twenty -four hours, with- 



out counting on a drop of rain, will give 
sufficient water to run ten hours. With a 
full pond the ten hours' run will not draw 
the head to exceed one foot If we have 
rain, giving the old-time supply of water, 
you can run the mill twenty-four hours 
each day and not pull the pond an inch." 

There was silence for a moment when 
Sam had concluded the recital of his 
plans. Then Mr. Botsford said. "My boy, 
that is the finest paper plan I ever heard 
heard of. but will it turn the machinery 
in the old mill?" 

"It can't help it," said the boy. I 
accurately measured the flow of water 
several times daily for two weeks. Mr. 
Watson, the surveyor, leveled the stream, 
and found there was a fall of fifteen feet 
in one hundred and eighty. The turbine 
company guarantees their seventeen-inch 
wheel to develop forty-one-horse-power 
with twenty feet head, using one thous- 
and three hundred and seventy-five cubic 
feet of water a minute. Why, it's just 
like A B C to figure it out 

"Then 1 submitted my facts and figures 
to Mr. Howard, the editor of the Miller, 
and he not only said my estimates were 
conservative, but wrote me that the 
working out of the plan was a simple 
mechanical problem. He even went so 
far as to give me the address af an ex- 
pert milling engineer at Minneapolis, who 
would take charge of the work if I desired. 

"At this point I consulted with Mr. 
Webster, and after he had read the letters 
from Mr. Howard and the turbine com- 
pany, he said he would back me in the 
enterprise. At Mr. Webster's request 
Mr. Myers, the Minneapolis expert came 
here day before yesterday and investi- 
gated the whole business, and before re- 
turning home last night he told us it was* 
an easy matter, and that there would be 
plenty of water if it were saved." 

There is no use in prolonging the story; 
the little 17-inch wheel with 20 feet 
"head," ran the mill on only 3-4 "gate" 
and lowered the pond only eight inches 
during the nine hours that it ran the first 
day— the next morning the pond was full. 

The profit on the transaction enabled 
Sam to pay the mortgage on their home, 
he was given a place in the mill, and the 
moral can be told in a few words. Here 
was a golden opportunity going to waste, 
simply for a lack of brains, or an exer- 
cise of brains and the necessary technical 
knowledge to develope it Let us all take 
the lesson to heart Right under our 
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noses may be just such opportunities if 
we will only arouse ourselves and do a 
little thinkinif and studyin^f. It may be 
in the selling of our honey, or the winter- 
ing of our bees; or the developing of our 
bee pasture — each must judge for him- 
self — but be sure that you are not like the 
old mill owner, blind to your opportunities, 
letting them dash by in a torrent down 
the hill, when if gathered up and rightly 
applied, they might make you rich. 



LARVAL FOR QULLN REARING. 



Do the Bees Lver Ghoose That Which is 
Too Old ? 

When a queen is removed from a col- 
ony, and the bees allowed to go ahead 
and requeen the colony in their own way, 
some of the queens thus produced are 
very inferior, as I have learned from 
many, many trials. I have argued that, 
in their haste to replace their lost mother, 
they choose larvae that are too old. In 
proof of this, when the first batch of cells 
has been removed and another comb of 
just hatched eggs given, eggs that do not 
vary more than 24 hours in their age, so 
that there is no opportunity to choose old 
larvae, all of . the queens are first-class. 
Dr. C. C. Miller is the chief champion of 
the superior intelligence of the bees that 
will not allow them to choose larvae that 
is too old, and I have repeatedly asked 
him to explain why some of the queens 
were inferior when the bees were given 
larvae of all ages to choose from, and 
why the queens were all excellent when 
the bees had only just-hatched larvae 
from which to make a choice, and he 
has never attempted a reply. Instead he 
asks me to make a colony queenless and 
then look in 24 hours and see how old 
the larvae were in the queen cells. I 
couldn't tell how old they were if I did 
look. I don't know how large a larva is 
at one day old, nor at two days, nor at 
three. Perhaps it is to my shame that I 
don't, but I don't. I do know when a 



queen does not come up to the mark, but 
I don't know how large is a two-day- old 
larva. 

The doctor has two columns or more in 
July 15th Gleanings on this subject, and 
his closing paragraph reads as follows: 

I doubt if there's any ground for the 
error except prejudice. Prejudice, how- 
ever, takes a powerful grip on one. 
There's Editor Hutchinson, a man who 
has sometimes shown himself the person- 
ification of unprejudiced fairness, who 
holds tenaciously to this error, with no in- 
clination to set himself right, and to do 
justice to the bees. I have coaxed him, 1 
have defied him, to make a very simple 
experiment that I think would convince 
him— simply to unqueen a colony, and 
then look 24 hours later and say how old 
were the larvae he found m queen-cells. 
Then he could return the queen. The ex- 
periment would cost him little; but, no! he 
falls back upon his old experience, real or 
supposed, and says he has tried it; and 
he reared poor queens. Well, I've tried it, 
and I've reared good queens. But neither 
of those two things is exactly to the 
point. Let Mr. Hutchinson give us some- 
thing in the way of clear proof that bees 
made queenless are in such haste to rear 
a successor that they use bad judgment 
in their selection, or else stop maligning 
the bees. 

I thank the doctor for his flattering ref- 
erences to my fairmindness, and, in re- 
turn, I can truthfully say that I believe 
that he intends to be fair, and has a sin- 
cere desire to arrive at the truth, but 
there are one or two points in this para- 
graph in which he does not do me justice. 
He says that I fall back upon my exper- 
ience, "real or supposed." Surely, the 
doctor does not intend to intimate that I 
would bring forward " supposed exper- 
ience " to sustain my position. He then 
says that I report having tried this plan 
and " reared poor queens." This is only 
half the story. I have repeatedly stated 
that some of them were poor and some 
of them were good. This latter point 
our friend entirely ignores, and it is the 
chit of the whole matter. It is hard for 
me to believe that Dr. Miller would resort 
to such tactics in order to carry his 
point, and I still believe that there must 
be some explanation. 
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IWAtSHFIEIiD GOODS 

are made right in the tim- 
ber country, and we have 
the best facilities for 
shipping; direct, quick 
and low rates. Sections 
are made of the best 
young baswood tim- 
ber, and perfect. 
Hives and Shipping 
Cases are dandies. 
Ask for our catal- 
ogue of supplies, 
free, j^ j^ j^ 



MaFshfield M^g* Co. 

HapsbHeld, Vis. 



Is apparent in combhoney when 
the van Deusen, flat - bottom 
foundation is used. This stjle 
of foundation allows the making 
of a more uniform article, hav- 
ing a very thin base, with the 
surplus wax in the side - walls, 
where it can be utilized by the 
bees. Then the bees, in chang- 
ing the base of the cells to the 
natural shape, work over the 
wax to a certain extent; and the 
result is a comb that can scarcely 
be distinguished from that built 
wholly by the bees. Being so 
thin, one pound will fill a large 
number of sections. 

All the Trouble of wiring 
brood frames can be avoided by 
using the Van Deusen wired. 

Send for circular; price list, 
and samples of foundation. 

tf. VAfI DBUSBfl, 

Can^Jobarie N. F. 



DITTMER*S 

FOUNDATION 

Why do thousands of Bee- 
Keepers prefer it to other 
makes? Because the bees like 
it best and accept it more 
readily. 

DITTMER'S PROCESS 
IS DITTMER'S 

it stands on it's OWN NAME 
and it's OWN FOUNDA- 
TION, to which alone it owes 
it's reputation and merits. 

We are now ready to make 
prices for next season, for 
Working Wax for Cash and 
for full line of supplies. 
Wholesale and Retail, 
Free Catalogue and Sam- 
ples. 

Qus Dittmer Co., 
\ugu8ta, Wisconsin. 



FOR over TWENTY- 
FIVE years our make 
of gfoods have been ac- 
knowledged to be in the 
lead as regards Work- 
manship and Material. 

Our AIR SPACE HIVE is 
a most excellent winter hive, 
and equally as good and con- 
venient for summer manage- 
ment as the single walled. Same 
inside dimensions as regular 
Dovetailed Hives; all inside ma- 
terial interchangeable with 
Dovetailed Hives. 

We manufacture a full line 
of BEE-KEEPERS' SUP- 
PLIES. 

Fall and Winter Discounts: 

Sept. 7 per ct Oct 6 per ct 

Nov. 6 per ct Dec. 4 per ct 

Jan. 3 per ct. Feb. 2 per ct 

March 1 per ct 

Catalogue Free. 

W. T. FALCONER MF6. CO. 

JAMESTOWM, N. Y. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS. 

Gofden and Red Clover stock. In May and June, 
$1.00 each, or six for $5.90. After July 1st. 7S 
cents each, six for $4.00 : or $7 . 50 a dozen. Nuclei 
and full colonies at lowest prices. Beautiful, illus- 
trated circular free— send for one. 

QEO. W. BARNES. Norwalk. Ohio. 
4-08-6t Box 340. 



w. J. Mccarty 

Emmetshurgy Iowa, 

Deals in the G. B. Lewis Co.'s Supplies, also in 
Berry boxes and Crates, and rears and sells queens 
in season. Orders are filled promptly, either whole- 
sale or retail. Beeswax wanted. Send for catalog. 
4-08-tf 

— A full line of - 

BEE KEEPERS' SUPPLIES 

My patent section machine at half price. A new 
queen nursery and queen rearing outfit. Queens 
from imported Italian. Caucasian and Camiolan 
stock; also Adel queens. Send for catalog and 
price list. 

CHAS. MONDENG. 

160. Newton Ave.. North. 
4-08-tf North Minneapolis. Minn. 



A CARD OF THANKS 

1 desire to thank my many customers 
for their liberal orders and kind words. 
As heretofore, prompt attention will be 
given in the future to all orders. 

E. E. MOTT, 
1 0-08- 1 1 Glenwood, Mich. 



/X^V^^N 



. Are BUY AND SELL 



An old saw 



HONEY 

OP DIFFERENT KINDS 

If you have any to dispose of, or if you in- 
tend to buy. correspond with us. 

We are always in the market for WAX at 
at the highest market price. 

HILORETH A 8EQELKEN 

265-267 Greenwich St New York. 



is what we have to 
say to you has t>e- 
come, but we think 
it will prove as interesting as it always has. (Root 
Goods at Root Prices) at Bangor, Me., the 
point from which we can ship to any section of the 
state or surrounding territory at twenty-four hour's 
notice. We are located on three railroads and half 
a dozen steamboat and electric lines. Does that in- 
terest you ? If it does, send for our catalogue and 
price list, addressinir your letter to Geo. S. Graffam 
& Bro., 47 Main St., Bangor, Me. Mention the 
••Review." 6-08-tl 



QUEENS SENT ON APPROVAL 

From June 1st, to Septemt)er 30th I will mail 
queens for inspection. If you are pleased with the 
queen send me a money order for $1.00. If not 
pleased, remove your address, and leave in office 
for return mail. These queens are carefully bred 
from a very hardy strain of bees. 

A. M. APPLEQATE, 
5-08-tf ReynoldsvlllSy Jelf«rson Co., Pa. 



Bee and Poultry 
Supply House 

We are now in position to offer the bee keepers of 
New York and Vermont a full line of of Bee and 
Poultry Supplies, etc., including Incubators, Brood- 
ers, Rochester Spray Pumps, Asphalt Roofing, etc.; 
also a general line of Hardware, Paints, and Oils. 
Will be pleased to send the different catalogs on 
requesu 

A. H. REEVES & CO. 

4 1 1 Main St. Watertown, N. Y. 



Bell Phone, 11-1 




5-08-6t 



Citizens' phone 38 1 -0 
5-08-tf 



ITALIAN QUEENS 

Fine, young, prolific, 
3 and 5-banded Italian 
queens, by return mail, 
untested. 60 cts.: one 
dozen $6.00: tested 
$1.25: full colony in 8- 
frame hive, with queen. 
$5 50: 3-frame nucleus 
with queen. $2.75. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 
Price list free. Direc- 
tions for introducing 
sent with queens. 

L. J. FAJEN, Alma. Mo. 



PATENT, BINQHAM SMOKERS. 24 
YEARS THE BEST. CATALOQ FREE. 
F. BINQHAM, FAR\A/EI_I_, MICH 
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We have an excellent press, the best of 
inks and paper, and know how to use 
them. In proof of this, we will send 1 00 
sheets of the best white wove, 7 -lb. note 
paper, 6x9 inches in size, with your 
name, business and address neatly print- 
ed at the top, all made into a pad so 
there will be no loose sheets, and 100 
extra superfine, white wove, XXX, hi^fh 
cut envelopes, with your name, business 
and address printed in the upper, left 
hand corner, by mail, posta^re paid, for 
only $1.25! 

Or we will print 100 letter heads, Qj4 x 
1 1 inches in size, and 100 envelopes, and 
send them by mail, posta^fd paid, for 
$1.60. 

Prices on lar^fer quantities, of either 
size, will be sent on application. 

We make a specialty of fine office sta- 
tionery, and shall be pleased to corres- 
pond with any one wishing work done in 
two or more colors, or tinted stationery 
printed in soma harmonious shade. 

If .you wish bill heads, statements, cards» 
circulars, catalogfues, etc., we shall be 
glad to correspond with you, and give 
prices. Orders will be greatly appreci- 
ated, and we shall take great pleasure in 
filling them— in sending you the fresh, 
clean, beautifully printed sheets. 



X OB. Hartslrortt $c Co 

<S^^5-^ (§1)0 (J==^^^ (^^ (S=5:-;_5) ^5)0 g^^ 
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Bee Supplies 

We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee-Culture, at 
lowest prices. We make the 

IX>VBTAIIjEa) LONGSTROTH, AND ALTEIRNATING HIVSE 

The most practical, up-to-date hives are the 

MASSUE eliv:es 

We make them. Have you read our Catalog ? 

Our HONEY -EXTRACTORS 

are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 

Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker ? If not, you 
miss it until you get one. Write us for our 1 908 Catalog. It's the easi- 
est catalog to understand or order from that you ever saw. No trouble 
to give estimates. Tell us what you want. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Address, 

KRETCHMER MFG. CO., Council Rluffs, Iowa. 

Trester Supply Co., 103 1 1th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
3-07- lot Catalogs issued in English emd German. 



a 



Make Your Own 
Hives 

Bee-keepers will save money 
by using: our Foot Power 

SAWS 

in making: their hives, sec- 
tions and boxes. 

Machines on trial. Send for 
Catalogue 

W. F. & JNO. BARNES CO. 

384 Ruby Street 
ROCKPORD. - ILLINOIS 

1 08 let 
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uiee Culture 



Is a book of 230 pages — dize of page the same as those of 
the Review. The paper is heavy, enameled book. The 
pictures are simply incomparable with others in the same 
line. As Dr. MilW says "they are what might be expected 
from one alm«tt daft in that direction.*' 

It first takes up the subject of Bee-Keeping as a Busi- 
ness: then shows the best method of Making a Start in Bee- 
KeepinflTt points out the Mistakes in Bee-Keeping; shows the 
wonderful Influence of Locality; tells what is the Best Stock 
and how to Secure it; gives points that will enable a bee- 
keeper to make a wise Choice off Hive; shows the necs- 
sity and use of Honey Boards and Queen Excluders, de- 
scribes the vark>us kinds of Sections and Their Adjustment 
upon the Hive; has a chapter upon the Arrangement of Hives 
and Buildings: ; another on Comforts and Conveniences in the 
Apiary; tells why, and when, and how, to use Shade for 
Bees; gives most excellent advice on the Use and Abuse of 
Comb Foundation; then takes up that most puzzling of ques- 
tions. Increase, its Management and Control; tells how to 
best manage the Hiving of Bees; devotes several pages and 
some beautiful illustrations to Commercial Queen Rearing; 
follows them up with a Chapter on Introducing Queens, giv- 
ing one plan that never ffails; then it takes up the Feeding 
of Bees; following this is a sort of gathering together of the 
various features already described; showing their relations 
to one another in the Production of Comb Honey; the reader 
is next given the secrets of Producing Good Extracted 
Honey at the least possible cost; after the honey is produced, 
then its Preparation for the Market and Marketing are dis- 
cussed, then Migratory Bee- Keeping; Out- Apiaries; House- 
Apiaries; and Apiarian Exhibits at Fairs are each given a 
chapter; following these are probably the best descriptions 
and methods of treatment for Foul Brood that have ever 
been published; after this comes the question of Wintering, 
which is discussed in all of its phases. The Influence of 
Food, Temperature, Moisture, Protection, etc.— 33 chapters 
in all. 

Price of the book, $ 1 .20, or, with the Review one year for 
only $2.00. 

10. Z. Mutchinson, ^lint, Mich. 
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Reasons for the Price 

OF MY 

Raspberry Honey 



I ask ten cents a pound for my raspberry honey. This is slightly 
above the market price, but there are reasons. 

In the first place, very little raspberry honey is produced. It is a 
novelty — something out of the ordinary— like orange blossom honey, 
for instance. 

In addition, it is of very superior quality; so much so that it was 
awarded the gold medal, in competition with other honeys, at the 
Jamestown Exposition. It has a flavor all its own— a flavor that 
smacks of the wild, red raspberry of the woods. 

Another most important reason why I should get a good price for 
my honey, is the manner in which it is produced. It is left on the hives 
for weeks after it is sealed over, and thus acquires that finish, that 
smooth, oily richness, that thick, rich deliciousness that can be ob- 
tained in no other way. 

It costs more to produce such honey, there is not so much of it, 
and it is worth more than the ordinary honey; just as big Northern 
Spy apples, streaked with crimson and filled with a juicy spiciness, are 
worth more than ordinary fruit. 

As a finishing touch, the honey is put up in bright, new, 60-pound 
tin cans, securely boxed, and the boxes bound with iron so that they 
will bear shipment; in fact, I will guarantee safe arrival in perfect 
condition. 

For a single 60-pound can the price is $6.26; for two cans in a 
case (120 pounds) the price is $12.00 a case, regardless of the num- 
ber of cases that are taken. 

If you are not acquainted with this honey, send me ten cents, and 
I'll mail you a generous sample, and the ten cents may apply on the 
first order that you send. 



W. Z, Hutchinson, Flint, Michigan 
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E **The Information I Got From The f 

: Farm Journal Helped Me To Make I 

\ $B7.00 In Clear Cash^^ "- ^SJI^^ \ 

t **I can make <50.00 a year more with the help of the Farm Journal. Would z 

: gladly pay S5.00 a Year rather than do without it/'— M. N. S. Haines, Ga. : 

Z **The * Farmers Poblems' of the last few months have been worth more than z. 

Z the subscription price.* '--Hiram Entriken, Ohiowa, Neb. * 

Z These are only a few of the thousands who take the trouble to tell us how they have profited - 

. through the Farm Journal. I 

; No matter whether you live on a farm large or small— or whether you livd in town and only - 

• keep a few bees, or a cow. or a horse, or care for a small garden, you will f)nd the Farm Journal Z 

Z filled with timely suggestions for making your work more pleasant and prontable. ^ 

- No othei paper helps the farmer or villager with such valuable information and suggestions, Z 
Z based on facts and experience and not on theory, as does the Farm Journal. z 

- The Octot)er issue will contain helpful articles on the following subjects, that will show our Z 
Z readers how to make more money , 

Z Poultry. Pigeorw, Hogs, Horses, Cows, Bees, Flowers and Vegetables. But these are only a Z 

Z few of the subjects handled in this October issue z 

"High Farming at Elmwood" by Jacob Biggle~'*How to Keep Well," "Some Troublesome Z 

Z Insects and How to Deal With Them, Farm Problems and How to Solve Them." are a few more ; 

- articles to be found in the Octot>Br issue, any one of which is worth more than the price of a single I 

- copy. : 
Z The Farm Journal now has over 500.000 subscribers, the greatest circulaUon of any farm 

Z paper in the world. z 

Z We want sut>scriptions for 5 years. The prjce of a five-year subscription is NOW seventy-five m 

Z cents The offer is good until January 1 . 1 909. after which the price will be one dollar. ; 

Z If you subscribe now we will date your subscription from Jan. 1. 1909 and you will receive - 

- the Octol)er. November and December issues FREE. For $1.00 you can secure a five year sub- Z 
" scription and any one volume of the Biggie Farm Library. « 

: YOU NEED THIS HANDY FARM LIBRARY. \ 

Z These eleven kx>oks, each an authority in its own line, are wonderful storehouses of advice. Z 

- and information. They are from the pen of Jacob Biggie. His long personal experience in farm- ; 
Z ing. stock and poultry raising and fruit growing, supplemented with the best council and help of - 

- other specialists, has gone into these Books I 

- PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED several with fine color plates. 



The Qarden Book tells how the author made 
money in the business— a remarkable record. 

The Orchard Book Is crowded with new 
fruit facts and fine illustrations By an ex- 
pert 

The Berry Book is a handbook of practical 
pointers by famous berry growers. Fine color- 
ed plates. 

The Horse Book covers the suject thorough- 
ly, health and diseases, history training, care. 
55,000 copies sold. 



The Poultry Book is tremendously popular- 
by far the best handbook for the farmer's or 
villager's flock. 9th edition 

The Cow Book. Swine Book, Health Book, 
Pet Book and Sheep Book are also condensed 
encyclopedias of information- Each book is a 
handy size to slip into the pocket and consult 
during the day's work. They cost only 50c per 
volume, postpaid. $5.00 for a set of ten. 



LET us SEND YOU A HIGGLE BOOK ON APPROVAL 

Don't sond us any money. Just fill out the coupon in the lower right hand comer stating 

which book you want and we will send it with a sample copy of the Farm Journal for 

your approval. If after you have looked them over carefully you don't honestly feel- 

that a Ave year's sut>scriplion to the Farm Journal and one of these Biggie Books is 4. . p,,w 

the biggest value you ever saw for only one dollar, send it right back and we will iP* JTiz; 

return the postage you have spent 'C* • 1 '^^ , 

If you think it is a good offer, send us One Dollar, keep the book and we will / JO"''nai- 

will enter your sul)scnption for the Farm Journal for fiv.- years. »^ - ' Please 

Don't lose by putting it off. Maybe your hens a re not lay ing as many eggs \y. send me on 

as they should. Perhaps you are going to buy some fruit trees and unless <- ' approval your 
you have some reliable information on how to plant and care for them, *^* . ' Biggie 

they will fail to thrive. Then, dear reader, you will wish you had the ^. 

Farm Journal and the Biggie books. Fill out the coupon and send ^ / bq^Jj 

it in today and in addition to sending you your choice of the Big- -<* if clMefkcforv will ^^nd 
gle books on «dpro»al- we will tell you how ;c» ,ou $1 OoTrmefaookaSd 

^* , a 5 years subscription to the 
^/ Farm Journal. otherwise 1 will 
*" / returnthe book inside Of 10 days 



YOU CAN SECURE THE 01 HER 9 BI(i(iLE 
Boons TREE! 



i-y 



Name- 



: FARM JOURNAL, c^ ,_ . 

; 1037 Race St. PHILADELPHIA. PA. . io37 State, Z 
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Honey Quotations 

The fotlowinjf rules for era^dir^f honey were 
mdopusA b^ths Nprtb American Bee-Ke«pers' Asso- 
ciadon, at the Washmftort meelin£t and, ^^ far as 
posslblA, quotations arg made accDrdlng to the^e 

Fa-Ncv— All sections lo be weH flUad; combs 
straight, af even thickness, and firmly attached to 
a.11 four s^de-s: both wood and comb unsoiled by 
iravoL-staln or otherivisi!: all the ceils s&alod except 
the row of cells next the wood. 

No K— All sections well fllled» but combs un- 
tsren or crooked, detached at the bottom, or with but 
few cells unsealed L both wood and comb unsoiled 
t?y travel-staAn or otherwise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classlFted 
^cc/Cndmg: to color, usin£ the terms white, amber 
azid dark. That is, there will be "fancy white/' 
* Nq. L dark," etc. 

The piic^ ffiv^n in the Tollowlns quotaiions ara 
those ai which the dealers sell to the grocer^- From 
these pntes m us I be deducted freight, cart age and 
cofnmtssion— the tialance beinc sent to the shipper- 
Cornmission is ten per cent, except that a few deal- 
tf^ charge only flve per c^nt. when a shipment sells 
for as rniich as one hundred dollars. 



KANSAS CITy-The honey market Is about to ffo 
liawer- SVe have been selling? the best comb hen ay 
at S3-25 per ease. There are s&yeial cars of west- 
ern, hcney due this weeie. and we look for the mar- 
ket to ^0 to iS.OO on ths best Ho* 1 stock in 24 
section cases; amber wilt sell at §2.73. EMtraoted 
is in £oad demand at B cents per Ibw 

C. C GLEMONS AGO., 
SepL S 1 , 1 §08* Kansas City. N5o. 



CHICAGO -Consignments are coming forward 

qult-i ne-ily for thet^me of ^he year, and ara accu- 

15 the small fruit and vegetables are sup- 

lables iteneraliy. We quote as follows: 

V U cts to 1 5 cts.,No. 1 white 12 cts. to 

13 cLi . Fincy amber 10 cts, to \ I cts , No, 1 am- 

txT 8 cts. to 9 cts,. Fancy dark 8 cts., No. 1 dark 7 

cti.. Whit^. ejitracted ? cts. to 8 cts.. amber es- 

tr&cted 6 to 6i^cts.. dark extracted B els. to 5^ cts, 

R. A. BURJ^ETT ^ GO,. 
CtticKffo, IlL. Autf, 20, oe 199 S. Water St 



TOLEDO— The crop of honey seems tarfia this 
season,, and prices low. but. owing: to dull rimes, 
demand is lighter than usual Extracted white 
:;;s^r (Sin j^ood demand. The foliowinjf are our 
^-i: rii* prices -not what we pay, 

Fancy white 16 to Ig cts., No, 1 white 14 to 15 
els., fancy amber no demand. No, 1 amber no de* 
«»«nd. fancy dark no demand. No. I dark, no de- 
m*nd» wiiite extracted 7 to 7 ^^ cts, .amber extracted. 
SH to 7cts., dark amber no demand* Beeswajf 
S8 to 32 ct5. 

THE GRIGGS BROS. * NICHOLS CO., 
Sept 23, 1908, Toledo. Ohio, 



CINCINNATI HONEV MARKET-The marked de- 
crease jn the demand and consumption of honey 
this season is not due to an over supply. After 
careful mtestieation of the conditions, we find there 
Are tT*o causes; En the first plate, there was mora 
while comb hnney shipped last vear from the West 
into the Eastern markets dmn could be sold, and 
«v en led ay there are stacks of it still remalninE m 
«very market of any Importance, On the other 
hand, the consuming; trade has not wanted as much 
c^mt hfjr.cy as was supposed would be the oasa. 
' " -treasons that article Is £otn^ beiiijin^. 

No. i com S honey are set line at 12)-^ cts. 
ow«r grades must be sold at a sacrifice, 
i honey market is enpenenclng the 
and is undarffoin£ the *.ame or- 
- . , ■ ; amber honey at from 5Vi cts to 1 

7 cts- J!i oarr^is according to ttie quality and quan- i 



tjty pufciased. White clover Is selling at from 7^ 
cts, to 9V4 cts, accordlhit to the quantity. 

For beeswajc, from good to choice, we are paying 
37 eta* per lb, deliverad here. This must t» tree 
from dlrL 

THE FRED W, MUTH CO. 
Sep^ 1 a, OB. 5 1 Walnut St, . Cincinnati. OhiOi 



NEW YORK— Receipts of comb honey are now 
Qtiite heavy, mainly from New York State and 
Pennsylvania. Demand ii fairly ijood. especially 
for No. 1 and fancy white: also for tancy buck- 
wheat. Lower ij^rades not in as fiood demand, We 
auote fancy white 1 5 cts,. No. 1 from 1 3 cts. to 1 4 
cts . No, 2 Bt ] 2 cts; and dark from 1 ots. to It cts. 

The demand I5 improving for extracted honey. 
especially for Californlan, which, on account of the 
short crop, is rulinc rather hif h in price. W 
quote California white safe at 9 cts.. ti^rht amber i 
8 cts; amber at 7 ctsi white clover S cts to 8"^ ctS , 
tight am ter 7 cts to 7^ cts. and dark 6 ^ cts. 

Very little domg m t^eswax, plenty of supply an:l 
market easy at 28 cts. to Sd cts. 

HILDRETH A SEQELKHN, 
Greenwich & Murray Sls», 
Sept. 2 1 . 1 908. New York City, N, Y, 



DENVER -Demand for comb honey m carload 
lots is fairly gnod, but local trade on the same is 
light, which is mainly due to the targe amount of 
fresh fruit on the market at present. 

We are quotlnir our local market as follows, No, 
J white, per case of 24 sections $5 IS; No. I tifiht 
amber, S3 00; No, 2, $2.85, 

Strained and amber eitracted honey €'•4 (o 7^ 
cents- light amtk'r eMtracted. 7^ to 8^^ cents j white 
alfalfa S'-? cents. 

We pay 24 cents per Dound for clean yellow bees- 
wax drhvered here^ 

THE COLORADO HONEY PRODUCERS ASSN., 
F. Rauchfuss, Manager, 
Sept. 25. 1 908, Denver. Colo. 

land ffvr ^ala in the Uvatdo Honey Belt by the 
LailU \m Oaje Asherton Land & Towaslte Co„ at 
S15 to S40 an acre, E, A ARMSTRONG. A^^ 

1 0'OS- 1 1 Carrizo SprinHS, T*-^as, 

I Names of Bee-Keepers i 

m TV RE SA/RI-r-TEIM B 

s m 

BiaSitlBtE QBBDOBOQQBlElBIQSiilBEllSCtll 
The names of my customers, and of those asking 
for sample copies, have been saved and written in 
a bpok. There are several thousand all arranjtad 
alphabetically jn the iar^est States), and. though 
this list has been secured at an expense of hundreds 
of dollars, j would furnish It to advertisers or othei^ 
at SS.OO per thousand names. The former prioe 
was S2 50 pet 1000, but I now have a typewriter, 
and by using the manifoid process, 1 can furnish 
them at $2.00 A manufactufar who wish is for a 
list of the names cf bee-keepers in his own State 
only* or possibly in the adjoining Stat^, can be 
accommodated. Here i£ a list of the Slates and tha 
number of names in each Slate. 

AriAoiia 46 Ry...,. 182 N. Q 6a 

Ark,,.. 82 Kana,. 350 New Me*, 54 

Ala,, . So I,a.„., 38 Oregon.. 1019 

CaUf... ijB Mo..,,. 500 Ohio... i^ot 

Colo . . . jaS M i « n . . $m Pen n , . , . 913 

Canada laoo Mtch,., 1770 R. I.,,., ^ 

CoiiTi,. i6? Maaa... 275 S. C . 40 

Dn^.,. 35 Md..,.. 94 Tenn,,.. tj6 

Del,.,. le Maine ^70 Tex...... i^o 

Fla„.. too Mias., . 70 Utah.,.,., 6S 

Ga..... 90 N. Y... 170Q Vt...,,„.io5 

Irtd,,., 744 Nab ^5 ^X--- i^t 

Ills,... 1375 H. J. .,130 Z^^i^^(> 

Wia. <& 

W. ZHUTCHmSON. Flint. Mtch 
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©(Dd Automatic 

EXTRACTORS 



No, 26— FoLir»f rame Rc»ot Automatic for 
L. frames. 28 inches m diameter 

^ weight 180 lbs.) $25.00 

No. 27— Four-frame Root Automatic for 
frames not over 1 1 H in. deep, 34 
in. in drameter {weight 210 Iba.) 

.... 27.00 

No. 30— Six*frame Root Automatic for L 
frames, 36 inches tn diameter 

(wei(fht 300 lba.)__ 30.00 

No. 40— Eight- frame Root Automatic for 
L. frames, 36 inches in diameter 

(weight 300 lbs.) 40.00 

GASOLINE ENGINE with all necessary 
belts and speed- controller, ready to 
attach to an extractor, and full direc- 
tions to run f, s. b. factory, Wisconsin 
(weight ready to run. 300 lbs.) 60.00 
Or engine and eight- 
frame extractor 
ready to run 100,00 
The ratio of gears 
on hand -power ma- 
chine is different than 
for engine. Mention 
which power you use 
when ordering. We 
send machine with 
crank unless other- 
wise ordered. 

Other sizes built to order. Prices on ap- 
plication. Give outside dimensions of 
frame and length of top -bar. and number 
of frames you want to extract at one time. 
We guarantee our engine to be first class* 
and to be simple enough for any one of 
fair intelligence to start and run. We have 
carefully tested it in every particular. 

Readers of the Bee- Keepers' Review 
will recall the advice of the editor, Mr 
Hutchinsoa to keep more bees and pro- 
duce more honey* With the scarcity of 
help during the past few years^ it has been 
often impossible to do tlie extracting In 




the height of the season when it should I 
done, and great losses have been wai 
tained in many instances on account < 
this. 

We have recently published « 1 S-pa^ 
pamphlet on the Use of Power E^ 
This pamphlet shows the adv?: 
the use of power driven extracuri* 
gives detailed description of the manage^ 
ment and operation of these mad ~ 
It is fully illustrated, and whetl-ier 
you have decided to buy an equipmei 
this sort you will be interested in reading ft 
While it may seem impossible to mak* 
the investment in one of these largie ex 
tractors, when compared with the price of 
one of the small hand-driven extractors 
one should consider the great saving ol 
labor, and count th« 
entire cost rather 
an investment fo* 
the years to come, 
than an expense for 
the single soasoa li 
takes only a shod 
time for $26. $5fl 
or $100 to be paid 
in wages to youf 
assistant, while 
will probably sav 
assistant for Xh€ 
for a number 



an 
but 



power extractors 
you not only 
present season, 
years to come. 

To any reader of this paper who wil 
mention where he saw this adv( ' 
ment we will send a copy .of this 
phlet on receipt of five cents in stii 
or we will send it with Gleanings in 
Culture to new subscribers six moothi 
for twenty *five cents. You must 
sure to ask for the pamphlet in cgnneC' 
tion with the subscription, otherwise 
may be overlooked. 




The A. I. ROOT GO., 



e°*hio. 
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Advertising Rates 



I will send lh€ Review with— 

Gleatiing:^, (new) ...,,,,,., .,(|i i^|| 

, American Bee Journal, (uew)*-,! i - 
Canadian Bee Jouroa I..,. .».,,*».{ i 

AmeiicfiQ Eee Kerpcr,. ,( 

Ohio Parmer.,,. ..,.,.»,.***„».,( i.ooL*.. *. 1,75 
TArta Toumal (Fbila^ ..,..,,»,..,{ ►50) . - - . * • 1 .»> 

Rural New Yorker... ,. ,{ 1.00) , iS$ 

ThcCentiirj ,**...( +.ook.*... 4 5t> 

Michigan Faraier......„,,»,,*..r 1,00) 1,65 

iFrairic Farmer....,,,.,, ...... ,..( i.oo)....,,,t.J5 

[ Amerieati Agneulturiat ...4 1 00}. „,^*. 1.75 

I Cod -^try Geoilemati ..„....,,,...( ijol ..,.,, 3.15 

Harper'a Magndne. .„ .^ . .( 4.»> ,..,.. 4 to 

^ Hurper'B Weekly.... .,{ 4,»)„,,,, 4,ao 

Toullia' Com paniou .... (new) , , , . ( t 75) . . « . * . a.35 
Cosmopolitan..., . . ,. ....„«..( i,w)...... r^s 




AJ] advertisefnents wiH be iftSfltted at a /^te of 
19 cams par Jina, Honb4roil tparcj. e^ich liaertion; 
iS'hjnas 'Nonp»rflLI space ma)<e E \nclu UlstXiut)-:^ 
wiH be eiven *s follows 1 

On to Unas and upward!^, 5 ttmas. 5 per cent: & 
times* 15 per cent; 9 times, SS per ecnl; 12 times, 
3S percent. 

OnaOUnaiand upwards. 3 tim as. iO oar cent; 
fi limes, 20 pareenl; 9 time?, 50 f>et eent: 1 5 times. 
40lper e^nt 

On 30 lines and ucwards. 5 times. SO per cent. S 
tiiPes. 30 percent. 13 llirias *0 par cent; 12 limes 
SO psr cent. 
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ObJeetA of the A«uoel4lloa. 

TO profnoCe and |9fOt«Ql tha ifil«tiste of its 
rt«mbflf5- 
To prevent the adtiliermuon of boflfly- 

Ultima/ Mcmhet^htp f/t09. 

Send dues to Tf^asyrer. 
Gso. E- HtwTON. Fremont. Mich. 

Ptesideitt. 
Geo. W Yo^h. Chicago. Hi . 

Vice- President. 
«f, Z. HuTCHfwsow. Flint Wicti, , 

Secretary. 
Nh £. France. PiaftevUle, Wis* 
Oen. Manairer ijid Treosurttr. 



fiosrif nf Directors. 

Wm. McEvot. Wood bum. Orit. 
R, L/Tavlor. La '- • ^-' - 

UdQ TOEPPf t 

R. C. Ati' 

E. W. A.. ..,,...... .,...^, ,....,.. N T 

£ WHiTQOKta. Friend, NoB. 
J AS. A. Stowi, Spr I riff field m^ 

Q M. OOOLITTLC. Bcjr': : *• ' 

R. A. HOLEHA«P, 

C* A. Hatch. Kip^ih.v 1 '^•■s^'.. wis, 
F. WILCM3X. Mawslon, Wts. 
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I Names of Bee-Keepers 

The namps of my customer^, and of thcs« asking 

fof samph copies, have been saved ar 1 

& book. Tliore are several thousand a 1 

alphabencaSly in the laresst StaU-? 1 

this list ha* been secured at an e;c> j r^^s 

Qif doJlare, I would lunnish it to aa- ttseif 

at £2.00 per thousand f-.STn^^, ' r^ics 
was S2 SO per 1000 
and by using the m&' 

tlicm at S2 00, A m.i x 

list <>f tha iiamosof be" '^■- "Sutie 

only, or possibly In the ao m t« 

accommodated. Here is a 1 1 i the 
number ol names in each Slate 



Atiiona 46 
Art..., Sa 
Ala.. . 80 
Caiif... ^78 
Colo.., 13^ 
CanadA i?oo 
Cona.. 16a 
Dal; . , , 15 
DeL».. IS 
Fla..,. 100 
Ca . . . . . 90 
I«d,.., 744 
ma,„. tl75 
Iowa . . §00 



Ky iSi 

KAliS,. 150 

I*a 3B 

Mo„„, jflo 

Mltm,. j^M 

Mich,., ifTO 

Md 94 

MAitie a7« 
Miu,. . 70 
N*Y... 1700 
Nel»..„,.j4S 
K. J,.„. 130 
K. H. .,.159 



N. C to 

New Me». 54 
Of«go».. to9 
nhio.., tjac 

». I,*.., 4$ 
S.e 4A 

Tex , jya 

UUI1. «t 

Va..,...* laj 

W. Va....i7f 



Digitized by VjO^C^Q*!^ 6» 
W, Z-HUTCHJNSOK. Rm Mich. 
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jhdvanced 

Zee Culture 



Is a book of 230 pages— size of page the same as those of 
the Review. The paper is heavy, enameled book. The 
pictures are simply incomparable with others in the same 
line. As Dr. Miller says " they are what might be expected 
from one almost daft in that direction." 

It first takes up the subject of Bee-Keeping as a Busi- 
ness; then shows the best method of Making a Start in Bee- 
Keeping; points out the Mistakes in Bee-Keeping; shows the 
wonderful Influence of Locality; tells what is the Best Stock . 
and how to Secure it; gives points that will enable a bee- 
keeper to make a wise Choioe off Hive; shows the necs- 
sity and use of Honey Boards and Queen Excluders, de- 
scribes the various kinds of Sections and Their Adjustment 
upon the Hive; has a chapter upon the Arrangement of Hives 
and Buildings; another on Comforts and Conveniences in the 
Apiary; tells why. and when, and how, to use Shade for 
Bees; gives most excellent advice on the Use and Abuse of 
Comb Foundation; then takes up that most puzzling of ques- 
tions. Increase, its Management and Control; tells how to 
best manage the Hiving of Bees; devotes several pages and 
some beautiful illustrations to Commercial Queen Rearing; 
follows them up with a Chapter on Introducing Queens, giv- 
ing one plan that never ffaHs; then it takes up the Feeding 
of Bees; following this is a sort of gathering together of the 
various features already described ; showing their relations 
to one another in the Production of Comb Honey; the reader 
is next given the secrets of Producing Good Extracted 
Honey at the least possible cost; after the honey is produced, 
then its Preparation for the Market and Marketing are dis- 
cussed, then Migratory Bee-Keeping; Out-Apiaries; House- 
Apiaries; and Apiarian Exhibits at Fairs are each given a 
chapter; following these are probably the best descriptions 
and methods of treatment for Foul Brood that have ever 
been published; after this comes the question of Wintering, 
which is discussed in all of its phases. The Influence of 
Food, Temperature, Moisture, Protection, etc.— 33 chapters 
in all. 

Price of the book, $1.20, or, with the Review one year for 
only $2.00. 

W. Z. Mutehinson, 3lint, Sifiich. 

.gitized by VjOOsW 
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IKRtSHFIEItD GOODS 

are made right in the tim- 
ber country, and we have 
the best facilities for 
shipping; direct, quick 
and low rates. Sections 
are made of the best 
young baswood tim- 
ber, and perfect. 
Hives and Shipping 
Cases are dandies. 
Ask for our catal- 
ogue of supplies, 
free. J» J» J» 



IKaPshfield |Kfg. Go. 

HaPshHeld, Vis. 



Ho pish^fione 

Is apparent in combhonev when 
the van Deuaen, flat -bottom 
foundation is used. This st^le 
of foundation allows the making 
of a more uniform article, hav- 
ing a very thin base, with the 
surplus wax in the side - walls, 
where it can be utilized by the 
bees. Then the bees, in chang- 
ing the base of the cells to the 
natural shape, work over the 
wax to a certain extent; and the 
result is a comb that can scarcely 
be distinguished from that built 
wholly by the bees. Being so 
thin, one pound will fill a large 
number ot sections. 

All the Trouble of wiring 
brood frames can be avoided by 
using the Van Deusen wired. 

Send for circular : price list, 
and samples of foundation, 
a. VRfl DHUSHfl, 

Cant^Jobarie N. F. 



DITTMER'S 

FOUNDATION 

Why do thousands of Bee- 
Keepers prefer it to other 
makes? Because the bees like 
it best and aceept it more 
readily. 

DITTMER'8 PROCESS 
IS DITTMER'S 

it stands on it's OWN NAME 
and it's OWN FOUNDA- 
TION, to which alone it owes 
it's reputation and merits. 

We are now ready to make 
prices for next season, for 
Working Wax for Cash and 
for full line of supplies. 
Wholesale and Retail, 
Free Catalogue and Sam- 
ples. 

Qus Dittmer Co., 
\u2U8ta, Wisconsin. 



FOR over TWENTY- 
FIVE years our make 
of goods have been ac- 
knowledged to be in the 
lead as regards Work- 
manship and Material. 

Our AIR SPACE HIVE is 
a most excellent winter hive, 
and equally as good and con- 
venient for summer manage- 
ment as the single walled. Sa.Tie 
inside dimensions as. regular 
Dovetailed Hives; all inside ma- 
terial interchangeable with 
Dovetailed Hives. 

We manufacture a full line 
of BEE-KEEPERS' SUP- 
PLIES. 

Fall and Winter Discounts: 

Sept 7 per ct. Oct 6 per ct 

Nov. 6 per ct Dec. 4 per ct 

Jan. 3 per ct Feb. 2 per ct 

March 1 per ct 

Catalogue Free. 

W. T. FALCONER MF6. CO. 

JAMESTOWM, N. Y.^LC 
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Renewal 
Offer 

We have been usins: the Dan-ze smokers in Our 
Northern Michiffan Apiaries, and Ijke them very 
welL My brother. Elmer, prefers them to any other. 
Their good points are fairly set forth in the adver- 
tisement in this issue. The price is $ 1 .25 postpaid, 
but I will send the Review one year, and one of 
these smokers, for only $1 .75. 

W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 



— A full line of — 

BEE KEEPERS' SUPPLIES 

My patent section machine at half price. A new 
Queen nursery and queen rearing outfit. Queens 
from imported Italian, Caucasian and Camiolan 
stock: also Adel queens. Send for catalog and 
pi ice list. 

CHAS. MONDENG, 

160. Newton Ave.. North, 
4-08-tf North Minneapolis. Minn 



Moore's Strain 

And Golden Italian, selected, untested queens, at 
$1 .00 each; six for $5.00. twelve for $9.00. 

Camiolans. Caucasians, and Banats. select, un- 
tested, at $1.25: six for $6.00: twelve for $10.00. 
Tested queen of either race, $1.50: six for $8.00. 
Breeders. $3.00. One-frame nucleus. $1.50: two- 
frame. $2.50. Circular free. 4-08-tf 
W. H. RAILS. Grange. Calif. 



J WE BUY AND SELL 

HONEY 

GF DIFFERENT KINDS 

If you have any to dispose of. or if you in- 
tend to buy. correspond with us. 

We are always in the market for WAX at 
at the highest market price. 

HILDRETH 4 9EQELKEN 

26S-267 Greenwich St New York. 



IMPROVED DAN-ZE 

G\iarai\teed 

"ALT. RIGHT" 





GOLD MEDALS 

St, Louis. 1904 
J&mestown, 190? 



Coo leu!, 

and LartoAi 
Sniiikcr ?iiilil 
for k DollMr. 

With the side grate, oonbiaed hot and oold blast. 
deflecting part of the air back and over the fuel; 
COOLS as it expels the smoke, while part fans 
the side and bottom till all is consumed. The Doable 
Walled case ZH inches in diameter, has ast)estos- 
iined sides and bottom, keeping all cool. 

The projecting hinge-strap protects the smoke 
exit, and renders easy opening the one-piece cap. 

THE VALVKLKSS metal-bound bellows, com- 
bines Sinplicity, utility and durability. 

Five -years incraasing sales justify us in extend- 
ing our GUARANTKK of PBRSONAL RKSPON- 
SIBILITY for fall satisfaotioa or RKFUND of 
price on all our Smokers sold by US OR OTHKRS. 
Price SLOO: Two $1.60; Mail 2S oeats eaeh extra. 

OAN-ZK HIVBS with metal PROPOLIS 
PROOF GUARDS. 

ROOT*S Goods, at Root's prices, early order 
discounts. 

Write us for aaythiai you need. Free circulars 
for yourself and friends. 

If you want a home in this genial Sunny South 
Land, we will help you f)nd it. 

P. Danzenbaker, Norfolk, Va., 
or Medina, Ohio. 



QUEENS SENT ON APPROVAL 

From June 1st, to September 30th I will mail 
queens for inspection. If you are pleased with the 
queen send me a money order for $1.00. If not 
pleased, remove your address, and leave in office 
for return mail. These queens are carefully bred 
from a very hardy strain of bees. 

A. M. APPLEQATE, 
5-08-tf ReynoidsvilU, Jaffforson Co., Pa. 



PATENT, BINQHAM SMOKERS. 124 
YEARS THE BEST. CATALOQ FREE. 
T. F. BIN3HAM, FARWELL, MICH 
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ADVANTAGES OF 

BEE ESCAPES. 

No sweat steals down the cheeks and aching 
back of the tired bee-keeper, as the result of standin£ 
in the hot sun. puffing, blowing, smoking and 
brushing bees; no time is wasted in these disagree- 
able operations, and no stings received in resent- 
ment of such treatment: the honey is secured free 
from black or even the Ullnt of smoke; the cappings 
are not injured by the gnawing of the bees; and rob- 
bers stand no show whatever. If there are any 
burr-combs, they are cleaned up by the l)ees inside 
the hive, before the honey is removed. Leading 
bee-keepers use the PORTER escape, and say that 
without a trial it is impossible to realize the amount 
of vexatious, annoying, disagreeable work that it 
^aves. The cost is only S20 cts. each, or $2.25 per 
dozen. 

R. 4 E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 

Send Orders to Your Dealer. 



BEE KEEPERS 

Do you know our make of sections 
are as good as the best Remem- 
ber that we make sections a spec- 
ialty— "not a side issue." Quality 
the highest. Our prices the lowest 
write for them, wholesale and re- 
tail. 

AUG. LOTZ & SON, 

Cadott, Wis 

A Full Line of B— K««p«rs Supplies. 

3-08- 15t 

and Queens and Sup- 
plies. Root's standard 
goods. Ask for circular. Aliso Apiary, 
El Toro, Calif. l-08-12t 



ITALIAN BEES 



w. /. Mccarty 

Emmetsburg^ Iowa, 

Deals in the G. B. Lewis Co.'s Supplies, also in 
Berry boxes and Crates, and rears and sells queens 
in season. Orders are filled promptly, either whole- 
sale or retail. Beeswax wanted. Send for catalog:. 
4-08-tf 



HONEY PACKAGES | 

Let us fill your order for Honey packages for either Comb or Extracted Honey j^ 

with the famous " Root Quality" kind. We buy beeswax at all times. jr^ 

Send for Catalog-. ]t^ 

I M. H. HUNT & SON, i 

I LANSING, - - - MICH. ^ 
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ir not now a subscriber and toq want one of the 
most helpful aids to successfal bee-caltore— a paper 
:hat tells now to make your bees pay— yon anoiold 
subscribe for the 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 

A S2-paffe illustrated 75-cent monthly. It tells all 
about tne best way to mana^re bees to produce the 
most honey; with market quotations, etc. A dosen 
aifferent departments— one for women bee-keepers. 
Best writers. "^ 
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<f tamps or coin, together with this iU^:?n7Sl ??i?l^sSS/?SS S\'?ill*?r1p'2?^"j^^!!JS 
months. Order now and let us begin with this month's flue number. Address,^^^^^ 
Amerloan Bee Journal, 118 Wast Jaokaon, Qhlcago, Illinois 
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The New Home of the Bee 
Keepers' Review. 



W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 



^^^^OST of my readers know that, for 
ft 11 many years, the Review was a 
^ S home-made journal; all of the 
work^ except the presswork, being done 
in Our home by members of the family. 
Then the daughter who set the type mar- 
fied'a printer. Mr. A. G. Hartshorn, who 
afterwards worked for me one year. He 
then became more ambitious, and, in 
f>art?iership with another young man, 
boujsrht a cylinder press, set it up in the 
honferoffice, and began doing a general 
jobT)rinting business. In one year the 
business outgrew its home, and was 
mo^ed down town. In two or three 
years this firm received what they con- 
sidered an unusually good offer for their 
business, and they sold out. Since then 
the Review has been printed by the firm 
to which they sold; and, while I have no 
particular fault to find, I have learned 
that there are many advantages in own- 



ing the office in which the work is done. 
Not only can the work be done more 
cheaply, but if any special type or ma- 
terial is wanted it can be bought, while 
some printer who is doing the work may 
not care to buy it— in other words, I 
must put up with whatever equipment 
the the office may possess. I have al- 
ways taken great pride in the typograph- 
ical appearance of the Review, and I find 
that it is only by owning the office in 
which it is printed that I can give the 
Review the beautiful appearance so 
much desired. 

Last Spring Mr. Hartshorn and my- 
self had an opportunity to buy the print- 
ing office owned by the Michigan Paint 
Company. 1 told in the May Review how 
we renovated and replenished this office, 
and all summer long we have been buy- 
ing new material, having in view the get^ 
ting out of the Review once more in a 
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home of its own, and this issue sees the 
fruition of our long cherished hopes. 

WHEN TO USE TIME AND WHEN TO SPEND 
MHNEY. 

Years ago, when the Review was home- 
made, every effort was made to save 
the paying out of money. 1 had more 
time than money, and could afford to be 
more lavish with the former. I bought 
second-hand materials, even a second- 
hand, home-made paper cutter was made 
to answer the purpose. I made racks 
for the type cases, even type cases them- 
selves, using pieces of brood frames and 
sections to make the little compartments 
for holding the type, and 1 can remember 
yet how I enjoyed the making of tham. 
In equiping the office this time we are 
able to work upon a different basis. In- 
stead of trying to see how cheaply we 
can furnish the office, everything that we 
get is the very best that money can buy. 
The material that Mr. Hartshorn and 
myself have bought the past summer has 
cost us not far from $ 1 000. and it is 
nearly all paid for— will be at the end of 
the year when renewals come in. For 
iiistance. the Review has been heretofore 
stitched upon a cheap sticher, operated 
by foot- power. It was necessary to use 
a coarse wire which often tore holes in 
the paper in going through, and the ends 
seldom lay down nice and sm.ooth. Now 
we have a new, Boston stitcher, costing 
$200, and run by an electric motor. A 
simple touch of a little lever, oy the foot, 
and there is a sharp, quick *'click," and a 
stitch has been put through so nice and 
smooth. The paper cutter is new, and 
cuts so easy and true compared to the 
second-hand, bungling affair. I might go 
on and mention many other' things we 
have that enable us to do the work quick- 
ly and in a first-class manner. 

NEAR THE HEART OF A BEAUTIFUL, 
BUSTLING CITY. 

As you will see from the accompany- 
ing engraving, the office is up stairs, over 
the Michigan Paint Company Works. It 
1$ located on the main street, only thre^ 



blocks from the very heart of the city. 
Flint is growing faster, probably, than 
any other town in this country. It has 
doubled in population in the last ten years. 
The cause of this boom is the manufac- 
turing of vehicles— wagons, carriages, 
cutters, and automobiles. It is called the 
"Vehicle City," and enjoys the proud dis- 
tinction of making more carriages than 
any other city in the world. At the right, 
in the frontispiece, is seen one little cor- 
ner of the "Flint Electric Light and 
Power Company," at the left is seen a 
corner of one of the Durant-Dort Com- 
pany's factories for manufacturing car- 
riages. Across the street is the one little 
park of which Flint can boast. Alto- 
gether, we are very pleasantly located. 

MAKING A SPECIALTY OF FINE WORK. 

We do all the printing for the Michigan 
Paint Co., which is no small job of itself, 
especially, when it comes to labels. We 
will now do all the work in getting out 
the Review — except the presswork. That 
will probably come in due time, but we 
shall not buy a large press until we are 
able to buy a first-class machine, one in 
keeping with the rest of the outfit. Then 
we do general job work. We send out 
circulars, and specimens of work, and 
put little "liners" in the daily paper; and 
the point that we continually hammer 
home is that while ordinary work is wel- 
come, we are making a specialty of fine 
work. We are drilling it into the minds 
of the people that when they need some- 
thing unusually good, something unique, 
something out of the ordinary, "some- 
thing diflPerent," as they say, the place to 
go is A. G. Hartshorn & Co's. In buying 
our type we have taken great pains to 
select not only new designs, but some- 
thing that has character— "something 
different." We are now well-equiped 
for doing all kinds of job work; not only 
stationery, but circulars, price lists, etc. 

STILL BETTER AND BRIGHTER DAYS AHEAD. 

Just a few words about the Review: 
While I know that it has helped bee 
k9ep9r9 in the past, th^re comes over ma 
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the feeling that its most useful days are 
yet in the future. Years ago it was like 
a seed just planted; then followed a pe- 
riod pf growth; and it seems that it has 
now become firmly established, and 
reaching what might be called the fruit- 
ing period. While no longer young in 



many things that I did not know 20 years 
ago. 

WHAT IS THE REVIEW'S STRONGEST POINT? 

And this brings me to another point. I 
wish that each subscriber, in renewing 
his subscription, would be kind ehough to 
tell wAy he takes the Review. That is. 




Flint's First Ward Park— Opposite the Review Office. 



years. I have always taken good care of 
myself, and am as young now as some 
nnen are at forty. I still have the cour- 
age, enthusiasm and vim of youth. There 
comes over me that feeling of "power," 
if that is the word, the feeling of being 
able to conquer difficulties, to ''do things." 
All of these years I have been learning 
how to publish a journal, and there is 
more in that than many might suppose. 
1 have learned how to get information, 
how to put it into shape, mechanically, 
how to advertise and secure subscribers, 
how to hold them, etc. I don't mean that 
I have nothing more to learn in these 
directions, far from it, but I do know 



what special feature about it appeals to 
him the most strongly. I'll tell you why 
I wish to know this: First, that I may 
strengthen the Review in the direction 
desired by the majority, and, second, that 
I may use this point in advertising the 
Review. In advertising, it is best to take 
the strongest point and continue to ham- 
mer away at it year after year. See the 
success that Mr. Post has made with his 
Postum Food Coffee. There are proba- 
bly many points that might be used in 
advertising this product, but Mr. Post 
clings persistenly to one point— the dele- 
terious effect of coffee-drinking. Now 
then, let's find out what is the I?q 



^hat IS the hceyiftw.s> 
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strongest point, and use it accordingly. 
Let me put it in another way: If a friend 
should ask you which bee journal he bet- 
ter take, and you told him the Review, 
and he should ask you '*why the Re- 
view?" what would you tell him? Tell 



me just the answer you would make to 
him. Remember, these replies are not 
for publication— I simply wish to know, 
confidentially, what you consider the big- 
gest and best thing about the Review. 
Flint. Mich.. Nov. 16, 1908. 



Wintering and Springing 
Over Little Pits. ^ 

OLIVER FOSTER. 



Bees 






A 



T Mt. Ver- 
non Iowa, 
between the 
years 1876 and 
1894, I tried 
about all of the 
known methods 
of wintering 
bees and some 
others. The 
chaff hive was 
one of the first 
devices tried. It was quite expensive, 
and very unwieldy to handle and it failed 
to bring a large per cent, of the colonies 
throujh the winter and spring in good 
conditior. 

I used my dwelling house cellar several 
winters with good results, but it soon 
proved too small. I built a large bee 
cellar under a cold warehouse. To keep 
the heat from escaping through the floor 
above, the spaces between the joists were 
filled with chaff and sawdust. Half-inch 
ceiling was nailed on the under side of 
the joists to hold the packing. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT SUB-EARTH 
VENTILATION. 

There was a sub-earth ventilating duct 
opening into the bottom of the cellar. 
This was two feet square and about 85 
feet long, running six to eight feet below 



the surface of the ground, slightly in- 
clining toward its outer end, where it re- 
ceived fresh air from a gulch. It served 
also as a drain for the cellar. 

About this time the sub-earth ventila- 
tor was recommended as the thing for a 
bee cellar. The object is to furnish the 
bees a constant supply of fresh pure air 
with the chill taken off. The only free 
communication between the cold and 
heavier outer air and the warm light foul 
air within, is this open duct. So there 
is a constant slight pressure of air toward 
the cellar through the duct, causing the 
lighter, foul air to percolate slowly 
through the porous walls at the top of 
the roonrrr This incoming fresh air may 
have entered the duct at the farther end 
at a zero temperature, but, in passing 
through, it has come in constant contact 
with the warm bosom of Mother Earth, 
and is now com.paratively warm. It is. 
of course, correspondingly expanded and 
lighter, but it is pushed on by the heavier 
air outside. The principle of the sub- 
earth duct is all right— at least in theory. 
One of its weak points is that when the 
bees need fresh air the most, when the 
temperature is the same outside as it is 
inside, there is then no circulation. 

One objection to any ceHar is that it 
does not furnish the much needed if not 
Digitized by VjUUV IC 
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the most needed] protection during^ the 
changeable spring weather after the bees 
must be removed to the open, and when 
rapid breeding is desired. The packing 
over my cellar became damp after awhile 
and I had to remove it. My attention 
was diverted in another direction and the 
cellar was abandoned. 

A LITTLE INCIDENT THAT LED TO RESULTS. 

One cold winter day I noticed an old 
well loosely covered with a two-inch 
platform. The ground was frozen deep 
and the temperature was far below 




.^>^r^ 



^=]^*«*:|«^^ 




Cross - Section of Pit Over Which Bees 
Were Wintered. 

freezing, but I could see by the moisture 
on the under side of the plank that there 
was warm air just under there. In im- 
agination I could see the small quantity 



of heavy zero air which crept through 
those cracks drop to the bottom like a 
drop of water in a bottle of coal oil. 
Coming in contact with warm surround- 
ings it was soon warmed, expanded and 
made lighter, when up it arose, warming 
the top of the well and gradually escap- 
ing, as more cold air crowded down. A 
thought struck me: 

Why not place the bees just under this 
platform, or its equivalent, with an en- 
trance through from the top of the hive 
out under the edge of the covering, and 
just let them remain there until settled 
warm weather? 

"How about the moisture?" 

Never mind about that; bees can drive 
moisture out of their nest, if they have a 
chance, just as an old sitting hen keeps 
her nest dry through a long rain, though 
her nest may be only a hollow in the 
damp ground, otherwise unprotected. I 
constructed dry wells, or pits, for two 
apiaries of over 1 00 colonies each. They 
were about ten feet deep, three feet in 
diameter at the bottom, and 5x7 feet 
square at the top. A curb of 7-8 lum- 
ber filled in the top, 20 inches deep. 
The hives were supported on a skeleton 
platform. They were arranged along 
the sides against the curbing, a space be- 
ing left between the rows in which the 
operator could stand on a board while 
manipulating. Hives were so arranged 
that two colonies could fly from each 
end, and three from each side of the pit. 
through openings formed in the top of 
the hives, and corresponding ones in the 
curbing. To cover the pits, two light 
trays filled with chafF were placed over 
each pit— two over each pit, instead of 
one, for convenience in handling. To- 
gether they projected an inch or two 
over the curbing all around. 

At the out-apiary a small building also 
covered each pit. It was a very cheap, 
simple affair, (see cross-section diagram) 
six feet wide, 10 feet long. 4 >^ -foot side 
walls- just plenty of room under the 
roof for the operator to work while stand- 
ing on board A on the platform. During 
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spring operations one chaff tray was 
shoved over the other. During summer 
the trays were fastened up under the 
roof, chaff and all. and the hives were 
supported upon the top of the curb and 
separated for convenience in handling*. 
Sometimes they were set just outside. 

At the home apiary the buildings were 
omitted; the chafF trays were combined 
with a light roof, sloping each way from 
the middle joint. In all cases the chaff 



was well ventilated and always kept 
dry. 

In this arrangement we have the com- 
bined advantages of the uniform temper- 
ature of the cellar in winter and"^of am- 
ple protection during the spring changes; 
an ideal combination, is it not? Why 
do 1 not employ this system in all of my 
apiaries to day? I will reserve the an- 
swer for next time. 

Boulder. Colo., Nov. 7. 1 908. 



The Sending- of Contributions to More 
Than one Journal. 

ADRAIN GETAZ. 




FRIEND Hutch- 
inson: In re- 
gard to what Er- 
nest Root says 
about sending the 
same article to 
several papers, I 
at first thought he 
was correct; and 
it would undoubt- 
edly be true where 
purely literary con- 
ditions are considered, but, on second 
thought, I came to a different conclusion. 
The bee papers are not, or ought not to 
be, mere money making machinery. The 
welfare and the enlightment of the whole 
bee keeping brotherhood should be taken 
into consideration. For instance, be- 
cause Messrs. Townsend, Coveyou, Alex- 
ander, etc. have described their methods 
of bee keeping first in the Review, should 
they therefore be debarred from say«ng 
anything on that subject in the other bee- 
papers? And why should the readers of 
the other papers be refused the benefit of 
their experience? 



Or, turn the matter another way: Dr. 
Miller and Mr. Doolittle have written in 
Gleanings on every possible subject con- 
nected with bee-keeping, not only once, 
but several times; would it be right to 
prohibit them from writing in other bee- 
papers? 

In regard to the case you quote from, 
your experience with a magazine article, 
it was the photograph that got you into 
trouble. After the first editor had pub- 
lished it, it became his property and the 
other could not use it. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Nov. 12, 1908. 

[There is a certain amount of fairness 
and reasonableness about the position 
taken by friend Getaz, but I think he does 
not exactly understand the views of Bro. 
Root and myself. For instance, Mr. 
Doolittle writes an article for Gleanings 
on the subject of "Contraction of the 
brood nest;" now I think Bro. Root will 
agree with me in saying that that would 
not cut off Mr. Doolittle from ever again 
writing on that subject for some other 
journal. Dlgefejne give a specific example 
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of the course which is considered objec- 
tionable: A bee keeping editor learns of 
a bee keeper who has written very little, 
if any, for the journals, but he has had a 
lot of valuable experience. This editor 
visits this bee keeper and makes arrange- 
ments for him to write an article for his 
journal, and furnish some photographs. 
When this man sends his article, he also 
sends a carbon copy of the same article 



to another journal, accompanied by the 
same photographs. If a bee keeper were 
to send out his contributions free of 
charge, there might not be so much ground 
for complaint if the same thing were sent 
to more than one journal, but when an 
editor has engaged an article and paid for 
it, it is his property, and it is neither fair 
nor courteous to send it to some other 
journal— Editor.] 
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The Successful Mixing of Bees 
With General Farnaing-. 



E. A. LEFFINGWELL. 



QERHAPS a few words, in a way 
of defense, from a *'hay seed" of 
a farmer would mix well with 
some of the theories advanced by our 
brother bee keepers. First, there is the 
theory of what to mix with bee keeping 
to help out in the years of scarcity. One 
Bro.. of course, would say "more bees." 
Well and good, so far as it goes, but, for 
many reasons, not all can do this. Per- 
haps some have a farm, although small, 
not large enough to furnish a living, what 
shall we mix with this to bring about 
larger returns? Let me say "more bees." 
Some would say "sell the farm;" but 
wait; perhaps a mother needs a home, 
and wishes to have the farm kept by one 
of the family; or perhaps a father the 
same. Besides, what are those in that 
position to do with the spirit of love for 
the bees that God has given them? 

Let me say that farming and bee keep- 
ing will go all right, hand in hand, if the 
right man, with the right spirit, is back 
of them. I speak from 22 years of exper- 
ience with this mixture, and, if I to day 
were to give advice to any young man as 
to what to go into to help add to the pro- 
ceeds of a small farm, 1 would not only 



join in saying "more bees," but more 
studying of the same. This kind of busi- 
ness needs more study and caution than 
any other, as without knowing the ABC 
of the bee business, it is a sure failure. 
Get a few swarms at first; learn their 
ways and habits; study their manage- 
ment from the good books and journals 
now on the market; then commence to 
make the mixture. 

I may say that the farmer holds the 
key to success in bee keeping; he produces 
flowers from- which much of the honey 
comes; one of the largest yielders is the 
clovers, and who raises it? The farmer. 
Then who should reap the whole benefit? 
Answer for yourself. Let a farmer sow 
a piece of alsike clover within one mile 
of an apiary of 1 00 swarms and see the 
clean profit going off his soil to his neigh- 
bor. This will stir the spirit within him 
to try the business. 

Now let us turn back to the farmer 
who has 50 to 100 swarms of his own 
and sows the clover. Who can dispute 
that he is getting all there is in it? The 
farm, 1 mean; and this same farmer who 
sows the alsike will show to his brother 
farmers the value of the^.j^jg^gr^^aj^Jj^,^^ 
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crop; and this will induce our Bro. to try 
it. Then, when he does, the profit will be 
coming our wa>, for ail farmers are not 
and cannot be bee keepers. Some are 
timid; some have too large farms to do 
this mixing. 

Now, pardon me if I give a little per- 
sonal experience as to increasing home 
pasture for bee keepers. Several years 
ago I sowed six acres of alsike clover, 
clear. This was the first to be sowed in 
my neighborhood. The following year I 
harvested 2 1 big loads of the finest hay 
ever put into a barn; and I have kept on 
sowing it every year. What has been 
the result? Nearly every neighbor for 
miles, sows plenty of it both for hay and 
seed; and for seed it cannot be beaten. 
One neighbor threshed ten acres and re- 
ceived 24 bushels which he sold at $7.00 
per bushel. Then the straw is just as 
valuable as any hay to feed sheep and 
cattle; saying nothing about what is re- 
ceived extra in honey. I will let my 
brothers in bee keeping guess that out. 
Again let me emphasize that all can- 
not make a success of the two occupa- 
tions together; it takes many hard days* 
work, not simply from "sun to sun," as 
much of the work has to be done long 
after the sun is gone. To do both farm- 
* ing and bee keeping, and make a success 
of it one must work early and late, not 
minding what is being done or said in 
some corner grocery orshop. The even- 
ings must be spent in one's own shop, 
for it means that many sections, and 
much foundation are needed and many 
hives and other details need looking after. 
And I may say that these things are more 
pleasure to the average man who loves 
the business than is the gossip some are 
indulging in in the shops or stores. But 
I am not to judge my brother, only speak 
for myself, and again let me say that this 
farmer-bee keeper can reap profits be- 
sides his honey crop. When he orders 
his supplies let him look around and see 
what his neighbor bee keeper is in need 
of for the' next season, and if this neigh- 
bor will pay the same at home for his 



supplies (and I dare say he will) then 
there is a chance to start a supply busi- 
ness which can be carried on as well as 
any other business if one so desires. 

Now, how about this farmer disposing 
of his crop? Let me say that he is in 
the position to do it. The No. 2, or off 
grade, honey always sells to the farmers, 
and it is the farmer who buys the 
quantity, not the single p>ound, and 
farmers will buy of their brother if they 
can. Now how about the fancy and No. 
1 ? There is always a market for it if 
put up right; as for my own, it goes to 
the city grocer at a price I have failed 
to see quoted in journals. I dare not go 
too far in detail or this would be classed 
as an advertisement. Now, Bro. Hutch- 
inson and others who think that bee- 
keeping is the "whole thing," let me say 
that a good bin of potatoes, a barrel of 
pork, crock of corned beef, bin of wheat 
(for flour) a coop of hens, are some of the 
things that help out the profit in bee keep- 
ing. Suppose it does take long hours and 
tired bones to obtain these, so it does to 
tend 300 or 400 colonies of bees, and 
then use the proceeds to fill the cellar, so 
I may say, in brief, "mix." 

I am very sorry not to be able to show 
views of my apiary and farm, but per- 
haps, at some future time, I can give my 
method of management of a 40-acre 
farm and apiary of 70 colonies which 
produced this dry year 2,485 pounds of 
comb honey and 600 pounds of ex- 
tracted. 

Allen, Mich, Nov. 12, 1908. 

[While I am satisfied that the greatest 
financial success in any business comes 
from specialty, I am not so unfair or in- 
consistent as not to admit that circum- 
stances often allow of the desirable mix- 
ing of bee-keeping with some other busi- 
ness, and it is evident that Mr. Leffing- 
well's case is one of those instances. 1 
know we will all be interested in know- 
ing the method employed by our friend 
in successfully mixing bees and farm- 
ing.— EDiTOR.^itized by VjOOV It: 
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Increasing the Working Energy of 
Bees by "Shaking." 



GEO. W. WILLIAMS. 



XF every one of our bees would work 
every day and not loaf, swarm, 
nor act contrary in any way, 
what a fine lot of honey they would gath- 
er in a year like the one that has just 
passed. 

We have found means to control and 
direct the energies of all other kinds of 
domestic servants except bees— and why 
not them? 1 have always believed that 
it is possible to successfully control them 
as regards swarming, "loafing," moving 
short distances, etc., without a complicat- 
ed system, or hive, either of which spells 
failure to bee-keeping in a "big" way. 

I have always enjoyed seeing bee 
masters perform their "stunts." I first 
saw the patent bee hive men 35 years 
ago perform them right out in the open 
air in the Court House yards of Win- 
chester and elsewhere, and they went 
far ahead of most of our present day 
performers who use cages. These men 
were denounced as "Fakers" by the bee 
people, but they knew and applied the 
peculiar psychological effects induced 
by "shaking" to their "stunts," and had 
the people believe that the results ob- 
tained thereby were brought around by 
some pefculiar property of their hives, and 
they sold loads of hives thereby. This 
peculiar condition is in many ways iden- 
tical with the psychological condition in- 
duced by natural swarming. 

This "shaking" causes the bees to fill 
themselves with honey and they become 
gentle to handle. It seems to hypnotize 
them or put them in a state of mental 
and physical stupor, as it were. This 
much is admitted by all, and shook 
swarming, introducing of queens, etc.. is 
quite generally practiced. But 1 have 
yet to find any record of the results of 



shaking bees as an aid to honey getting 
and brood rearing. This phase seems 
to have been overlooked; and as I seem 
to be the first to adopt the principles to a 
complete system, and for lack of a bet- 
ter name, I will designate it as the 
"Williams" system of keeping bees, for 
comb honey production. 

In a word, we find that loafing, swarm- 
ing, and the refusal to go into the sections 
are the three principal causes of failure to 
secure all that is coming to us in a good 
flow. Many bee men have successfully 
met and overcome these things in many 
different ways; but I have always looked 
forward to the time when one competent 
"bee master" could oversee and direct 
many out yards with a minimum force of 
helpers; and I have experimented some- 
what this summer with a system looking 
toward that end. 

While I have not used this plan very 
extensively, its success in a small way 
induces me to believe that there are big 
things for it in the future, and 1 trust 
that the possibilities may be threshed 
out in the next few years. ' I know of no 
better way of illustrating the workings 
of this system than to give a synopsis of 
the work in my experimental out-yard. 
This spring I purchased six colpnies of 
Mr. Hoagland, to be left in his orchard. 
They were located at that time in his 
yard, and 1 wished to move them a mat- 
ter of 60 feet. I set the four strongest 
in the places selected, and shook the bees 
out in front of the hives. Nearly every 
bee stayed, although I had left the two 
weakest hives on the old bench to catch 
any straglers that might return. This 
operation was quickly performed — 30 
minutes completed the job, and there was 
no trouble afterward. ^'^'^^^ by V^UU^IC 
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Supers were ipven at the proper time« 
and I found the four that had been 
shaken were in advance of any of my 
other bees, although they had not been 
fed to stimulate them. This was scene 
No. 1 for the shaking. All of the four 
and one of the weak ones went into the 
first sup>ers, and then into second supers 
in good time, while the other one on the 
bench sulked and would not go into the 
sections until it had been "dumped/* when 
it immediately started work. 

Up to this time I had visited them (I 
think) only three times, and the flow had 
been on about 1 2 days. I now arranged 
to visit them oftener. as I discovered some 
symptoms of loafing. As soon as I noticed 
a colony begin to hang out, I would rap on 
the hive to induce the bees to fill them- 
selves, and then took the sup>ers, one by 
one, and "riddled*' the bees out on the 
ground in front of the hive. I would also 
dump them off the frames. All told, a 
matter of eight or ten minutes. It was 
worth while to watch the little fellows 
pile in the honey for the next week 

I was anxious for increase in this yard, 
and I increased the 6 to 2 1 ; of course, by 
shook swarms. In all, I visited this yard 
about 9 times and spent about 30 hours 
with them all told. 



I shook them in the spring to keep them 
from going back when I moved them, 
and to stimulate them; I shook them 
when they would not go into the sections; 
I shook them when they loafed to induce 
them to work; I shook when I introduced 
queens, and I shook some just on general 
principles. 

Every time I "stirred them up from 
the bottom" they went to work with the 
push and vim of a swarm just hived. In 
no case did I find any bad results; but, 
on the contrary, brood rearing and honey 
gathering were wonderfully stimulated in 
every case; and, as a result I had 1.200 
lbs. of honey from my six colonies, and I 
increased to 21 ; while 1 2 colonies I treat- 
differently, wjth the same pasturage, only 
stored 1,400 lbs. and gave 100 per cent, 
of increase. In this apiary I noticed a 
marked decrease of honey by reason of 
the increase, but in the Hoagland yard I 
doubt if I lost much if any honey, al- 
though I made a larger increase, for you 
see I had them all going all the time 
and the increase was the natural over- 
flow of queens stimulated to do their best. 

In my opinion, it is possible by this 
system to produce comb honey as cheap- 
ly, barring the extra supplies, as ex- 
tracted of the same quality. 

Redkey, Ind., Nov. 3. 1908. 




EDITORIAL 



The optimist and the pessimist; 
The difference is droll— 
The optimist sees the doughnut, 
While the pessimist sees the hole. 



Our Bees up North are all in the cellars 
- went in last month. 



W. D. 5oper, of Jackson, Mich, has 
bought the supply business of Lengst & 
Koenig of Saginaw. This, with his orig- 
inal business, ought to give Mr. Soper a 
pretty good trade. 



Making a specialty of one's business is 
a great help towards success. 



Canadian subscribers with please send 
$1.10 when renewing their subscriptions. 



Cok>rado State Bee keep>ers will hold 
their annual conventk)n in Denver at the 
American House, Cor. 16th and Blake, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 8th 

and 9th. Digitized by VjUUVIC 
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Foreign subscrioers, except those of 
Cuba, Mexico, Porto Rico and Hawaii, 
will please send $1.24 when renewing^ 
their subscriptions. 



Photographs or articles pertaining to 
bee keeping are always examined with 
interest at the Review office, and such 
as are used are paid for. 

Oliver Foster's plan of wintering bees 
over pits combines the advantages of 
both indoor and outdoor wintering, and 
we shall look forward with interest to 
the reading of his next article. 



The Election of officers for the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers' Association resnlted 
as follows: President Geo. E. Hilton; 
Vice President, Geo. W. York; Secretary, 
E. M. Hunt; General Manager, N. E. 
France; Directors, R. L. Taylor, Udo 
Toepperwein and E. D. Townsend. The 
Review is entirely satisfied with the re- 
sult. 



Mailing the Review flat is something 
of an experiment. I have feared that the 
Review is not quite thick enough to go 
through the mails successfully in that 
shape; but, at the Detroit convention sev- 
eral urged me to give it a trial, saying 
that they received other journals and 
pamphlets no thicker, mailed in the flat, 
yet ccm/ng in perfect condition. I know 
that journals look nicer, are easier to read, 
and the engravings are free from creases, 
when mailed flat; and, although the cost 
is a little more, 1 am willing to pay it if 
thereby the Review reaches its readers 
in more perfect condition. 



Paper of a different character will be 
used in the next issue of the Review, and 
probably all of the time thereafter. It is 
called Cameo Plate. It is not a glossy 
paper, yet it will take a half tone en- 
graving better than any paper lever saw. 
It is the only paper not enameled that 
will do this. It is more expensive than 



any paper I ever saw used in a maga- 
zine, and will add at least one-third to 
the cost of the paper used in the Review; 
but the subecription list is reaching a 
point where the Review can indulge in 
some of the good things of life. A heavi- 
er papar is also used this month in the 
cover, and its use will be continued. 



Honey Dew is the source of a large 
part of the honey produced in the Hawai- 
ian Islands; so much so that perhaps two- 
thirds of the honey produced in that 
country is from that source. Considera- 
ble quantities are shipped to this country, 
and the Department of Agriculture has 
decided that honey from Hawaii must be 
labeled and sold as honey dew. 



Liquefying Honey without injuring its 
color or flavor is quite a particular job. 
The difficulty is that the liquefied portion 
becomes too hot before all of the honey is 
melted. The proper method is to re- 
move the honey as fast as it is melted. 
Mr. Coveyou has been doing this with a 
pump, having the cans of honey sur- 
rounded by hot water. He now pro- 
poses to use dry heat, and lay the cans 
upon their sides, with the screw-caps re- 
moved. This will allow the honey to run 
out as fast as it melts. Some one else 
at the Detroit convention has tried this 
same plan, or is going to try it. Seems 
to me it was Mr. H. C. Ahlers of West 
Bend, Wisconsin. 



Clover ProsF>ects for another year do 
not seem very favorable to me, and I said 
as much in the last Review. Gleanings 
says that an old, hard-headed farmer 
says that if we get plenty of snow the 
coming winter and sufficient rain next 
spring, that the clovers will be very much 
in evidence. He adds that there is plenty 
of seed in the ground even if the plants 
are killed root and branch. Mr. Root 
calls upon his readers to give their ex- 
perience in the mat^feed didUjfeHfe^^^^y 
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readers has taken the pains to write me 
on this point, and this man is Mr. N. A. 
Kluck, of Lena, Ills. He says "We have 
had no rain since July; the new seeding 
of clover is about all dead and there won't 
be much clover another year." I know 
that there is probably plenty of seed in 
the ground, bnt I have been led to be- 
lieve that white clover did not blossom 
much the first year of its growth. I sup- 
posed that it sprang up and made a fair 
growth the first year, then the next year 
it blossomed. I am all ready to ' be cor- 
rected if I am wrong. 

Can Energy be "Shaken" into Bees? 
The experience of Mr. Williams, as giv- 
en in this issue of the Review, reads like 
a fairy tale, but I have stopped laughing 
at new inventions, or ideas, that appear 
too ridiculous to be true. I can remem- 
ber when I laughed heartily at the idea 
of a bee escape. I believe that my bro- 



shaking up seemed to give them new 
energy. Now, instead of simply laugh- 
ing at this idea as to ridiculous to notice, 
let's give it a trial. It won't cost much, 
simply the time, and if it doesn't amount 
to anything no great harm will be done. 



The Gold Medal for Raspberry Honey — 

How it Came to be Awarded 

to Mr. Hilton. 

Mention was made in these columns, a 
few months ago, of the awarding of a gold 
medal, at ths Jamsstown exposition, to 
the raspberry honey exhibited by Mr. 
Geo. E. Hilton. Since then Mr. Hilton 
has sent me the medal, and I have had a 
photograph made from which were re- 
produced the accompanying engravings. 

I may say in explanation, that the 
photographing of a gold medal is a diffi- 
cult feat: The metal is all one color, and 
a difficult color to photograph, while the 




Lettering -Jamestown Tercenten- 
nial Expositicn. MCMVIl 



Lettering— Commemorating the 
first permanent settlement of Eng- 
lish-speaking people in America. 
Awarded to Geo. E. Hilton. 



ther Elmer was so amused over the idea 
that he not only laughed, but lay down 
and rolled over on the grass. Right in 
line with this shaking idea, it may not be 
out of place to mention that no less au- 
thority that C. P. Dadant and his brother- 
in-law E J. Baxter said, at the Chicago 
meeting of the National Association, that 
they had noticed that when an apiary 
was moved early in the season, the bees 
always worked with greater vigor. The 



raised portions, particularly the lettering, 
are only slightly raised, 

When the engravings appeared in the 
Review, Mr. Hilton wished the follow- 
ing explanation to accompany them: — 

Friend Hutchinson— When Michigan 
was casting about for her exhibit at the 
Jamestown Exhibition, the commission 
asked me to furnish the honey for that 
exhibit. As I could not go there to su- 
perintend it, I sold the honey to the 
State, also thc^tseptacles it was put up 
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in. These were shipped direct from the 
factory, and the honey direct from Mr. 
S. D. Chapman, of Mancelona, Mich. 
He knowing for what purpose I wanted 
the honey, secured for me a very fine 
quality of raspberry honey, as at that 
time I did not have what I should want 
to exhibit at such a place, and I supposed 
that ended the matter; but when I visited 
Jamestown, towards the end of the Ex- 
hibition, I was informed this honey would 
carry away the gold medal as the best 
in quality there exhibited. I said to the 
commission that that would be impossi- 
ble, as I did not enter the honey. They 
replied they were aware of that but see- 
ing it was a very fine article, and ap- 
preciating my efforts to secure the same 
for them, they had entered it in my name. 
When the show was over I was officially 
notified that it had been awarded the gold 
medal, but that owing to the manage- 
ment being insolvent, if I wanted the 
medal I would have to pay for the same. 
I felt it was honor enough to the State of 
Michigan, to warrant my doing this, and 
Tiffany & Co., of New York, received my 
check for the same. In due time 1 re- 
ceived the medal which is here illustrated. 
I really deserve no credit except for the 
purchasing of the medal. 



The Location of queen cells in the hive 
may possibly have something to do with 
the quality of the queens produced: at 
least, this is the view taken by Mr. M. 
T. Pritchard, of Medina, Ohio, and I must 
admit that this view is worth looking at. 
Here is what he writes me:— 

In November Review, page 337, you 
ask for an explanation of why the second 
batch of queens hatched from natural 
cells are better than the first batch. 
This is owing to the location of the cells 
m the hive. The first are scattered 
throughout the hive, usually along the 
bottom of the frames, and often at the 
corners- the coldest part of the hive. 
These cells will not produce good queens. 

The cells started in the holes that you 
cut in the center of a frame, and this 
frame being hung in the center of the 
hive, are within the cluster and are kept 
warm from start to finish. This is the 
most important feature in queen-rearing. 

Dr. Miller asks you tounqueen a colony 
and look 24 hours later and say how old 
are the larvae found in the queen cells. 
You would not find any at all. 24 hours 
is too soon for a colony to start cells and 
have larvae in them. A very light nu- 



cleus might have cells started in 48 
hours, but it takes 48 hours for a strong 
colony to find out that it is queenless. 

As to the bees making a wise choice of 
larvae, I think they are better judges than 
we are. because they choose eggs instead 
of larvae when they can get them. 

M. T. Pritchard, 

Medina, Ohio. Nov. 15, 1908. 



The Need of Great Caution When Heat- 
ing up Honey With an Oil Stove. 

While I am an advocate of extracting 
honey after the close of the season, using 
artificial heat for warming up the honey, 
I have several times sounded a caution 
about the use of oil stoves. More than 
one honey house has gone up in smoke 
from the use of oil stoves, and still more 
have come dangerously near going up. I 
am reminded of this by a letter recently 
received from my old friend Hershier, of 
New York. It came as a private letter, 
but it is written so graphically, and points 
out so strongly the dangers of the oil 
stove, that I hope he will forgive me for 
printing it if any forgiveness is needed. 
Here is the letter:— 

These oil stoves are treacherous things. 
Some of them have a very deceptive way 
of burning at a satisfactory height for so 
long a time that you think things are al- 
ways going that way. and then, all at 
once, when you least expect it you will 
find the fiame blazing up too high. This 
feature of my new stove came near cost- 
ing me the loss of my honey house con- 
taining 5,000 lbs. of honey, other valu- 
ables, and the bee yard consisting of 72 
colonies in chaff hives. I had cut a hole 
in an old milk can into which I placed 
the oil stove. 1 had a large can of honey 
on the milk can to liquefy. In all. it 
weighed about 176 pounds. I was tak- 
ing off the empty frames preparatory to 
packing the bees for winter, going to the 
honey house occasionally to get a comb 
of honey. I noted that the oil stove was 
working all right But finally, when 1 
went for a comb, I found the milk can 
was ablaze inside. No help, no water, as 
1 supposed, the honey house 40 rods from 
the nearest dwelling house, and threat- 
ened with immediate destruction. I was 
afraid to try to move the outfit for fear 1 
would tip it over and spill burning oil 
over the floor. By 4^a^#y Mocked at the 
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threatening fire and ran outside and yelled 
*'//re, fire;" but the wind blew a gale 
through the apple trees, and 1 never knew 
before that my voice was so weak. Did 
you ever dream tliat you were in great 
danger and try to run and could not? 
Or did you ever dream of trying to yell 
for help and could not make a noise? 
The iron bands of tbe milk can melted off 
and fell to the floor, and the can was al- 
most red hot; yet I hoped the fire would 
burn up all the oil, and die out; and so I 
waited and tried to keep cool and collect- 
ed. All at pnce the fire burst out all 
around the can, and the heat was be- 
comming intense. I knew that what was 
to be done must be done without a mo- 
ment's delay, and I seized the can of hon- 
ey and got It out doors somehow, receiv- 
ing only a slight scorch on my forehead, 
a little singeing of the hair, and a some- 
what severe burn on my thumb. The 
milk can and burning stove tipped over, 
and the house seemed full of flame, and 
I ran back and hurriedly closed the door, 
when I saw that it was impossible to en- 
ter the house, and I gave it up for lost. 

Then curiosity prompted me to ap- 
proach and note the progress of the fire; 
and, as 1 took a look through the crack of 
the door. 1 saw that the shutting off of 
the air from outside had had a subduing 
effect on the flames, which was mostly 
confined to the burning oil stove. Just 
then 1 remembered a jug that I believed 
still contained a little water that 1 had 
brought the last time before when I was 
extracting. Could I get it? It was about 
five feet from the door. 1 closed the door 
tightly for a brief time, and when 1 thought 
the shutting off of the air from outside 
had subdued the flames to the lowest 
point, I suddenly opened the door, and, 
stooping as low as possible, reached in 
and got it. There was all too little water 
in it. I stood my ground at the door and 
sprinkled it in towards the fire as judici- 
ously as possible. Good; it did have a 
subduing effect, and the oil stove was 
still in the milk can, and, although burn- 
ing fiercely, the sprinkling had stayed the 
fire on the *loor. I grabbed a bag through 
which I had been straining cappings; it 
was saturated with honey; and with this 
as a protection to my hands, I got the 
burning stove and milk can outside . 

Again I remembered my bag of forest 
leaves stored outside, left over from last 
year, and, although I feared 1 might have 
difficulty in using such dry material on 
the fire, 1 took the chance and won out; 
smothering the flame on the floor, and 
then ran out with the bag and stuffed it 
into the milk can containing the burning 



stove, and carried them off in the orchard 
to burn out. The remaining fire that had 
caught on some of the contents of the 
house 1 quickly extinguished, and I was 
out of danger, but, after all this excite- 
ment, you will know why I rested all the 
next day. 

I have come to the conclusion that if 
there is no other very handy source of 
water at the honey house, a rain barrel, 
to be kept replenished from the eaves of 
the hohey house, and never allowed to be- 
come empty, is an absolute neccessity. 
That the user of an oil stove should real- 
ize every moment of the time he is using 
it that he is in the presence of danger, and, 
whenever possible, to use some other 
means of heating. 

Yours etc, Orel L Hershiser. 

A lamp or stove in which the flame can 
burn higher and higher, and finally be- 
gin to smoke, then to set things on fire, 
can never be left alone with any degree 
of safety. The only oil stove that we 
have ever used with perfect satisfaction 
and safety, is the Perfection Oil Heater. 
This stove is so constructed that it is im- 
possible to turn the wick up high enough 
so that the blaze will smoke. We have 
used two of them two years in various 
situations, and there has never been the 
slightest smoke or danger. If placed too 
near to wood work, I suppose such a 
stove would set the wood on fire, but, 
with ordinary caution, there is no danger. 

Putting Bees in the Cellar — Some 
Peculiar Circumstances. 

In my cellar here at Flint are exactly 
1 00 colonies of nice Italian bees, all in 
new, ten-frame, Langstroth hives. Two 
or three weeks before putting them in the 
cellar I weighed them, and each colony 
not having as much as 20 pounds of 
stores was fed sugar syrup until it had 
that amount. As nearly as I could es- 
. timate, the hives, bees and combs weigh- 
ed in the neighborhood of 30 pounds. In 
weighing the hives I found them to vary 
in gross weight from 40 to 64 pounds. 
There were only two or three that reach- 
ed these extremes. Sixty-six of them 
had 20 or more pounds of honey — ?4 

were fed from two to ten pounds. This 
Digitized by VjUUV IC 
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feeding was done late, later than I like to 
feed bees. It was done after the first of 
November. I made the syrup by stirring 
into boiling water all of the sugar that it 
would dissolve. Twenty quarts of water 
dissolved 50 pounds of sugar. It was fed 
warm— taken up immediately. Then fol- 
io ved a spell of cool weather lasting ten 
days or two weeks. It was so cold that 
the ground froze to the depth of four or 
five inches. I waited until the 20th of 
November, thinking the weather might 
warm up, and the bees have another 
flight. Finally, fearing that winter might 
dropdown any time, I went to work get- 
ting the bees into the cellar. I had in- 
tended to build a cellar and honey house 
near the apiary, but the time spent in 
fighting forest fires, put things so far be- 
hind that ths building of the cellar had to 
be abandoned, and the bees hauled four 
or five blocks and put in the cellar under 
my house. I have wintered my bees here 
every winter for several winters, but so 
many houses have been built near my 
home, during the past season, that it 
would not b3 pleasant, perhaps it would 
not be safe, to set tha bees out of the 
cellar in the spring and allow them to 
fly here near so many neighbors. For 
this reason, I made plans to haul the 
bees direct to the apiary when removing 
them from the cellar. It is not easy nor 
pleasant to fasten up bees in a hive in 
the cellar in the spring when they are 
restless and anxious to fly, so I thought 
it would be a good plan to fasten the 
bees into the hives in such a manner that 
they could be left fastened in all winter. 
I took off the covers, and spread pieces 
of carpets over the tops of the frames, 
and fastened them down by tacking on 
pieces of lath around the edges. Under 
each hive I placed a half-depth hive, or 
super, with wire cloth tacked under- 
neath, fastening on the super with crate 
staples. This gave an empty space of 
several inches under each hive, a la 
Hershiser's bottom board. 

I had just finished packing up the bees 
ready for theii removal, when the weather 



turned warm. The spring wagon that 
we used to move them was not very 
large, and it took us all day to move 
them and get them into the cellar. We 
began in the morning, and got in per- 
haps half of them before it warmed up 
very much. In the afternoon the tem- 
perature went up to 60 degrees, and the 
bees tried to get out and fly. . Perhaps I 
ought to have opened the hives and al- 
lowed them to fly. I think now that it 
would have been well; and I presume I 
should have done so had it not been for 
the fact that the hives had been set 
around ''every-which-way'* when pack- 
ing them up, and I feared a "mix-up" if 
the bees flew. If the weather had turned 
cold again the next day 1 think all would 
have been well, but, instead, it became 
still warmer, and continued so for sev- 
eral days. Another thing: The cellar had 
to be kept open two days in repairing 
the outlet to the sewer. The bees, shut 
in the hives, fairly "roared." 

Right here I noticed a peculiar fact— 
the bees that had been placed in the cel- 
lar before the warm weather had roused 
them to activity, remained comparatively 
quiet. Those that had been roused up 
and tried to fly seemed determined not to 
quiet down. I was sorely tempted to 
take them out and let them fly, but it 
would require a day's work to get them 
out, and, by that time, it might turn cold, 
then matters would be much worse than 
to have left them in the cellar. After a 
few days the weather again went down 
to freezing, and by leaving the cellar door 
open nights, and keeping it closed in 
the day time, the bees were finally 
quieted down, and, at present, seem 
to be as quiet as bees usually are in a 
cellar. 

There are several "ifs." If 1 had got- 
ten the bees all into the cellar before it 
warmed up, or if it had turned cold aguin 
the next day, or if the hives had not been 
closed, and the uneasy bees could have 
left the hives, there would probably have 
been no rumpus. As it is, I shall be in- 
terested in seeinggith©«^3yti^i'ib4€^Nl^ter. 
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and especially, if there is any difference 
between those fifotten in before they were 
aroused by the warm weather, and those 
that made an effort to fly, but were pre- 
vented. My belief is that they will all 



winter well and pract'cally the same. 
With the quality of stores in tie hives, I 
have little fears from this disturbingr 
episode, even though it may have seemed 
alarming at the time. 
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When They Have All Slipped By We are 
Ready to Go. 

Of all the quaint beautifully written 
books that 1 have ever read, Eben Holden 
stands well up to the head. 1 know this 
is a bee journal, but when I come across 
something that I particularly enjoy, 1 like 
to lay it before my readers— share it with 
them. I can well remember, when a boy, 
and in early manhood, that death seemed 
to me a terrible thing, but I have now 
reached that age when 1 can regard it 
calmly, with a feeling that when my life's 
work is done, I shall be ready to go to my 
eternal rest. Now this book, Eben Holden, 
has one little passage on this subject that 
I would like to reproduce. The old man 
had been giving his ideas of heaven to a 
boy companion, when the boy replied: 

*' Anyhow, it seems a hard thing to die." 
•* Seems so," he said, thoughtfully. 
"Jest* like ever'thing else— them 'at knows 
much about it don' have a great deal t' 
say. Looks t' me like this: 1 cal'ate a 
man hes on the everidge ten things his 
heart is sot on— what is the word I want 

"Treasures?" I suggested. 

"Thet's it,** said he. "Ev'ry one has 
about ten treasures. Some have more- 
some less. Say one's his strength, one's 
his plan, the rest is them he loves, an* the 
more he loves the better 'tis for him. 
Wall, they begin t* go one by one. Some 
die. some turn agin' him. Finds it hard 
t' keep his allowance. When he's only 
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nine he's lost eggzac'ly one-tenth uv his 
dread o' dyin'. Bime bye he counts up- 
,one— two — three — four— five— an' thet's 
all ther is left. He figjBrers it up careful. 
His strength is gone, his plan's a failure, 
mebbe. an' this one's dead an' thet one's 
dead, an' t'other one better be. Then's 
'bout half ways with him. If he lives 'till 
the ten treasures is all gone. God gives 
him one more— thet's death. An' he can 
swop thet off an' git back all he's lost. 
Then he begins t* think its a purty good 
thing, after all. Purty good thing, after 
all." he repeated, gaping as he spoke. 

He began nodding shortly, and soon he 
went asleep in his chair. 
• Life might also be compared to a play 
upon the stage; when the play is over 
there is no inducement to stay. 



5LCURING GOOD PRICt5. 



Lven in Years of Bountiful Yields. 

If there is any place where bee-keep- 
ers "fall down" it is in selling their honey. 
They are better bee keepers than they 
are business men. It is encouraging, 
however, to know that a few of them are 
solving the problem; and let us hope that 
their advice and example will lead others 
to take similar steps. On this point I 
think I am safe in saying that the best 
article ever written on this subject was 
prepared by our good friend 0. L. Hershi- 
ser, of New York, and read at the De- 
troit convention. I wish it might appear 
in every bee journal, and that every bee 
keeper would cult i^tii»jfe3^^Ld|)tteSy tup in 
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his honey house. It reads as follows, and 
1 have never before published an article to 
which I could say amen more heartily. 

If an unusually large quantity of any 
commodity is produced, and is thrown 
upon any particular market in a lump, 
the price will necessarily fall, owing to 
competition and the eagerness of holders 
to realize on their goods. 

If such unusually large quantity of the 
commodity is distributed in such manner 
as will supply localities that have had 
an under-production; or if the disposition 
of the same is spread out over a consid- 
erable length of time, keeping a portion 
of it out of the market until a season of 
scarcity, if necessary; or if new markets 
are created by reason of increased ac- 
tivity in discovering as many as possible 
of the latent avenues of consumption, 
directing, as it were, the product into new 
channels, and creating a need where need 
was before unfelt, there is no need 
greatly to reduce prices in order to sell 
the goods. 

I wish to apply the above propositions 
directly to honey-production and con- 
sumption. If the apiarist is so fortunate 
as to have produced a large crop of hon- 
ey, he should get busy in search of new 
markets. If his crop is 60 per cent, more 
than he has been accustomed to produce, 
he has just that 50 per cent with which 
to work up a new market and create a 
demand that will be of value in years to 
come. Suppose he has to carry a por- 
tion of his crop over to the next year; it 
is almost as good as money in the bank, 
and may yield a much larger percentage. 

Mr. Mercer of California, because of 
unsatisfactory prices, in the year of 1903, 
held his honey until the following year, 
and thereby realized $1,000 more for the 
crop than would have been obtained if 
sold as soon as produced. 

When prices of honey are abnormally 
low, there is no speculation in holding the 
honey a year or two, and the more bee 
keepers there are who are determined 
not to sacrifice their honey because of a 
bountiful crop, and low prices, the more 
staple will the market become. 

In the last issue of the Review, editor- 
ial notice is made of a bee keeper who 
had been offered 7 cents for the best 
white clover honey that could be produc- 
ed, and laid down in Indianapolis, and 
that if sold at such price, it would net 
him but a trifle above 6 cents per pound. 
I wish to say, that apiarists, as a class, 
are largely responsible for such market 
conditions. The jobber is always anxious 
to purchase goods at as low a price as he 



can obtain them, for the reason that his 
profits are correspondingly greater, and 
because of the lower price at which he 
is able to sell, he can do a greater vol- 
ume of business. He sends out ofPers 
for honey, and quotes the current jobbing 
price of 6 to 7 cents, and in most years 
is able to supply his wants at these fig- 
ures. Then, not being a philanthropist, 
why should he give more? 

Once in a while there is a bee keeper 
who does not figure the expense of cans 
and transportation, and thinks one- 
sidely only of the 7 cents per pound he is 
going to obtain. Rather than take 6 
cents net from the jobber, the bee keeper 
quoted by the Review, would better sell 
locatty to comsumers direct for 7 or 8 
cents, and thus save the expense of his 
cans; and what could not be sold locally, 
might be- disposed of at satisfactory 
prices by a little well-directed advertis- 
ing. Personally, I do not believe it ever 
to be necessary to sell extracted honey 
direct to the consumer at less than 10 
cents per pound. I reason that any lover 
of honey will supply his needs to the 
limit at 1 to 16 cents per pound in bulk, 
inasmuch as 1 to 15 cents is a popular 
price. Lovers of fresh butter in the cities 
and villages satisfy their wants at 26 to 30 
cents per pound, simply because that has 
come to be the popular price. 

If you have honey to sell, but keep still 
about it, disposing of it will be slow and 
tedious. There are various ways of 
directing public notice to the fact that you 
have honey to sell. If you imagine that 
a bountiful crop is to be a burden, re- 
member that the local fairs bring togeth- 
er large crowds, among which are many 
lovers of honey, who will be as glad to 
learn where they can get it in its purity, 
as you are to sell to them. Be on hand 
at these fairs with an exhibit of bees and 
honey. Show them how it is extracted, 
and impress upon the willing listeners 
that honey production is your business, 
and that being a specialist, you are able 
to produce it of a quality as fine as bees 
can make. Allow prospective purchasers 
t o sample it. 

Many of you who have exhibited at 
fairs will bear me out in the statement, 
that a taste of the honey to a somewhat 
doubtful inquirer will almost always re- 
sult in a sale, if the quality is what it 
should be. Have some attractive cards 
with your address and an annoucement 
of your business of honey production 
ready .to hand to all inquirers. Custom- 
ers gained in this way are likely to pur- 
chase of you year after year, and after 
you have established a trade -Ib^M^^fyH" 
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price, you will not need to lower it, even 
if you and others have a bountiful crop. 
If you think you could take naturally to 
the temporary occupation of a show-man 
or slight-of-hand performer, operate a 
colony of bees in a cage, a la Root, to 
attract a crowd, and have your salesman 
ready to sell the honey as the perfor- 
mance proceeds, and while the onlookers 
are spell-bound. 

If you have a good crop, remember that 
your brother bee keepers in other locali- 
ties may not be so well favored. All 
bee keepers who have been in the busi- 
ness for years, have a certain steady de- 
mand, sometimes reaching into thousands 
of pounds. They do not wish to loose 
their trade, and if they allow some other 
person to pick it up, even for one season, 
that other person has gained the custom- 
ers for the future, and you have lost 
them. 

No better advice can be given to bee 
keepers, who intend to make apiculture 
a business, and who have had a short 
crop, than to purchase honey of reliable 
bee keepers to carry them ' over seasons 
of failure. There is no better way of 
reaching this class of customers than ad- 
vertising through the journals. Write up 
a neat advertisement that will catch the 
attention of those in need of honey, and 
have it inserted in two or three of the 
leading bee papers for 3 or 4 months, 
and your honey will be sold with little 
effort. If you are unaccustomed to writ- 
ing advertisements that will catch the 
attention, remember that the publishers 
are only too glad to help you, or write 
them for you, and they have a vocabu- 
lary well stocked with expressions, words, 
and synonyms, that will express in the 
superlative degree the quality of the 
goods you have to offer. "Smooth, oily 
finish," "thick, rich deliciousness," and 
the like, are expressions descriptive of 
the highest quality, and catch the eye 
and thought very readily. There is no 
copyright on words that will beautifully 
describe your honey, and their use should 
be freely resorted to— only remember that 
the statement should be invariably in 
accordance with the fact, or their use is a 
positive injury to you, by way of the loss 
of every customer who purchases on the 
assumption that your goods are really 
superior. There is no secret in connec- 
tion with the production of honey of su- 
perior quality. Just leave it with the 
bees, until thoroughly capped over, or un- 
til the end of the season, and the quality 
will be perfectly satisfactory. 

A few bee keepers have built up a good 
business in selling honey by canvassing 



from door to door. This method is 
to be highly commended, as it gives an 
opportunity to educate the public in ref- 
erence to bees and honey. Having such 
an excellent food product of his own pro- 
duction^ no bee keeper should hesitate as 
to the propriety of this manner of selling. 
1 am informed that a number of bee keep- 
ers of more than ordinary busines capac- 
ity have made a good success of this 
manner of selling. Never having had 
occasion to sell in this way. it is largely a 
matter of theory with me, but I am con- 
vinced that customers thus gained will 
purchase of you year after year. A 
number of bee keepers have obtained 
good results from advertising in their 
local papers. 

There is one thought I desire to im- 
press very strongly upon you. If you 
have a bountiful crop, do not get panicky 
about it, and offer to sell regardless of 
price, it is never necessary to do so. 
Let bee keepers be determined to obtain 
a fair price, and not compete against 
each other unfairly, and the normal de- 
mand will be well supplied. If there is a 
surplus over and above, for which there 
is no demand at a fair price, carry it 
over to a year of scarcity. You will thus 
have nearly as much money as though 
you sacrificed the whole crop; you will 
have been spared the real misfortune to 
yourself of having broken and ruined your 
market, and you will still have the sur- 
plus over and above what is required to 
fill the normal demand, to supply your 
market in years of scarcity that are sure 
to follow. 

Suppose a bee keeper's normal crop 
is 10,000 pounds, and in normal years 
is 8 cents per pound wholesale, his in- 
come from the honey crop will be $800. 
Suppose he obtains a bountiful crop of 
say 1 5,000 pounds, or 50 per cent great- 
er than the normal, from the same num- 
ber of bees. A slight decrease in price in 
such a season of bountiful crops would be 
no injustice to the bee keep>er, because 
the additional expense and labor of pro- 
ducing it is less in proportion than that of 
producing a normal crop. A slight de- 
crease in price might also be charged to 
the increased supply, but don't let us 
ever have a panic because of a bountiful 
crop, and lose all the latent benefits that 
Nature has showered upon us. If we are 
to drop the price from 8 cents in the 
normal year to 6 cents in the bountiful 
season, when there is an increased crop 
of 60 per cent, we have lost every ad- 
vantage that was ours, but which has 
been too often sold for a "mess of pot- 
tage." Therefore, I emphasize in the 
Digitized by VjOUglC 
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most emphtic manner, that you try not to 
sell to a glutted or unwilling market, but 
carry over that which may not be sold 
for a fair price; and, in the meantime, 
keep busy in developing new markets and 
outlets for the increased production. A 
good rule is to sell where there is an anx- 
iety to purchase, and waste no time try- 
ing to sell where there is apathy and in- 
difference, and a bearish tendency as to 
purchasing. 

The good services of the jobber and 
wholesaler are always to be recognized, 
and it is certainly no reflection on them 
to advise bee keepers to develop their 
home market, and supply it fully before 
shipping to the larger centers of consump- 
tion. If the home market is fully sup- 
plied there will be less honey to be dis- 
posed of by the jobber, it is true, but if 
the jobber's volume of business is thereby 
lessened he is compensated by better 
prices and profits on the smaller trade. 

I would beg of bee keepers to avoid the 
tendency to get into a scramble and cut 
down the price of their honey to ruinously 
low figures in order to get the preference 
of sale away from other bee keepers. I 
have but recently been informed of a case 
where a bee keeper sent a consignment 
of comb hohey to a commission merchant 
with instructions to sell for 1 cents per 
pound if it could be obtained, and for less 
if necessary to effect a quick sale There 
is certainly no profit in producing fancy 
comb honey at 10 cents per pound, out of 
which is to be paid freight, commission, 
and for sections, comb foundation and 



labor. The consumer is sure to pay from 
1 5 to 25 cents per section for fancy hon- 
ey before it reaches his table, and 10 
cents for fancy comb honey with charges 
and cost of supplies out, leaves the pro- 
aucer but a little over 7 cents per section. 
The difference between about 7 cents 
and 15 to 25 cents per section, goes to 
the jobber and retailer by way of trifling 
expenses and big profits to the non-pro- 
ducer of the goods, by the bee keeper who 
is determined to sell whether he makes 
any profits or not. 

Let me urge you, brother bee keepet s, 
to follow the example and teachings of a 
few of the craft who have, as far as pos- 
sible, solved the problem of marketing 
their product You have battled against 
great odds. You have done well to per- 
sistently remain upon the firmg line un- 
til your bountiful crop of honey is safely 
harvested, but having emerged from the 
smoke of the battle of obtaining the crop 
(the smoke from the bee smoker of 
course!) do not be satisfied or claim a 
complete victory until crowned with the 
full reward of a just and merited equiva- 
lent for the purest and most wholesome 
of sweets— honey— you have provided for 
the tables of the land. 

It is with pleasure I am able to an- 
nounce that, as a sort of sequel to the 
foregoing. Mr. Hershiser has written a 
long article, giving in detail his meth- 
ods of bottling and selling honey. 1 ex- 
pect to use it in the January Review. 
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vear, and the Farm Journal five years for only 
$1 50; and. in addition, each sut)scrit)er will re- 
ceive, free, a copy of the Lincoln Farm Almanac 
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W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 
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Kendall, Mich., is the man who fills orders 
with Root's Standard Bee Supplies. Cata- 
log free. l-08-12t 



An old saw 



is what we have to 
say to you has be- 
come, but we think 
it will prove as interesting as it always has. iRoot 
Goods at Root Prices > at Bangor, Me., the 
point from which we can ship to any section of the 
state or surrounding territory at twenty-four hour's 
notice. We are located on three railroads and half 
a dozen steamboat and electric lines. Does that in- 
terest you ? If it does, send for our catalogue and 
price list, addressintr your letter to Geo. S. uraflam 
& Bro.. 47 Main St., Bangor, Me Mention the 
"Review." 6-08-tf 
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Watertown, N. Y. 
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Big Discount 
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money. Send for 1 909 prices. Dovetailed hives. 
Doll and Marshfleld sections kept in Stock in a 
large warehouse on the L. S. & M. S. R. R. 



W. D. Soper, 



(Successor to Lengst & Koenig) :» 
12-08-tf. Jackson. Mich. 
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This is George E. Hilton, 

Of Fremonr. Michigan. And he wears that complacent look because he 
has iusE rece lived his fr^h stock of new goods direct from the factory 
lfI die A. I Root Co. His 1 908 catalog is all ready to send out free— 
40 paees iliuauadni! and describing Root's goods at Roofs prices. 

S«nd him a hst of the ^oods you want, and let him tell you how 
much they wilt cosL Bcest^ax wanted. 4-08-tf 



J 



"DADANT'S FOUNDATION" 

IT EXCELS. 

EVERY INCH equal to sami»jl.es. 

Beauty, Purity, Firmness. No Sagging-, no Loss. Twenty-seven 

years of Experience. We guarantee satisfaction. Wax 

worked nto Foundation. 

BEE SUPPLIES 

of all kinds 

BEESWAX WANTED 

at all times. 
Agent for Michigan, A. Q. WOODIMAN, Grand Rapids. 

DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, 111. 

Send for Catalog. 




I IF YOUR HONEY CROP IS SHORT 

^ and you need something fine to supply your customers, write to us, for we have it. 



FINEST WATER-WHITE MOUNTAIN SAGE HONEY, Extraotad 
BEST WHITE CLOVER HONEY, Extraetad 
WATER-WHITE SWEET CLOVER HONEY, Extracted 

All in crates of Two 60-pound cans each. Also FANCY COMB 
WRITE US FOR PRICES 

The Fred Wa Mt ith Co-, 

(■The Busy Bee Men* 



» 

HONEY. I 
» 

I 

51 Walnut St. CinoinnatI, Ohio { 
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Bee Supplies 

We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee-Culture, at 
lowest prices. We make the 

IX>VETAILED IX>NGSTROTH. and ALTERNATING HIVKS. 

The most practical, up-to-date hives are the 

MASSIE Hl^ES 

We make them. Have you read our Catalog ? 

Otir HONEY -EXTRACTORS 

are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 

Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker ? If not, you 
miss it until you get one. Write us for our 1 908 Catalog. It's the easi- 
est catalog to understand or order from that you ever saw. No trouble 
to give estimates. Tell us what you want. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Address, 

KRETGHMER MFG. GG., Gouncil Rluffs, Iowa. 

Trester Supply Co., 103 1 1th Street, Lincoln. Neb. 
3-07- lot Catalogs issued in English and German. 




Make Your Own 
Hives 

Bee-keepers will save money 
by using: our Foot Power 

SAWS 

in making: their hives, sec- 
tions and boxes. 

Machines on trial. Send for 
Catalog^ue 

W. F. & JNO. BARNES CO. 

384 Ruby Street 
ROCKPORD, - ILLINOIS 

1 08 16t 
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The Detroit convention of the National 
Bee Keepers* Association has been equaled 
in numbers only twice— at the World's 
Fair and at the Los Angeles convention. 
There were probably over 250 in attend- 
ance; at least, a group containing 238 
members was photographed, and it is 
never possible to choose a time when 
every member is present. 1 employed a 
local photographer who is an expert in 
taking groups of this kind. He makes a 
specialty of this kind of work, and has all 
the necessary paraphanalia, including an 
18 X 22 camera and set of seats like 
those used in a circus tent These seats 
are loaded upon a dray, hauled to the 
spot, and set up, thus allowing of the 
posing of the members in tiers, one above 
another. I selected the location and the 
time of the day when the light would be 
best, and the result is a magnificent 
photograph of a convention group such as 
has never been equaled, and probably 
never will be even approached. There 
was a combination of circumstances: 
First, the gathering together of the lead- 
ing bee keepers, then the seats upon 
which to group them in a mass so that 
the camera could be set up close to them, 
then the camera of large size and a man 
who knew how to use it, and, last, but 
not least, the proper lighting conditions. 
The artist who took the group told me 
that he had taken probably 600 groups 
of this kind, but never one that was more 
perfect than this one, in every respect- 
not a person moved— every face is as 
bright, sharp and clear as though taken 
in a gallery. Then the large size of the 
camera allowed the faces to be made of 
good size. 1 paid the photographer $25 
to make the negative, and consider it 
money well-spent, as 1 have a group 
picture of the leading bee keepers of this 
country, that has never been approached 
in size nor execution. I am proud of it, 



and shall have it framed and hung in my 
oflfice by the side of my desk; where, in 
the intervals of my work, I can some- 
times glance at the faces of those friends 
with whom I have passed so many de- 
lightful hours. Just think of having, all 
upon one sheet, nice, clear pictures of 
such men as N. E. France. George W. 
York, A. I. Root, E. R. Root Huber Root. 
L. A. Aspinwall, Fred W. Muth, R. F. 
Holtermann, T. F. Bingham, William Mc- 
Evoy, R. L. Taylor. W. L. Coggshall. O. L. 
Hershiser. W. D Wright E. F. Phillips. 
E. M. Hunt W. D, Soper. A. G. Wood- 
man, H. C. Ahlers, J. L. Byers, J. E. 
Hand, F. J. Miller, E. E. Coveyou, E. B. 
Tyrrell, and Chalon Fowls, but there is 
little use in mentioning names, as there 
is no stopping place. Another thing, 
many of these men were accompanied by 
their wives, and some by their children, 
all of which appear in the g!oup. 

But I have not yet mentioned the 
crowning feature. There is not much sat- 
isfaction in looking over a group of this 
kind if you can recognize, perhaps, 6nly 
half a dozen faces, but I spent one whole 
day in securing the names and addresses 
of those in the group, giving each person 
a number. In other words, the members 
are numbered from 1 to 238. the num- 
bers being placed upon the shoulder, or 
some part of the person, then the list of 
members, together with their post office 
addresses, are printed and placed below 
the group, and the corresponding, or 
proper, number placed in front of each 
name. For instance, you wonder who is 
number 83; you look in the list and it is 
H. G. Sibbald, Claude, Ontario. In this 
way every member can be identified— 
you can see exactly what kind of a look- 
ing man is some one whose writings you 
have followed with pleasure for years. 

The picture is printed upon a semi-matt 
carbon paper that gives beautifully soft 
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tones in black and white, and mounted 
upon the very heaviest, ash-gray mount, 
20 X 24 inches in size, packed between 
two sheets of cellular board, and sent by 
express, prepaid, safe arrival, in perfect 
condition, guaranteed, for only $1.50; or, 
for $2.00 I will send you the picture and 
and extend your subscription one year 
the Review. 



One more point: After examining the 
photo, if you don't care for it, feel per- 
fectly free to return it at my expense, 
and the money will be refunded. Get 
this photo, frame it, and hang it in your 
home, and I am sure there is no picture 
that * you will look at oftener and with 
more satisfaction. As a bee keeper and 
a photographer, I am proud of it. 



W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 



GOING UP! 

I Farm Journal 

Philadelphia 

and to the 3.000.000 readers of this and other farm i>ript|^ thtit 
the subscription rate of this paper is to be ad- 
vanced on February 1. 1909. Until that date, 
new and renewal subscriptions will be accepted 
at the present low rates of 



Notice is hereby given to 
the 3,000,000 readers of 






$1.00 fer 10 Years 
60 Cents fer 5 Years 

(Club Rate) 




vanclnK price of Pftper and of labor, and the 
early Increase In number of pages printed, the lararer sums paid for editorial 



What Forces Us to Do This ?f«ei'^. 

y( . _ _ _ . 

knowledge and slcill, and tlie conviction that we have been giving: too much for the 
money. All have been strong ariruments. In all human probability, the price of ihis 

^paper will never afirain be so low. It is 

j Hmif A» HAVAr '^ y^^ want to subscribe at the old rates. Send a dollar bill, and 
■*wlf III IIVYVI protect yourself for ten years acrainst this increase and any future 
ones. It is perfectly safe— we'll chansre your address as often as you please, and aret 

^the paper to- you if you are on this planet. Ask any subscriber, or your bank, 
wliether or not we carry out our promises. You have often thousrht of taklntr the 
FARM JOURNAL; sooner or later you are sure to need it. One dollar 10 years. 00 
cents 5 years, until January 30. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW AND SAVE MONEY 

A free copy of the 1909 Lincoln Farm Almanac if your order reaches us by Janu- 
ary 4. The Lincoln Almanac contains new and old Lincoln stories, sayiners, the 
Gettysburir speech, calenders for the year, of course: and 24 pacres of valuable farm 
information— curing meats, spraying and plantlnsr tables, household recipes, rraft- 
inir, good roads, eic, etc. AH free if you are prompt. 



MATI^P We still sell any BIGGLE BOOK with Farm Journal 5 
■^^^ ■ a^^^ years for $1.00. as advertised last month, and send the 
book on 10 days' approval. The books are: POULTRY. HORSE, (iardfu. 
Orchard. Cow. Swine, Sheep. Berry. Pet and Health. Per Volume.50c Postpaid 



Ho Lfittfir is RfififiSSflrV ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ advertisement, write your name and 



a stromr envelope addressed to 



\ on the marflrin, and enclose with the money in 



FARM JOURNAL, 1117 Race St., Plilladelphia 

Until January 30, nawsubscrib«rs can gat Farm Jaumal two yaara on trial for 

26 oonta. An Almanao, too. No ono-yoar ordors aoeoptod, by V^UiJ^ C 
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Reasons for the Price 

OF MY 

Raspberry Honey 



I a$(k ten cents a pound for my raspberry honey. This is sli^rhtly 
above the market price, but there are reasons. 

In the first place, very little raspberry honey is produced. It is a 
novelty — something out of the ordinary — like orange blossom honey, 
for instance. 

In addition, it is of very superior quality; so much so that it was 
awarded the gold medal, in competitk>n with other honeys, at the 
Jamestown Exposition. It has a flavor all its own — a flavor that 
smacks of the wild, red raspberry of the woods. 

Another most important reason why I should get a good price for 
my honey, is the manner in which it is produced. It is left on the hives 
for weeks after it is, sealed over, and thus acquires that finish, that 
smooth, oily richness, that thick, rich deliciousness that can be ob- 
tained in no other way. 

It costs more to produce such honey, there is not so much of it 
and it is worth more than the ordinary honey; just as big Northern 
Spy apples, streaked with crimson and filled with a juicy spiciness. are 
worth more than ordinary fruit. 

As a finishing touch, the honey is put up in bright, new, 60-pound 
tin cans, securely boxed, and the boxes bound with iron so that they 
will bear shipment; in fact, I will guarantee safe arrival in perfect 
condition. 

For a single 60-pound can the price is $6.25; for two cans in a 
case (120 pounds) the price is $12.00 a case, regardless of the num- 
ber of cases that are taken. 

If you are not acquainted with this honey, send me ten cents, and 
ril mail you a generous sample, and the ten cents may apply on the 
first order that you send. 



W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Michigan 

Digitized by VjOOQI^ 



Honey Quolatloiis. 

Iht foIloT«fJnfi rute^ fot trradine honey were 
Adopted by the North A marl can Ba«~KeQP3r&' AsiCr- 
ciftljon, at the Wa^hmEton meetinif^ and. so lar as 
possible^ quotations are made accordinf to these 
r>jl«s ; 

Fawgv— All aeotions to be well filled; coTnbs 
stralffht, of ft van thickne^^, and fl,rmly attached to 
%]\ four sides i both wood «nd comb unsoiled by 
travel-sCim or otherwise, all the cells ^eaS«d except 

the row of oqIIs next tha wood, 

No. l.-All s&ctions well filEed, but combs un- 
■Ton or crooked, detached at the bottom, or with hut 
taw cfilJls unsen led. both wood and comb unSfiUod 
tQf tFaveJ-siain or otherwisa. 

In addition to this thti honey is to ba classified 
accordjng to coior, using the terms white, ambar 
and dark That ts. thefe will be *' fancy while/" 
*'No. 1. dark, "ate. 

This prtces giveri in the follow me quoLaJ^ions am 
those at which the dealers sell to the erocers. From 
th«se prices must be deducted freight, cartaff^ and 
com mission^ the baJrthce being sent to the shipper 
ConnmiS'SIOn is ten per cent; c^xoept thai a few deal- 
«n charge only five per cent, when a shipment seUs 
for as much as one hundred dollars. 
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HILDRETH A SEGELKEN. 
Green wh tt Murray Sts, 

New York City. N. V 



CHICAGO There has been a fatr movement ft.r 
f'-ney this montJi. yet it 15 below the nofmal, luiw- 
♦"Bf, people speak ol the flavor being bettef than 
jaJ— which indicates a continuance of us**. Wa 
Qle as foNows: Fancy whUe 1 3 to 14 cents ^ No. 
^ #hi<« 1 2 to la'^ cents; Fancy amber I OH to 1 1 
tarrtSi No- I amt«f 9 cefils. Fancy dark9lofQ 
cams, No. ] dark a cents; While fjxtracted. ? to S 
Jents; amber ^ 6 lo 7 cents; dark 6 cents: beeswax 
r'^ cents. 

R. A. BURNETT A CO.. 
Chicago, lILp Nov. 17, 08. 19^5. Water St. 



f TOLEDO Honey has not moved as rapidly as 

S^as expected, owing to old sia^k on hand, and dull 
mes, but we look for it lo impfove, and sEi stocks 
should he sol rl now as promptly a^ possible before 
OOld wiFather sets In. We qi^ote as follows: Fancy 
a*tiltelSH 10 16 oent^; No. 1 white 15 lo 15H 
«eylsT Fancy amber. ]4h to 1 5 cents; i^o, 1 amber 
13 ta 14 cijnts; Whire exlracted S to 9 in a small 
way Amber 7 j to 8 cents; dark 5 W to 6k> cents, 
Beeswa*. S8 to 50 c«nt5. The above are our selling 
prices, not what we ijay. 

THE GRIGGS BROS. & NICHOLS CO . 
Hot. 16. 1S08. Toledo. Ohio. 



CmCINNATl HONEY MARKET-ThBre is noth- 
inji very Stan] inif m the honey market at Ihts writ- 
lT\jt- Comb honey js moving nicsty, but pncee are 
ruling easier, and the very finest we are selJinj; at 
1i4lo 15 cents per pound, in sinjijle case Tots, 
Lower ii^rades of extracted honey such as the white 
clover, we are selling for S to 9 cents per pound in 
§0 pound cans, and amber honey in barrels is sell- 
inif at fram &h to 7 ^.'f per pound. We are paying: 
^7 and 2S cents per pouucl del ivered here for choice. 
yalJaw beeswax. 

THEFREDW MUTHCO. 
Kov- 1 9, 08. 5 1 Walnut St, CmclrmatK Ohio 



NEW YORK Their i% a fair demand for comb as 
well as extracted imney wtth sufTicient supply of 
both. Beeswax quiei* We quote as follows- Fancy 
white 15 cents. No. I white 13 to 14 cents. Fancy 
amber 12 to 1 5 cenis; Fancy dark I 1 cents: No, 1 
ctark ID cents: wiijte extracted 8 to S'l?, amter 7 
to 7^1 cf nts. dark 6 lo 6?^ cenis Beeswax 28 lo 



KANSAS CITY - The honey market Is about to go 
lowar. We have been sellln;r the best c^omh honey 
at S3 25 per case, There are several cars oT west- 
ern hopey due this week, and we look For the mar- 
ket to go to 13.00 on the bast No. I stock W, S^4 
section cases; amber will sell at S2.75, Eittf acted 
is in g'ood demand at S cents per lb. 

C. C.CLEM OWS^i CO,, 
Sept ^ 1 , 1 #ai. Kansas City. Mo 



DENVER -Demand lor comb honey in carloed 
lots is fairly good, bur local trade on the same is 
liEht, which ]S mainly due to the lar£e amount of 
IfCLSh fruit on the marlret at prB3ent. 

We are quoting oui local market as follows. No. 
1 white^ per case of 24 sections 55 15: No. i liffht 
amber, S3, 00; No. 2, Sa.85. 

Strained and amber extracted hcriey 6\ to 7,H 
cents: ii^h;: ambt-T ejitrac;ted, 7J4 to 8H cents: white 
alfalfa B^-^ cents. 

We pay S4 cents per fkound for clean yellow bee^ 
wax di^livered here. 

THE COLORADO HONEY PRODUCERS ASSN.. 
F. Rauchfuss, Manager, 
Sept 25, 1908. Denver, Colo. 

I mil fur ^ali ^^ ^« Uvaldo Honey Belt by the 
LailU lUI dam AshertonLand dtTown^iteCo-.al 

i 1 S lo S40 an acre. E. A ARMSTHONG. Agt. 
lO^OB-lt CarnzoSprirKTS. Tijuas^ 



—If you are going to — 

Buy a Buzz Saw 

write t© the editor of the Review. He has 
a new Barnes &aw to sell, and would be 
glad to make you happy by telling you 
the price at which he would sell it. 



Now Ready. 

A fine lot of those Queens of Superior 
Stock — quiet to handle and good workers. 
One ur^iested queen. 60 Gts.» six for $3.25; 
twelve for S6,00. Satisfaction* or money 
back. 

S. f. TREGO, Swedona, IIU. 

Improved. Red Clover. Italian 

Bred for business from the jirentlest and best known 
stock. For hardiness, industry, comb buildinir and 

non-SWarmlng qualities they can't be beaten. 1 
have tlie celts built in full colonies well supplied 
with young l>ees, and send out no queens except 
those that are I are a. plump and prolific. Untested 
quaens 60 cts,; select untested, 75 ets.; tested, 
$ 1 . DO. Ssfe arrival and satisfaction Euaranteed. 
8-08 4t H. C- GLEMONS. Beyd. Ry, 
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I if YOU WISH FOR NEAT. ARTISTIC ~ 

\ Jlruttini^ i 
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oot Automiatic 



EXTRACTOR.^ 



No. 25 -Four- frame Root Automatic for 
L frames. 28 inches in diameter 

(weight I BO lbs/) _, $23.00 

No, 27 — Four -frame Root Automatic for 
frames not oyer Wh m- deep. 34 
m. m diameter i weig^ht 2 1 Sbs. I 

,,., 27.00 

No. 30— Sijc-frame Root Automatic for L 
frames. 36 inches m diameter 

(weig^ht 300 lbs.) *... 30,00 

Ho. 40— Ei^ht-fratrte Root Automatic for 
L. frames. 36 inches in diameter 

f weight BOO lbs J 40.00 

GASOLINE ENGINE with all necessary 
belts and speed- con trollen ready to 
attach to an extractor, and full direc- 
tions to run f. 0. b. factory. Wisconsin 
< wmght ready to run. 300 Ibsj 60.00 
Or eng'ine and eight- 
frame extractor 
ready to run 100 00 
The ratio of gears 
on hand power ma- 
chine is different thai> 
for engrine. Mention 
which power you use 
when ordenngf. We 
send machine with 
crartk unless other- 
wise ordered. 

Other sizes built to order. Prices on ap- 
plication. Give outside dimef^sions of 
frame and length of top-bar, and number 
of frames you want to extract atone time. 
We guarantee our engine to be first class, 
and to be simple enough for any one of 
fair intellfg'ence to start and run. We have 
carefully tested it in every particular. 

Readers of the B^-Keepers Review 
will recall the advice of the editor. Mr. 
Hutchinson, to iceep more bees and pro- 
duce more honey, With the scarcity of 
help during the past few years, tt has been 
often inn possible to do the extracting m 




the height of the season when it should be 
done, and great losses have been sus- 
tained in many instances on account of 
this. • ^^ 

We have recently published a 1 6-pafft 
pamphlet on the Use of Power Extractors. 
This pamphlet shows the advantage of 
the use of power driven e^c tractors, and 
gives detailed descriptmn of the manage- 
ment and operation of these machines. 
It is fully illustrated, and whe''*^^- -- ^at 
you have decided to buy an e , of 

this sort, you will be interested > ^ t^ 

While It may seem impossible to make 
the investment in one of these large ex- 
tractors, when compared withthe price of 
on© of the small hand-driven extractors, 
one shouid consider the great saving of 
labor, and count the 
entire cost rather as 
an investnrtent for 
the years lo come, 
than an expense for 
thesmgle season. It 
tal<es only a short 
time for $26. $50 
or $100 to be paid 
in wages to your 
assistant, while the 
power extractors will probably save 
you not only an assistant for thft 
present season, but for a number of 
years to come. 

To any reader of this paper who w^l 
mention where he saw this advertise- 
ment, we will send a copy of this pam- 
phiet on receipt of five cents m stamps, 
or we wiil send it with Gleanings tn Bee 
Culture to new subscribers six months 
for twenty-five cents. You must be 
sure to ask for the pamphlet m connec- 
tion with the subscription, otherwise il 
may be overlooked. 
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